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RICASOLI’S PLEADING AT THE BAR OF EUROPE. 


HE dignity, eloquence, and moral force of the solemn appeal to 
the public opinion of Europe in Baron Ricasoli’s recent circular 
note has been duly appreciated. It is impossible to deny or to doubt 
that such words, so spoken, are powerful and active agents in the work 
of fashioning the destinies of mankind, and moulding the history of 
this our nineteenth century. Even those whose prejudices and theo- 
ries of human affairs, and of the modes of guiding them, as well as 
their interests, would lead them most to sneer at the efficacy of such 
means of influencing the course of nations, and to deny the cogency of 
this particular instance of the use of such, have been compelled to 
admit the weight of the blow inflicted on them by that moral force, 
in which they will not believe, and to which they have nevertheless 
found themselves compelled, awkwardly and unsuccessfully enough, 
to appeal, And the special circumstances under which this pleading 
at the bar of Europe has been made, and the special character of the 
adversary against whom it is directed, impart a wonderfully increased 
significance and interest to the fact, and to the reflections it is calcu- 
lated to inspire. 

Full often, even from the beginning, have the Church and the 
world, the priesthood and civil society, found themselves in antago- 
nism. The Church, while it was a Church, had to struggle with 
spiritual and moral arms against the physical violence of brute force. 
And the Church prevailed in the struggle ;—prevailed even when 
pushing its pretensions to the most preposterous pitch of exorbitancy. 
[t was spiritual power—truly and genuinely spiritual and moral— 
which forced the Emperor Henry to stand barefoot in the snow at 
Canossa, while a tyrant priest sat within, deliberating whether he 
should admit the Imperial penitent to his presence. How strangely 
and gradually the parties in this eternal contest have veered round, 
and taken up each the position originally occupied by his adversary ! 
Gradually the change of position and character has taken place. The 
adversaries did not suddenly change places, but by slow degrees, 
fighting as they dodged each other all round the compass, till at length 
each occupies the position in which his adversary stood at the begin- 
ning of the fray. But the Church was the first to change its mode 
of warfare. Long before “the world” dreamed of taking to moral 
force, the Church took to the fleshly arm. And for long ages the 
fight. was carried on with lance and hauberk, sword and cannon, 
by clerk and layman, with little thought of spiritual arms or 
spiritual matters on either side, except when Mother Church essayed, 
with ever diminishing success, to supplement the power of her arm 
of flesh by a volley of cursing. Then, still working round, as old 
Mother Church found the light of the sun of truth in her eyes 
become more and more annoying, the fight went on till she got her 
back well towards it, and her foe now stood where she herself had 
stood at the beginning, right facing it, and began to use the weapons 
which she had long since discarded. Truly the spectacle is a curious 
aud a suggestive one. 

But not less remarkable is the fact, that some of those whose 
actions it is especially intended to influence, should have been thus 
addressed by the first Minister of Italy. One would not suppose, at 
first sight, that the French Emperor, the man of the 2nd of Decem- 
ber, the absolute master of half a million and more of armed men, 
Would be very amenable to the force of moral persuasion, or much 
inclined to believe in its efficacy in shaping the destinies of ngt 





Charles the Fifth would have recked little, we opine, of such a mani- 
festo, and the Duke of Alva less. Even Napoleon the Corsican 
would have sneered at the argumentative Minister, as an “ ideologist.” 
But Napoleon the Dutchman can no longer afford to do so. Genera- 
tions ago the world was struck by the reflection that— 


** Imperious Caesar dead and turned to clay 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 


But what is this in comparison with the living Cesar being compelled, 
or at least expected to be swayed by a letter from a statesman of a 
kingdom that owes half its existence to his own conduct? What, 
indeed, is the world coming to, when despotism is compelled to consult 
the quen dira-t-on? And yet so it is. The coup Wétat and the 
half-million of soldiers have to be helped out by the Woniteur and 
M. de La Guerronniére. The world has brought it to that point, that 
“imperious Cesar” recognizes the power of a spoken word ; and if 
things progress much further in their present direction it is not 
beyond the limits of hope, that future Cresars may learn the superior 
value and force of words truly spoken. The very publication of such 
a@ paper is a momentous sign of the world’s progress. For is there 
a statesman in Europe who doubts that the late state-paper of Baron 
Ricasoli is something more than mere idle talk ; that it must pro- 
duce a certain amount of effect in the region of hard facts! And is 
there one of that same body who would have attributed the same 
virtue to it at the beginning of this century ? 

It is impossible, we think, not to see in all this a most consoling 
and encouraging proof of the real advancement of the world in the 
best and truest civilization, and a sure promise of further progress in 
the same direction ; impossible, it seems to us, for an impartial student 
of the various phases of human history not to feel that such facts 
furnish forth a conclusive and satisfactory reply to those pessimists 
whose theories compel them to maintain that no real moral ameliora- 
tion has accompanied the material conquests which the modern world 
has achieved. We are not over-sanguine. We have no wish to feed 
ourselves or our readers with brilliant illusions. We have no hope 
of living to see the millennium. We have no notion that the rule of 
brute force is at an end, or near its end. War must still be the 
“ultima ratio regum ;” but it is much that it should indeed be 
“ultima,” the last resource, and that the appeal to it should be con- 
fessedly in a great degree subordinated to the moral sentiment of the 
masses of mankind and the approval of public opinion, 

For, after all, from what source does the circular of Baron Ricasoli 
draw its veritable force and efficacy $ It is not intended to teach the 
Emperor Napoleon anything. It tells him nothing that he was not 
perfectly aware of before, and uses no arguments that have not long 
since been presented to his mind, Would the Italian Minister have 
deemed it worth the trouble of writing, had there been no such thing 
as a newspaper in Europe to report it! Not he! It takes the 
form—this pleading before the bar of European public opinion—of a 
circular addressed to the diplomatic agents of the Italian government. 
Was it, in fact, intended for their information } Nota bit of it. It 
was intended for European society in general—for the anonymous and 
unknown, but not unlistening or unvoiced, millions, whose verdict on 
the question no Cesar, however “imperious,” can henceforward afford 
to disregard. But public opinion, in order to exercise such efficacy, 
must ‘pronounce itself,” as the phrase goes. In other words, the 
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to enable them to deliver a clear and undoubtful verdict on the 
matter laid before them. And the single-voiced energy with which 
it has in this case responded to the appeal made to it, and pronounced 
its nion on the subject, has lent such foree to the Italian Minister’s 
representations, that a general notion seems to have arisen that the 
Em) ror is about, at length, to vield to them. 

Does any one suppose that there can be any other reason why 
Napoleon should do now what he has so long refused to dot Does 
the Pope need less than hitherto the protection of the “ Eldest Son of 
the Church 1” Is he discovered now to be more irreclaimably inca- 
pable of reforming himself and his court, than he was long since known 
to be! Are the “interests of religion” less in question now than 
heretofore | Or—to dismiss this trash, and speak plainly of the real 
reason for the continuance of the French troops at Rome—is that 
last chance of still finally frustrating the union of Italy less dear to 
the French Emperor than it was, when, speaking by the mouth of 
M. Baroche in the senate, he declared with perfect truth, that he had 
throughout the whole course of the Italian revolution left no means 
untried, and no opportunity unimproved, for preventing, if possible, 
the consolidation of Italy into one powerful kingdom f His efforts 
to avail himself of this last possibility of avoiding that not unnatu- 
rally dreaded consummation for some time seemed to have been work- 
ing prosperously, The presence of the French intervention at Rome 
does unquestionably make it all but, ifnot quite, impossible to tranquil- 
lize and organize Naples. The plan long operated so successfully, that 
the well-trained apostles of the “ idées Napoleoniennes ” om either side 
of the Alps began to claim the fruits of the success of it, by insisting 
that the idea of uniting Naples with the rest of the kingdom 
must be abandoned. All those who hate and fear the establishment 
of a second great constitutional power in Europe, still declare that 
the Emperor has succeeded in his plan. The brigandage of a dis- 
banded soldiery, utterly demoralized before it was disbanded, and the 
discontent of the dregs of a corrupt bureaucracy, which finds its 
occupation gone, are against every sort of evidence declared to con- 
stitute a protest of the Neapolitan people against fusion with the 
kingdom of Italy. 

It seems likely indeed, from the latest accounts, that the energy of 
Gialdini may succeed, despite all the difficulties perseveringly thrown 
in his path by the Bourbon and Papal agents of France, in restoring 
order to the Neapolitan provinces, and destroying all possible pre- 
tence for the assertion that the Neapolitans are unwilling to become 
lialians. But at all events Italy is not complete as long as France 
holds Rome. And is it to be supposed that the Emperor would fore- 
go the last remaining hope of accomplishing that which he has told 
the world he was so eagerly bent on achieving, viz, the prevention of 
Italian unity ¢ Possibly he has not even yet the smallest intention of 
relinquishing his grasp on Rome. It may be that Europe is once 
again deceived in thinking that the scandal of the French intervention 
has become too monstrous for the Emperor to venture on its continu- 
ance. But this at least is certain, that if he now renounces it and 
recalls his troops, he will be moved to do so by the unmistakable 
verdict of European public opinion, which the circular of Baron 


ticasoli has elicited. 





THE RAILWAY VERDICTS. 
j tigee two Juri who have patiently and laboriously investigated 
; the ecanses that led to the hideous accidents that occurred to 
excursion trains on the London and Brighton and on the North 
London Railways, have simultaneously returned their verdicts, In 
the one ease the verdict is that of Manslaughter against Mr. Charles 
Legg, the assistant station-master at Brighton, “for having by his 
negligence and want of common ordinary caution, started three 
trains—one at 8.28, another at 8.31, and a third at 8.35 in the 
morning—in breach of one of the express rules of the company, and 
4 the usual practice ;” and in the other the same verdict is returned 
swainst Henry Rayner, the signalman at the Kentish-town Station, 
tor neglecting to give the proper signal to the approaching train 
laden with death-doomed excursionists. These two men will, in due 


course, be tried at the Central Criminal Court, when all the facts 
will le again elicited. In the meantime it will answer no good 
purpose for any one to re-open the question as regards them, or to 


peculate upon the modicum of punishment that ought to be inflicted, 
hould the juries of a higher tribunal confirm this preliminary 
verdict ; but it will serve a high purpose of utility, if the press will 
continue to enforce upon public attention the fact, that guilty as 
these unfortunate men may be, the true responsibility of their errors 

and that no punishment which 
wiay be awarded to them will secure good mahagement for the future, 
panied by great changes in the superior departments of 
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the lines, whercon these frightful calamities have occurred: and by 
tdi lixing of reali sponsibility on the right shoulders. 

li Mr. Legg be tried for manslaughter for running excursion and 
ther trains within intervals of three minutes of each other, because 
an i nlent oce ITs, why, wi should like to know, should not Mr. 


general manager, be placed along side of him at the bar, 
ws ul accessory before the fact to the manslaughter that occurred { 
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Mr. Hawkins justifies the general practice of five minutes betwee, 
the trains, and the special practice of three minutes ; and it maar 
hard that Mr. Legg the subordinate, who has but acted on pring; YI 
that Mr. Hawkins, the superior officer, laid down for his MOTT. 2am 
should not have the companionship of his chief in the day of hie 
adversity. There is but slight difference between them. Mp 
Hawkins thinks three minutes sufficient at London and five at 
Brighton. Mr. Legg seems to think that the three minutes that ay. 
enough for London ought to be enough for Brighton, though he splits 
the difference between three and five in one instance, and gives his 
last train the grace of four minutes. He furthermore works oy; ;, 
practical issues, and to the best of his ability, the murderous theory 
of his chief, “that the more crowded the work on a railway the 
greater attention given by railway servants, and the better foy aj) 
parties.” And if he were to blame, as he doubtless was for learning 
such a lesson, was the teacher guiltless? And if a jury do not decide 
the point in the case of Mr. Hawkins, we trust in the interest of the 
public, as well as in that of the unhappy shareholders of the line, wh, 
will have to pay so large a sum for the luxury of possessing a traffic 
manager who is governed by such peculiar ideas, that Mr. Hawking 
will speedily be removed from a position where he can, by precept 
and example, inflict such mischief. 

In the same manner the public will not accept the unhappy lad 
Rayner, as the scapegoat for the sins of the North London directo), 
If they appoint a boy nineteen years of age, who labours unde; 
the infirmity of deafness, and who was never in the employ. 
ment of a railway before, and pay him fourteen shillings a week 
for working fifteen hours and a half per day, alternately with 
ten hours and a half, as a signalman at a dangerous curve of 
the line, where care, attention, judgment, sobriety, experience, 
and sharp ears as well as sharp eyes, are absolutely necessary 
to prevent the most painful accidents, their stupid—and we might 
say, their wicked economy—is primarily to blame for all the 
evils that may ensue. They had no right to entrust the safety of 
an excursion, or any other train, to such guidance or warning, at a 
critical moment, as he was competent to give ; and his conviction of 
manslaughter, deserved or undeserved, will not exonerate them from 
the charge of culpable negligence, which will be pronounced against 
them in the court of public opinion, though they may escape it at the 
Old Bailey. 

Will not the shareholders, who have to bear the ultimate burden of 
all these calamities, bestir themselves to eject from office the directors 
who so cruelly sacrifice efficiency to parsimony? Or will they allow 
things to go on in their usual course, with the hope that for a month 
or two every one in their employ will take more care? If they do, 
they will perhaps awake some morning to read in the newspapers 
the details of some more horrible catastrophe than before, an 
accident in which two or three directors and half a dozen members of 
Parliament may be smashed to pieces, as if they were no better than 
unhappy excursionists (of the third class). The real remedy is in their 
hands, and if they do not employ it, excursion trains will become as 
unpopular as they are now the reverse, and the companies will lose 
one of their best sources of revenue. The excursionists may be un- 
willing to forego the pleasure of change of air and scene, but, if they 
know that they save their lives by so doing, they will become recon- 
ciled to the deprivation of their amusement, and will betake them- 
selves to Kew or Hampton Court in the pleasure vans, drawn by 
horses, that were good enough for their fathers and mothers, an’ 
avoid the rail as they would a pestilence. 





NATURE OF WEALTH: MR. BRIGHT’S FINANCE. 


\ TE spoke in our last number of the form in which the annw! 
savings of the nation are accumulated ; we proceed now t 
notice another very strange fallacy on this subject, which is widely 





diffused, and which pervades and vitiates the whole scheme of 
taxation which Mr. Bright promulgated two autumns ago. Commo 


dities applied to reproduction, which are destroyed by the consumptien 
of labourers, but revive in the bales of goods manufactured, or in thr 
augmented yield of the corn-fields, are wealth ; but articles of enjoy- 
ment or ornament, purchased solely for consumption or decoratio?, 
have ceased to be wealth to the country ; they are not, in the 
strict sense of the term, a part of its wealth. An ancestral tree, 
which has grown up on an estate, and might have been sold for much, 
but has been suffered to decay away through ages, has never formed ¢ 
part of the wealth of England a whit more than the flint which hia: 
rested on its roots. The articles necessary for the maintenance of U! 
labourers whose exertions are indispensable to the existence ° 
society, from the salary of the Prime Minister to the wages of U 
peasant, are true riches ; but the champagne which has been bought 
for a festivity is no longer wealth—it is worth no more than water“ 
the nation. The rich man who has purchased a picture from abroat 
has parted with wealth, and has obtained in return a thing wi 
is no more wealth to England, till resold, than a beautiful Jane 
scape. The great duke who has an estate which is valued at a million, 
is popularly said to be worth a million ; but the reality of the i 
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is that he has a machine which produces to him some £30,000 worth 
of commodities each year, ‘and, till he sells the estate, that is all that 
he possesses. As between man and man, all these articles are wealth, 
in this sense, that they enable their owners to obtain wealth to the 
amount of their value from buyers H just as the proprietor of a house 
with a fine view can obtain a higher price for it than his neighbour 
for a house which may be equally good, but which is without the 
view. To the nation the view is worthless as wealth; but to the 
owner of the house the view is an inducement through which he can 
prevail upon a buyer to part with his wealth to him. The fallacy 
and the injustice of Mr. Bright’s plan for the taxation of property on 
a valuation of its selling price, were that he assumed a man to possess 
wealth, whereas, in fact, he had parted with it in many cases, to obtain 
what did not enrich him any more than the beauty of a fine heath or 
a fine street. To tax a man for timber trees which he was forbidden 
to cut down, or which he could not cut down without injuring the 
beauty of his place, would be, in truth, to fine him for not selling 
everything which he was not using for maintenance. 


The value of a house may easily be doubled by the wanderings 





of fashion or the opening out of delightful scenery ; but the house, if 
inhabited by the same tenant at the same rent, remains of the same 
value as before to its possessor ; and it is a pure fiction, and would be a 
crucl hardship, to say that he can afford to pay double taxes because 
he could sell his house for double the sum it was previously rated at. 
Yet upon this palpable fallacy a grand plan for the reconstruction of 
the whole taxation of England was founded. It was a scheme of fines, 
not upon wealth, but upon enjoyment ; a fine for having beautiful 


pictures instead of bare walls ; for possessing a noble park instead of | 


corn-fields ; for having a house outside of a town instead of in the very 
heart of its smoke and dirt ; for every refinement for which wealth 
had been given away, and which in no way whatever ministered to 
the riches of its owner, It was a sumptuary law of the widest 
sweep, extending not only over expenditure, for which precedents 
could be pleaded in ancient and modern history, but also over 
impalpable enjoyments of the imagination, which could indeed be 
transferred to others for money, but which in themselves bestowed 
no more wealth than ores still buried under the earth. It was 
exactly the plan which would have been devised by one whose object 
it was to drive every man into selling everything that was not applied 
to industry and earning money; it was the essence of the spirit 
of materialism. No wonder that England would not hear of it. 

Such a scheme, like all that are the offspring of passion and 
ignorance, would in practice have produced absurdities and impossi- 
bilities of every kind. It proposed to substitute for the Income Tax 
—and no doubt for many of the indirect taxes—an\niform charge of 
eight shillings a year on every hundred pounds’ worth of property, 
measured, not by the income which it brought in to the owners, but 
by the price for which it could be sold in the market. The first con- 
sequence would be that a new valuation of every particle of the 
wealth of England would have to be made each year ; for, as it 
would have been the main source of the public revenue, and the 
heaviest burden on every member of the community, it would have 
been impossible not to take into account the enormous changes in the 
estimated value of property which annually occur in so complicated 
a society as ours, Loud and irresistible would have been the outcry, 
if aman had been compelled to go on paying the same tax on a 
property which had lost half of its value for sale, or if his neighbour 
continued to pay a trifle for land on which the great Devon consols 
or some other immense mineral wealth had been discovered. Here, 
then, a machinery would have been forced on the country of immense 
expensiveness, and boundless inconvenience and irritation, The 
valuers would hardly have been out of one’s house before they would 
have been in itagain—prying into every room, opening every drawer, 
ferreting out autographs, drawings, jewellery, anything which could 
realize money if sold. Who could have endured such an inquisi- 
tion! That it should ever have entered their heads to render such 
lecessary, alone supplies a measure of the administrative talent of 
Manchester reformers. 

But that is far from being all. 


have been still more intolerable. 
the 


The practical oppression would 
The selling price being the basis of 
Valuation of the property, and the regulator of the taxation 
founded upon it, let us look, for a moment, at the prodigious absurd- 
ies and iniquities it would have engendered. Suppose two men of 
‘qual wealth, invest it in the purchase of two estates of equal cost, 
vut of most unequal rental. One buys in a remote district where 
and is cheap, and obtains four per cent. for his money ; the other 


re _ 2 +1 e . ‘ . a ‘~ 
Prelers the beauty and convenience of Surrey, and is lucky if he gets 


Upon Mr. Briglht’s plan the tax-gatherer would have demanded 
‘ame sun from each, as both had paid the same price for their land ; 

UU © income of the one would have been twice as much as that of 
“we other, We will not ask whether Mr. Bright is aware that all the 
prope rey which either of these two men possesses is merely a machine 
or producing rent, but we ask, Is this even handed justice! And what 
the inatter more ludicrous is that the grand principle on which 
ece of Manchester statesmanship was proclaimed, amidst a very 
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neighbourhood ! 


Sennen 


would contribute to the national revenues according to his means. 
Delightful indeed, if practicable, but not obviously accomplished, 
when A, with only half the income from the same capital, pays 
fully as much tax as B. 


But, again, a man lives in a pleasant house, whether as country 


gentleman, or as country doctor or solicitor, in which his forefathers 
have dwelt for ages ; a railway is made through his district, and a 
station is built close to his house. 
more valuable for cottages, wharfs, stables, or what not; but 
it brings along with it its bustle, and publicity, and ugliness, and 
shrieking whistles, and nuisances of every kind. 


It makes the adjoining territory 


. . . The tax-collector 
forthwith sends in a demand for a tenfold tax, for will not the land 


fetch ten times moie money if sold? In vain the owner protests 
that all this was none of his doing, and has brought him no benefit ; 
that be dwells in no better house than before, and he has no increase of 
income to meet fresh charges. In vain he appeals to the annoyances 
which the change has brought to him ; his comfort spoilt, his peace 
disturbed, his beautiful rural view gone. The official is inexorable ; 
he has the orders of Mr. Bright’s Chancellor of the Exchequer to tax 
property, to tax the market value at which a thing can be appraised. 
If the proprietor dislike the charge, let him sell and retire. But what 
is that but fining and confiscation! Why should a man be forced to 
leave the home of his affections, or actually have a penalty inflicted on 
him, because others have come and ruined all that was agreeable in his 
He may even be unable to sell; his professional 
income may depend on his residing at that spot: what, under such 


circumstances, is an augmented tax but the height of injustice and 
cruelty | 


Instances may be multiplied ad infinitum. They all flow from 


a single source—a radical ignorance of the nature of wealth; then 
come in political passion and class-interest ; hatred of the landed 
gentry, and eagerness to remove the load from the gigantic profits 
of trade 
two ago could be truly sad to be not uncommon in the North of 





from the £100,000 a-year of realised gains, which a year or 


England. We may be told that a scheme so crude, so one sided, so 
unjust, never could have gone down with the country ; but such an 
assertion is more bold than trustworthy. Confidence in its LM possi- 
bility would not have been overwise two autumns ago, when the 


nl 


philippies of the great demagogne were hounding on the miayses 


against the owners of property, especially of landed property, and 


| of artful 


l flourish of trumpets, was that by this new invention every man | saries, though he may thereby protract the war to an extent that may 


when a feeble government cid not disdain to gather votes by an alli- 
ance with men of very different natures from their own. The 
alliance of a Chancellor of the Exchequer of such prodigious 
intellectual versatility, and such unsettled opinions, and such 
unsound judgment, as Mr. Gladstone, with an orator of such 
vigour and such resolution to accomplish his ends as Mr. Bright, 
threatened mischief which the nation aweke just in time to discover, 
and which even then might have been inevitable but for the far 
higher and better instincts of Lord Palmerston. Against such perils 
—and they may easily recur, for the motive to reproduce them never 
dies away—there is no security so strong and so lasting as knowledge. 
Had men been more fully aware of the astounding charlatanism of Mr. 
sright’s scheme—his thorough ignorance of the first elements of poli- 
tical economy, as well as practical statesmanship—it would have been 
hooted off the stage at its first appearance ; but it maintained itself 
for awhile, because men had not provided themselves beforehand with 
the requisite knowledge to judge it ; and, asthe great historian warned 
mankind many ages ago, the mass of men will ever be averse to taking 
the pains necessary to investigate the truth. Ignorance is ever the prey 
of selfish cunning, just as sound information is the most efficient baffler 
contrivers. To wait to get one’s arms ready till the 
danger is upon one is not a thrifty process, though a very familiar 
one, unfortunately, with the English nation. They pull through, at 
last, no doubt; but with a loss of money and labour, with such 
damage to reputation and property, with such an expenditure of toil- 
some efforts, as would break the backs of any other people in the 
world, It is better for statesmen, as well as for the people in general, 
to learn their political economy quietly beforehand, than to rely on 
extemporizing it amidst the heat of debate, and under the pressure 
of a danger urged on by a coalition of eloquence, ingenuity, igno- 
rapee, and democratic passion. 


THE ANTICIPATED ATTACK ON WASHINGTON. 
MNNHE most recent intelligence received from Washington up to the 
| time at which we write, discloses the fact that considerable fears 
are entertained for the satety of the Federal] capital, and that Mr. Lin- 
eoln’s government has gathered from every quarter all the reinforee- 
ments that are available for its defence against a coup de main, The 
movement, if attempted by President Davis—who is asserted by all 
who know him to be the best soldier and ablest general that America 
has yet produced—is so daring that nothing short of its absolute suecess 
can justify him in making it. 
and on his own soil ; and, if he continue to do sO, will inevitably 
wear out the means, the patience, and the enthusiasm, of his adver- 


He has hitherto acted on the defensive, 
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be almost as trying to his own resources as to those of the enemy. 
To attack Washington and fail would be to play into the hands of 
the North, and would give President Lincoln a far greater advantage 
than the fortune of war has as yet accorded to his armies or his cause, 
while the failure would have the additional disadvantage of render- 
ing peace more distant and problematical than before. 


As friends of peace, and of both parties, who look upon the sepa- 
ration of North and South as the best possible arrangement for each, 
we trust that President Davis will either not make the attempt, or 
that, having resolved to set the fortunes of the South upon this 
desperate cast, he will succeed so brilliantly as to capture the Federal 
army, together with Mr. Lincoln and his Cabinet. In that case he 
will be able to dictate an honourable peace from the steps of the 
Capitol The success of such a movement would be alike its glory 
and its justification ; and, if immediate peace were the result—as 
most probably it would be,—there might still be sume hope for the 
fast perishing liberties of America. Under present circumstances, 
liberty seems to be impossible. President Davis and President 
Lincoln are virtual dictators, each in his own section, of the once 
mighty Republic ; the one a dictator who loves the work and the 
position ; and the other a dictator, upon whose every principle and 
conviction the absolute power that is thrust upon him must be a 
standing outrage. To Mr. Davis it is no affliction to govern like an 
autocrat. To Mr. Lincoln, nurtured in the ideas and in the faith of 
liberty, it must be intolerable to be made the instrument of a cruel 
necessity, and to be compelled to abrogate one after the other every 
personal and public guarantee of constitutional freedom that made 
the United States the boast of their own people, and the hope and 
example of the world. 

The states of the North have yet to learn that no good ever came 
of a war in any part of the world that was not waged for national 
independence. The war which they are waging has no such pretext, 
for no one attempts to invade their independence. They have taken 
up arms for pride and for lust of dominion, as George IIT. did, and, 
like George III., they will inevitably be beaten. Happy for them if 
their liberty survive the conflict. 

In connection with the present position it will be instructive to 
the Americans to learn that the British Government has deemed it 
expedient to reinforce the British troops in Canada. This movement 
is purely defensive, and, whatever the Americans may think of it, will 
meet the approval of the British public, as well as of the Canadians. 
And although the Canadians are not only perfectly loyal and con- 
tented, as well as perfectly able to defend themselves against any 
aggression which the Democratic Northern party might deem it 
advisable to make for the sake of a rallying cry, or for a make-weight 
against Southern Secession, it is sound policy on the part of the 
British Government to strengthen, by the aid of a few regular troops, 
the hands of the volunteers and militiamen that Canada would pour 
into the conflict ; not so many as to justify the idea of conquest, 
but sufficient in number to give to the volunteers the example of 
discipline and the training to arms which make good soldiers. 


Canada never had any desire for incorporation with the United 
States, and is now less likely than ever to form such a wish. The 
Canadians know that they are well out of the strife, and all its 
troubles, expenses, and complications, and desire nothing better than 
to retain their liberty and their independence, and their almost 
nominal but ornamental and highly useful connection with the 
mother country. The North has quite enough on its hands, without 
picking a quarrel with Great Britain ; and if the presence of two or 
three additional British regiments in Canada shall have the effect of 
keeping its attention fixed upon that fact, these regiments will do 
good service, without being called upon to fire a shot, or expend an 
ounce of powder. If the North have not heart enough for the duty of 
emancipating the slaves of the South, we trust it will yet have 
wisdom enough to secure its own liberties, which it cannot do, either 
by persisting in a war with the South, or by any aggression upon 
Canada. 








PROGRESS. 


| agp ye is the cant word of our age. It is held up as the 

symbol of civilization—the sign of a thriving ora sinking state ; 
it is made the judge which decides on the value or worthlessness of 
forms of government, and the formula which comprehends every good 
thing which can happen to man. It is the favourite watchword of 
party—the shibboleth of good and evil in polities—the badge which 
distinguishes the slaves of routine and stagnation from those who, 
like Diomed, boast to be better than their fathers. Its very sound, 
we are told, overwhelms the Conservative ; he cannot hold up his 
head in such a presence ; he stands abashed before the majesty of a 
principle so infinitely superior to his own. The Liberal candi- 
date thinks he has decided the contest in his own favour when 
he has announced himself as the friend of progress, for what more 
or greater could he say? What more certain to discomfit the pre- 
tensions of the Opposition? A Conservative, it is true, will, every 
now and then, equally claim to be devoted to progress: but is this 








not manifest larceny—the theft of the winning word by a notorious 
impostor 4 

In all this language there is much truth, but also much folly and 
confusion. Like all words which have had a run of luck in politics, 
the expression, “progress,” possesses some genuine strength—some 
really powerful principle ; but it was too good to be left to one side 
only ; the truth it conveyed penetrated the other side also, and singe 
and in consequence, it has been so bandied about as to become on 
both the Liberal and Conservative sides, sometimes an instrument of 
power, when honestly held and fairly used, sometimes a counterfeit 
and impostor of the purest water. 

Of true and wholesome political progress, there are two varieties 
which must be carefully distinguished. Governments which, under 
certain circumstances of the world, have done good work, and haye 
advanced the moral and social development of nations, are apt to out. 
live their day ; society is changed around them ; the men they rule 
are no longer the same ; they have acquired new tastes, new wants 
new notions ; there must be a change of rule also, or the purposes of 
political life will cease to be fulfilled. Inevitable conflicts will arise 
from the dissimilarity between the governors and the governed ; and 
perpetual disquietude, suspension of improvement, and often decay into 
barbarism would be the results. In these cases the thing needed jg a 
radical and substantial alteration of the form of government : no 
weaker remedy will suffice. Thus it was that the ancient royalty of 
France had become worn out, and perished in the whirlwind of the 
French Revolution ; thus it was that the principle of the Holy Alli. 
ance, the child of reaction and genuine fear, grew to be unsuited to 
the social state of modern Europe, and has already begun to fade 
away in Prussia and even Russia; thus it is that the world 
hopes for the fruits of good government from the substitution of con 
stitutional rule for the sway of the Bourbons in the two Sicilies ; and 
thus finally it is, that the Emperor of Austria has had the sagacity to 
perceive that an aristocratic monarchy is incompatible with the pre- 
sent condition and future hopes of Austria, and has had the magna. 
nimity to divest himself of a large portion of absolute power by sum- 
moning an Imperial Parliament to control the prerogative of the 
Crown. 

Changes of this nature are always difficult and hazardous, 
Rarely, if ever, are they made in time. Those who are in power 
are naturally slow to perceive the vices of the system they ad- 
minister, and are too apt to interpret the discontent of the people 
as the momentary ebullition of anger at some passing event, rather 
than as the utterance of the sense that the old institutions are 
exhausted, and that the new life of the people necessitates new forms. 
Hence the transition is commonly made through violence and blood : 
the dammed up waters burst their banks at last, and desolate the 
land. But it is not the injury immediately caused by the débdcle 
which is the evil chiefly to be lamented, but rather the difficult and 
dangerous risk thereby caused to the institutions that follow, and the 
uncertain nature and character of the principle which is to rule in 
the future. Great and terrific as were the outrages and losses of the 
Reign of Terror, France would have speedily outgrown the disaster, 
and effaced the traces of her sufferings, had she not unhappily destroyed 
elements of vital necessity for freedom, which are now, and possibly 
will ever be, irrecoverable. France annihilated the forces which are 
the indispensable materials of representative government, and from 
that hour a secure and well-poised enjoyment of liberty has been impos- 
sible for that great nation. The nature of Frenchmen was altered, 
and they have never been able to go on without a master. 


The struggle for the Reform Bill of 1832, to a certain extent, par- 
took of this character. The government of England underwent a 
revolution. Many of the details of her ancient institutions had become 
unsuited to the altered circumstances of the nation; the forces 
which were strong in society were not strong in Parliament ; the 
representation did not embrace the whole people, and the urgent wants 
of a large portion of the community were disregarded and w- 
provided for. There had been too much delay in meeting the require- 
ments of the change in the people ; the oligarchical powers in the 
House of Commons could not see any need for improvement ; and 
had it not been for the marvellous vitality of the English Constitu- 
tion, in ever throwing out some remedy to repel each malady as !t 
arises, and the habitual self-command of the British people, we might 
now have been living under a Republic, or, like France, under 4 
despot. The recollection of our own peril, and the shipwreck ©! 
French liberty, may teach us sympathy for the efforts of Francis 
Joseph to avert such calamities by founding parliamentary gover 
ment on the ruins of the ancient despotism. 

But this is not the species of progress with which, happily, ¥¢ 
are now concerned in England. We have not to deal with revolutions, 
whether peaceful or violent, but with improvement. The institutions 
of England are again in thorough harmony with the character of the 
people, and form a government which suits the wants of society 4 
it exists in this country. They perform good work, and do the 
public business of the nation well ; but, like everything human, they 
are capable of yielding yet better work, and producing yet higher 
improvement in the character and condition of the peovle. Man and 
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matter, by the law of human life, change incessantly, and their 
government, if it is to remain adapted to their needs, must change 
too. Progress, then, in such a case, may change things for the better ; 
st may carry out improvements in the genuine spirit of institutions 
which, as a whole, are sound and satisfactory. This principle of 
development in conformity with the real character of the Constitution 
we enjoy, is the essence and the pith of true progress ; every change 
in the marrow and substance of the institutions themselves, is spurious 
and unsound. 

It was true progress when the Commons of England stood on 
their ancient right, and successfully resisted the attempt of Charles I. 
and the Cavaliers to govern England without parliaments. It was 
equally true progress when our ancestors crushed an interpretation of 
the dispensing powers of the Sovereign, which would have placed 
every law at the mercy of the Crown, and would have reared in this 
realm the new and uncongenial sway of absolute monarchy. They 
preferred to alter the dynasty which ruled by hereditary title, to 
changing the spirit of those laws and of that constitution, to which 
England owed her greatness and her happiness. It was true progress 
which overthrew, though unfortunately not by gradual amelioration, 
but by a single convulsive effort, an oligarchy of hereditary influence 
and vested interests and monopolies, which had destroyed the equili- 
brium of the national representation, and had grasped at a prepon- 
derance of power, which was repugnant to the genius of the constitu- 
tion, and mischievously thwarted the best interests of the people. 
In all these cases no violence was done to the spirit of existing 
institutions ; they had become distorted by the abnormal growth of 
some of their principal elements. But the remedy was found, not as 
in France by the destruction of the constitution itself, but by 
the re-adjustment of the weights of the engine, by restoring the pro- 
portionate importance of each part, by taking away where too much 
had been selfishly appropriated, or giving freely where too little or 
nothing had been conceded. Power was redistributed, but not one 
element of the constitution was expunged. The change effected in 
each case was large, but it always bore the unfailing stamp of English 
political genius ; it was not made till demanded by some practical 
requirement, and it was up to the wants of the occasion, but never 
went beyond, The folly was avoided of visiting on the institution 
the sins of the offender who had abused it. William of Orange 
succeeded to every legal right of the monarchy, and the House of 
Lords was actually strengthened by the loss of its unconstitutional 
influence over the boroughs. 

But these are changes advocated under the glorious name of pro- 
gress, Which are not developments of the constitution, and which are 
alien from its spirit—which are neither reforms nor improvements. 
It would be false and spurious progress to abolish the House of 
Lords, and to establish in this free country the despotism of a single 
chamber. It would be not the carrying out, but the annihilation of 
the constitution, so to confer the franchise on new electors, as to dis- 
franchise the present constituencies of the kingdom ; and by giving 
overwhelming preponderance to the most uneducated and numerous 
classes to bring the people under subjugation to a power as absolute 
and more irresponsible than ever the Crown or the Lords possessed in 
England. 
spit of the constitution to modern times, to suppress the old 
boroughs and counties of England, and under the name of a theo- 
retical equality, to create electoral districts over the whole land, 
which would return an exaggerated proportion of members of the 
same kind, and would deprive the House of Commons of many of 
those elements which render it the faithful representation of the 
hation, 
the constitution, to interpret the word people as meaning the traders, 
aruizans, and working men only, and to carry this interpretation into 
every part of the political organization of the country. It is not to 
}romote progress to represent that every enlargement of the political 
power of the so-called popular portion of society is of necessity a clear 
gun, and a diminution of unjust privilege ; for justice, freedom, and 
equality of rights may perish quite as certainly and as fatally through 
the exclusive domination of the poor asof the rich. And, finally, it is 
hov progress, but revolution, to inculeate that because organic change 
ey: once needed by an urgent practical necessity, and was productive 
“' lnmense benefits, therefore all subsequent developments of such a 
principle, uncalled for by any positive want, and directed to the 
ment of no clearly-defined benefit, must equally advance the 
erty and the happiness of the whole people. All this would be 
retrogression, not progress, 








AMERICAN VIEWS UPON THE GREAT CIVIL WAR. 


YW O very distinguished Americans have appealed to the people of 
this country to turn the tide of what they believe to be the 
“nnatural and impolitic sympathy expressed on this side of the 
Atlantic with the cause of the Secessionists. The first Mrs. 


is 


It would not be progress, nor true allegiance to the idea of | 





the struggle ; and the second is Mr. Henry C. Carey, of Philadelphia, 
who replies to “a distinguished English economist,” who had urged 
upon his attention the unhappy fact that the liberties of America 
were perishing in consequence of the efforts made by the North to 
resume dominion over the dissatisfied and revolted South. Both 
letters deserve attention ; both look at the war and its issues from 
an American point of view ; both present different explanations of 
its causes, though both agree that the North must conquer the 
South ; and both appeal to the public opinion of Great Britain against 
the Secessionists. It is impossible not to admire the philanthropic 
zeal of Mrs. Stowe. She speaks from her heart; but she is 
not of the majority. She is one of the small but devoted band 
whose boast it is to raise the banner of “Freedom to the 
Slave,”—who look upon the struggle between Southern slavery 
and Northern liberty as an “irrepressible conflict,” never to be 
ended but by the emancipation of an oppressed race, and who, 
when taunted by slaveholders with an attempt to overthrow 
the law of the country, hurl in their faces “the higher law” of 
God and Nature, that condemned slavery as the worst of crimes. 
This party is not in the ascendant in the councils of the North. 
Mr. Lincoln is not even its representative. His aim and that of 
his colleagues and supporters is not to abolish, but to prevent the 
extension of slavery. Mr. Seward, Mr. Sumner, and Mr. Chase, do 
not look upon the matter as philanthropists, but as politicians ; and, 
in taking office, have ceased to be abolitionists. Mrs. Stowe remains 
true to the generous aspirattons that produced “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
but her purpose, and that of other apostles of the same cause is not 
the purpose ofthe North. The North does not speak out manfully on 
the subject. It palliates the thing it ought to abhor ; it ostracizes 
the free negro within its own boundaries—will not sit upon a jury 
with him—will not go to a theatre, or ball, or even to church or 
chapel with him, and dreads to look the great question of Eman- 
cipation fairly in the face, and measure its height and depth. 
Englishmen see through a false pretence sooner than most people, 
and they cannot sympathize with hypocrisy. If Mrs. Stowe can 
but impress her convictions upon the Federal Government, and 
induce it to proclaim freedom to the slave, as Jefferson proclaimed 
it in the first draught of the Declaration of Independence, English 
sympathy, long withheld, will finally go with it. But, even in 
that case, the opinion of this country will say what it says now— 
better separate from the South, and wash your hands of the evil thing, 
that cannot be immediately abolished without a negro Jacquerie, 
than incur such a terrible responsibility. Let the South that loves 
slavery keep it, and pay the penalty ; but let the free North be 
quit of it for ever, and of all the guilt and shame that will follow 
it till it die out in the natural progress of civilization! ‘That would 
be the true course. But the North loves empire better than freedom, 
and she also, as surely as the South, will have to pay the penalty. 
Mr. Carey’s letter to his English correspondent is not that of a 


| philanthropist but of a politician, and is a temperate and clear 


It would not be progress and a true adaptation of the | 


| ment of the empire, whatever might result. 





Harriet Beecher Stowe, the authoress of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” who 
‘as addressed a long, and evidently sincere letter to Lord Shaftes- | 


by a td . . . . . . 
ry, upon what conceives to be the animating spirit of | 


she | 


exposition of Northern opinion on the desirability, expediency, 
and necessity of maintaining the union @ tout priv. His state 


ment, as it is presented to English understanding, reads as if 
it were written by a Minister of George III., in reply to the 
claims of the thirteen British colonies that revolted under 


Washington, The same arguments are employed throughout, and 
supported by the same alleged necessity of upholding the Law, 

This also was the Georgian maxim. George IIL. believed it to be 
his duty as a king to uphold his royal prerogative, to parley with no 
rebel chief, to admit no claim upon the part of his revolted subjects 
in America to set the laws at defiance, and to suffer no dismember- 
Every American knows 
what came of his “ firmness ;” and it has ever since been the pride of 
all the citizens of all the States, to tell their children the great deeds of 
the patriot Washington, who conquered the armies of this obstinate 
King, set his arguments at nought, and established the independence 
of the Republic. 

Mr. Carey declares that “there exist obstacles to separation so 
serious as almost to forbid that it should take place, either now or at 
any future time.” It may be asked, however, what those obstacles 
are. As far as we can gather from his letter, they exist in the peculiar 
circumstances of the Federalists in Western Virginia, Maryland, 
North Carolina, and Kentucky. “ Are the: e,” he asks, “to be aban 
doned to the tender mercies of the Secessionists ! What, in the event 
of a separation, are we to do with the brave and hardy people W ho 
are busily engaged in those States in organizing for the defence ot 
the Union and the law?” No doubt it will be as hard upon these 
people as it was upon the minority who in the days of Washington 
desired to retain their allegiance to the mother country, anc who, 
under the name of “United Empire Loyalists,” abandoned their 
former homes in Pennsylvania and elsewhere, and fled into Canada, 
rather than countenance what they considered to be a rebellion, or 
take the oaths to a new Government that was founded upon treason. 

-4¢ the Unionists in the Border States who have the misfortune to 
disagree with the majority of their fellow-citizens who have declared 
for Secession, must take their chance, and make the best terms they 
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can, like all other minorities. The frontier line between the Southern 
Confederation and the Northern Union will, no doubt, be difficult to 
arrange ; but, thongh difficult, it will not be impossible. It will be a 
matter for compromise after both sides shall have inflicted upon each 
other al! the damage and injury they can, and shall have laid down 
their arms from utter exhaustion, to consider whether it be possible 
or advisable to strike another blow. And all Mr. Carey’s arguments 
go to support the proposition that nothing can or should be done 
until that inevitable moment. We in this country dread, for the 
sake of the Americans themselves, the danger which their liberties 
must incur if that moment be waited for; and for that reason, as 
well as from the desire to witness the end of so unnatural a war, 
we think the North would act with true wisdom and patriotism in 
accepting the Secession as a fact, while yet the liberty of any portion 
of the people remains. 

Mr. Carey, who, like the rest of his countrymen, falls into the 
error of thinking it impossible that Englishmen can ever understand 
America, proves that he, for one, does not understand England, when 
he quotes De Tocqueville to the effect, “that in the eyes of the 
English, chat which is most useful to England is always the cause of 
justice; that the man or the government which serves the interests of 
England has all sorts of good qualities, and that he who hurts these 
interests has all sorts of defects,” and insists that, for these reasons, 
England, fearing for her supply of cotton, sympathizes with the 
South, and would rather that the North should be beaten than that 
there should be any deficiency in the supplies which feed the mills of 
Lancashire. But Mr. Carey is utterly in error. Whatever incon- 
venience may happen to England in this respect will be but temporary. 
The whole world is before us, ready to grow cotton at our demand. 
India, Egypt, Australia, and the West India Islands will in due 
time provide us with all we need, even though the Southern Con- 
federation should cease to cultivate it, which is not at all probable. 

The fact is, that the sympathies of England are not with the South, 
though Englishmen acknowledge that Jefferson Davis has quite as 
much right on ‘his side as George Washington had, and think Seces- 
sion the best thing for both parties if they could but see their true 
interests. Neither are their sympathies with the North, that acts on 
a false pretence ; that raised the cry of freedom for the slave, and 
abandoned it when it was likely to become effective ; that adheres to 
a stupid tari! which renders the whole commercial world its natural 
enemy ; and that for the lust of dominion, and for the sake of being 
a great and powerful nation abroad rather than at home, consents to 
sacrifice its internal liberties. The hearts of our people are not set 
upon cotton. We sympathise with liberty in America as we sym- 
pathised with it in Italy, and we lament that neither in the North 
nor in the South has it any longer a home or a resting-place. If 
Englishmen were half as selfish as M. de Tocqueville and Mr. Carey 
suppose, they would rejoice at the troubles of America ; they would 
be glad that the imsolence of its statesmen had received a rebuke, 
and would look with complacency, if not with more positive satisfac- 
tion, upon the fact that the great swarm of industrious enterprising 
men who, finding no scope for their energies in the over-crowded land 
of their birth, emigrated to America, and increased from year to year 
the power, the population, and the wealth of the United States, would, 
for the future, settle in Canada or Australia. But Englishmen have 
no such feelings. They are not: insensible to the importance of the 
cotton question ; but they wish America not only to be great, which 
is a good thing, but to be free, which is a better; and they lament 
and deplore, with generous and disinterested sympathy, that the 
New World, where everything seemed so fair and prosperous, should 
repeat all the errors of the old ; and that the great cause of constitu- 
tional liberty, and the right of self-government, should receive such a 
fatal blow as the Americans have given it. 





BREAD IN FRANCE IN 1561. 

FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
A yiELD of bran but little bread!” that is the ery of the French agri- 
‘ulturalists at the present moment throughout four-tifths of all France. The 
thing is extremely serious, and lies at the root of the late imperial grant to 
the rural communes, about which such a noise is being made, and for which 
the prefectures and municipalities of the whole land are ordered to send up 
addresses of thanksgiving. 

We endeavoured, a short time since, to point out some few of the tenden- 
cies of public opinion im France, and some few of the causes of those 
tendencies. Now, one of the causes is the extreme poverty of the peasant 
class, and the impossibility of relieving it, unless a Government should exist 
strong enough to alter the laws by which the soil is held and transmitted. 
The Times, m a very remarkable article last month, very properly and very 
wiscly commented on the importance to England of a good harvest. But 
the importance of a good or bad harvest in France is of infinitely greater 
importance for the Emperor Napoleon IIL, and upon it may indirectly 
depen the qnestion of peace or war in Europe. Therefore are the facts so 
sedulously concealed from the public; therefore is it not permitted to any 
Parisian journal to hint even at the true state of the case. A very few words 
will explain why, in the present condition of France, a very bad harvest 


muy be productive of consequences which it would fail to have in any other 
country ° 
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In the first place, let any Englishman try to realize to himself the workings 
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of the territorial laws of France ; let him picture to himself the aspect 
land, in which what meets his eye on all sides is nothing lens them. peae 
patchwork, proving the “ infinitesimal subdivision,” and bringing home to him 
the painful absurdity of that element, which should feed all, being so parceled 
out as in many cases to feed none. “ Poor land in the hands of poor men !” 
Let Englishmen think over that, for that is the normal condition of France 
The consequence is evident and is inevitable ; it is a necessity for France 
always to have fine harvests, just as she must always achieve victories. (Other 
countries are so constituted, as to be able to stand evil fortune ; they are 
like strong men, who can afford to have an illness, and recover from jt, 
France cannot. France is condemned to perpetual success, and possesses no 
one single force within her capable of resisting a disaster. Whatever may be 
the form under which Frenchmen are governed (since the great revolution 
their tendency is to hold those who govern them responsible for everythin 
Therefore is it, that the Government in France is lost if not successful 
Things have gone so far upon this road that now the Emperor Napo. 
leon III. is held accountable for hailstorms and hurricanes ; and the ignorant 
masses, upon whom alone he can rely, upon whose votes (genuine or fictitious) 
every act must, at all events, appear to be based, turn round upon him, ang 
accuse him of every misfortune, without in the same proportion ascribing to 
him whatever good may occur. The tendency of the masses, in short, is to 
be displeased with the Executive Government if they are visited by any jj]. 
luck. And, accordingly, in the eyes of the Ministers, it is absolutely seditious 
just now in France to speak openly of the badness of the harvest! For 
such evils and for such a feeling, the very existence of which, in a great 
measure, owes its origin to the conduct of the Government, French statesmen 
appear to see but two remedies—compensation for the evil, or a distraction 
of the attention sufficient to prevent the evil from being noticed. 

Compensation for all evils produced by natural causes! It is an expensive 
system, and has already cost the empire unnumbered millions. In other 
words, it is the transformation of the chief of the state into Providence, 
But man, with his finite means, cannot long go on playing at Providence, 
and then the next best thing he can do is to produce ped in his victim, 
The French themselves say : “ Qui dort dine ;” which is equivalent to saying 
that “he who dreams is fed.” Let it be so; it is the device of the drunkard 
and the gamester ; of all those, in short, who in that which is not seek for a 
refuge from that which is. It is a desperate remedy, but it is a remedy; 
and, as far as mere coin goes, a cheaper one than compensation. Compensa- 
tion must one day assume the shape of increased taxation, and the moment 
that it does so, its virtue is destroyed in the eyes of a nation which will 
rather die than pay. 

Distraction is a more dangerous remedy still, for it means war—(Gallicd, 
glory)—external war, external glory! That may be relied upon as a palliative 
for many material ills, and, for a time, empty stomachs in France may be 
fed by dreams. But one of two things is inevitable; either these empty 
stomachs must go on being filled by solid substantial bread, bought and paid 
for by the Government—that is “ compensation ;” or they must be made to 
nourish themselves on dreams—that is “‘ distraction”—glory ! 

This being the position of affairs, it is not a matter of indifference to the 
British public whether the harvest in France be an average or a very bad one, 
The real truth is that it is the latter. From information carefully collected in 
different provinces, the result appears to be :—That for anything like a 
parallel to the present harvest, “it would be necessary to revert at least to the 
year 1846!” whilst the majority of farmers declare this year to be considerably 
the worst of the two! That not only is the yield of the present year inferior 
as to quantity, but deplorably bad as to quality, the ear being small, light, 
withered, and dry. That the hard winter having done its work many agr- 
culturists sought a refuge by sowing in March, but the unnatural heats of 
June burnt up all! That barley (which in certain localities means beer) is 
in the same state as wheat, and that oats, which promised the best of the 
three, have also been parched up just as they were about to be reaped. 
That the small yield of corn, giving also of course a small yield of straw 
manure for the coming year is deficient, and the immense majority of French 
farmers will (as they always incline to do) diminish their stock of cattle. All 
these things are, all these things are serious, and all these things are concealed ! 
The Times tells of legs of mutton in Paris rising suddenly from fifteen ot 
sixteen sous to nineteen sous a pound ; that is something, certainly ; but that 
is a minor grievance. Let the English reader reflect upon some few of the 
facts we have noted, and he will see that it is not indifferent to us that the 
harvest in France should “ furnish more bran than bread !”* 








MEXICO. 


Quousque tandem, O Catilina, abutere patientia nostra ? How much longer 
are we to tolerate the rampant audacity of weakness? What no civilized 
country of the Old World would presume to do in its strength, is done by 
the miserable anarchists of Mexico, with their bigotry, their insolvency, and 
their brigandage. But the question which must now force itself upon the 
Government of England, is one neither of money nor of religious toleration. 
It is one of life and death. Never since the imprisonment in the Black Hole 
at Calcutta, has the personal safety of so many Englishmen been jeopardied 
as it is at the present moment in Mexico. “ Death to foreigners” is the CTY; 
and the murder of Mr. Beale has shown that it is no empty imprecatiol. 
It has already borne fruit in the outrage of women, and the blood of men. 
If an account of a razzia upon one of the Real del Monte villages be 
true, viz., that the murder was unattended by plunder, the character of the 
movement must be of more than ordinary vindictiveness. But we are slow 
to believe in such an unnatural act of abstinence on the part of men who, 5? 
far as they are not open robbers, are, from the highest to the lowest, gamblers 
and adventurers. We believe, notwithstanding the statement to the com 





trary, that there has been as much robbery as bloodshed. We know that 
bloodshed has begun ; and we shudder when we think of the extent to which 
| it may have been, and is, persisted in. main 
The English Government are out of town. But what if they were sitting 
in Council? Events would overtake their deliberations. Events have ove™ 
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* These words are taken from the Journal d’ Agriculture Pratique, ministerial paper, 
(like some few other special prints) ventures to hint at the badness of the harvest in sp!'¢ © 
| orders to the contrary, more binding on the Paris press than on any other, 
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es 
taken them. No man knows what each day may bring forth ; and the rate | he defeated a body of Government troops, and shot or hanged all the officers 
at which mischief is doing in Mexico is the rate at which conflagrations or | who fell into his hands. He is without artillery, which may prevent him 

pread themselves abroad in their destructiveness. Let the | from making any immediate attempt on the city of Mexico ; but the garrisons 


; lations s 
pear of a single statement tell us how matters stand ; and let those who 


believe that anything short of English troops on the spot will protect 
English lives and English property consider them with care. Let those who 
believe that a naval demonstration off Vera Cruz, or the collection of the 
customs at Tampico, will touch the life-and-death elements of the question, 
Jearn that the district of which we are about to speak is just an eight days’ 
march from the nearest port. ; 

Nearly at an equal distance from Tampico and Vera Cruz, or about 220 
miles from each, lies, at a mean level of some 5,000 feet, the mining district 
of Real del Monte. Of all the mining establishments of Mexico, this is the 
most important. It runs out in length rather than breadth, and is a strip of 
land, with the towns of Regla and Pachuca at its extremities, and at a dis- 
tance of twenty-two miles from one another. First and last, 6,000 men, 
women, and children find their daily bread in the industry here developed. 
The company, at its commencement, was purely and simply English ; founded 
by English enterprise, supported by English capital, and worked by English 
skill. In time, however, several of the shares changed hands, and though 
the present cry throughout the district is “Death to the foreigner,” just as if 
it were so much English soil, there is a fair amount of native capital invested 
in it. The coinage of the last year was upwards of 4,000,000 of dollars ; 
the amount of salary transmitted to the families of the employds in England 
being, in some years, as much as £60,000. In this we get a measure of the 
magnitude and importance of the concern. 

But again and again it must be remembered that, at the present time, the 
money element, great as it is, isof minor importance. The last attack was 
made by 2,000 men, with 3,000 more at the back of them, 5,000 in all ; 5,000 
of the ruffianly brigands of Marquez, cruel, rapacious, by no means cowards, 
and endowed with either acquired skill or natural aptitude for guerilla 
warfare. 

Against these, the whole number of drilled and armed English is under 
300; and we have seen the extent of frontier which they have to defend. 
Let our national pride put what value we may upon this handful of men, 
it is still miserably and patently inadequate. 

From the annexed letter we get a general view of the chaotic con- 
dition of the country at large. But it is not the generalities which most 
impress us. The condition implied by them is, more or less, chronic ; the 
general or constitutional remedy for which may be delayed. The dangers 
under notice are definite, particular, pressing. Interference may abate 
them ; but not interference of any kind.’ Taking the customs at the ports 
will not abate them. Ships off Tampico will not abate them. Representa- 
tions at the Capital will not abate them. The interference of British and 
French troops, bodily and on the spot, will abate them ; and less than this 
will not. 

We say “ British and French,” and at another time we should say “ British, 
French, and American.” 
tibilities of two over-sensitive nations, should keep England from the 
initiation of bold and decided counsels. But, on the other hand, no petty 
jealousy should make her hesitate to admit, and even demand, co-operation. 
Both France and America have real interests in Mexico. In money-value 
they are less than our own ; but, in respect to the numbers of individuals 
engaged in Mexico, there are more French than English. That France will 
claim a voice in the affairs of Mexico is certain ; and it is equally certain 
that the affairs of Mexico are matters in which her voice (however preten- 
tious it may be in certain other quarters) has a fair right to be heard. 
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PRIVATE LETTER FROM MEXICO. 


My Dear ———— ,—Alas for Mexico! She has already suffered much 
from revolutions, but the worst is yet to come. Notwithstanding the change 
which took place in December last, and the hopes that were then inspired, 
the country is again in as great disorder as during the period immediately 
preceding ‘the fall of Miramon, but without the prospect of improvement 
which at that time rendered the crisis endurable. 

The Liberals would have found it no easy matter to break the power of 
the hydra-headed party supported by the priests, even had they devoted 
their whole energy to the task ; but so far were they from recognizing the 
hecessity of promptly following up the advantages gained at the close of 
last year that they concentrated their army in the capital, and abandoned 
themselves to a feeling of security, as if nothing remained to be done but to 
forvet the hardships of the campaign amidst the indulgences of a city life, 
an to divide the spoil afforded by the now prostrate Church. It would have 
been well if the latter object could have conduced to the salvation of the 
country, for it has indeed been effectually accomplished. Property to the ex- 
tent of twenty-seven millions of dollars has been squandered in about three 
mouths, and in such a manner as to seandalise a population already too 
familiar with those practices by which an ainple revenue is made to yield but 
“ scanty supply for the public service. 

: properly carried out the policy of Juarez’s government with regard to 
the Church would have redounded to its own credit and stability, while con- 
ferring a benefit on the whole country ; but the scheme was adopted from 
unworthy motives, and has been conducted with the most flagrant disregard 
ofall right principle and feeling. The result is that the property has got 
into the hands of a few speculators, and will be of no service to the nation ; 
and that the ecclesiastical policy of the Government, instead of being a 
pre tra os will become one of the most powerful instruments of its 
Pet sup the Government has been neglecting + mall este Se smote 
of the ae te the country, and has been outraging the religious prejudices 
i me, _— motives which admit of no justification, the clergy, with 
good acc stic ability and perseverance, has been turning all these ee 
seve account. As the result, Marquez is now within a few leagues of the 
“apital, with a large force intercepting mails and convoys, displaying 
‘cmirable tact and activity in harassing the Government troops, and sup- 
Porting himself 








No false delicacy, or fear of wounding the suscep- | 








robbe elf by the same system of exaction—or, in other words, of | 
‘Ty—which was practised to such an extent last year. A few days ago | 


have been withdrawn from Tacubaya and the adjacent villages, which are all 
— to him, and the alarm is so great that many of the inhabitants are 
eaving. 

Juarez’s Government has fallen into the utmost discredit, from its weakness 
and incompetency, and a change is imminent. Unfortunately, however, it is 
hardly possible that any change can bring improvement ; for the demoraliza- 
tion is such that no Government will be able to enforce obedience beyond the 
gates of the capital. Perhaps Marquez would rule with a firmer hand than 
any one else, and, bigoted and bloodthirsty as he is, it would be better that 
he should be President—which is no unlikely thing—than that all authority 
should be a mere name and a mockery, as at present. The whole country is 
a prey to lawlessness and violence ; and of this the Government can hardly 
plead ignorance, as the Governor of the city was himself robbed a few evenings 
ago, when returning from the gambling feast at San Agustin ! 

Congress has been in session for nearly a month, but its labours have led 
to no practical result beyond a change of Ministry. It has showed in no 
equivocal manner its opposition to Juarez; and yet he has obtained a 
majority of votes in the election which has just taken place for a new 
President, so that the difficulties of the situation will probably be increased 
by a want of co-operation on the part of the Chamber and the executive. 

It is hopeless to look for improvement from any new combination of the 
elements existing in the country. Liberals, Conservatives, and foreigners all 
admit that intervention is the only remedy ; and the future history of Mexico 
will indeed be a sad one, unless a friendly hand interposes to check her in 
her present downward career. There is the other possible fate, of annexation 
to the Southern States of America ; but, as matters are there at present, it 
may be questioned if this would tend to the furtherance of civilization and 
moral advancement. Ever Yours, -. 











A VERY STRANGE STORY. 


A story reaches us from Calcutta that would be very difficult to believe, 
if the facts were not placed before us in the unimpeachable form of a report 
of proceedings in a Court of Justice. As the details unwind seteanabves 
before us, we read and wonder, inclined to hope that the printers must have 
made a mistake in laying the scene in a country governed by English law. 
But no ; the prosecutor, the defendant, the witnesses, the jury, the judge, are 
all subjects of Queen Victoria ; and the case is reported with such elabora- 
tion and minuteness as to prevent all suspicion of its being a hoax. The 
facts of this very strange story are as follow :— 

The Rev. Mr. Long, a missionary of the Established Church of England, 
has laboured in his vocation in India for twenty years, — Christianity 
among the Hindoos, and endeavouring, in order that he might be the better 
able to understand the peculiar idiosyncracy of the native mind, to make 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the popular literature current in their 
own tongue among the race which it was his mission to Christianize. 

Among other works in Hindostanee, which came under Mr. Long’s notice, 
as a student of contemporary literature, was a play, entitled, “ Nil Durpan ; 
or, the Mirror of Indigo Planting,” in which the dramatist satirized the life, 
manners, and oppressive conduct, real or alleged, of the British indigo 
planters in India, and held them up to the ridicule or hatred of his country- 
men. The reverend gentleman, being struck with this work, not for its 
beauties or its merits, but for the insight it afforded into the workings of the 
native mind, and for the light it threw upon their prejudices and their 
grievances, actual or imaginary, translated it carefully, printed it, and 
transmitted copies to the principal people concerned in the government of 
India, as well as to a few of the leading philanthropists, men of letters, and 
journalists of England. The sensitive indigo-planters chose to consider this 
drama as a malicious libel upon them, and put forward one of their number 
to prosecute Mr. Long for publishing it. Incredible as it may appear, Mr. 
Long was tried upon the charge, found guilty, and sentenced to a month's 
imprisonment in the common gaol, and to pay a fine of 1,000 rupees. 

The presiding judge, Sir Mordaunt Wells, in passing sentence, dwelt 
severely upon the insinuations in the play against the character of planters’ 
wives in India, and asked the jury “ to consider in their verdict whether the 
insinuation was not a reproach against the whole middle class of the women 
of England,” and whether it “ could have been published by a clergyman of 
the Church of England, with a bond fide and conscientious belief that it would 
forward the interests of society!” The jury were of the same mind as the 
judge, and found the defendant guilty ; on which the judge pronounced the 
astounding sentence above mentioned. 

Evidently the indigo planters must have sore consciences if they cannot 
endure as a body charges which were not levelled against any individual 
among them. Their attempt to sacrifice Mr. Long, for rendering both them 
and the Government of India the service of showing them what the native 
population thought of them, whether rightfully or wrongfully, will recoil 
upon themselves. A sentence 80 utterly preposterous cannot, we should 
hope, be allowed to stand ; but if it lead, as we trust it will, toa thorough 
investigation, on appeal in this country into the true relations subsisting 
between the indigo planters and the peasantry of India, and (if the report of 
the trial be correct, as we presume it to be) to a rigorous inquiry into the 
conduct of the presiding judge, and into the administration of justice in 
India, it will not have been passed in vain, and Mr. Long’s condemnation 
will have aided the cause of truth and justice. 

It is possible that the insinuations or charges in the play were wholly 
false ; but that is not the point at issue. Mr. Long, it appears, has also 
translated from ‘the Hindostanee attacks by native philosophers upon the 
fundamental truths of Christianity, and has circulated them among the 
clergy of the Established Church, the officials of the Government, and the 
leading Europeans in India, besides sending copies to London ; and in 80 
doing he has rendered good service to the cause of the Gospel, by thus 
giving every missionary who, like himself, may design to spend his life in the 
conversion of the natives of India to a purer faith, an pera of con- 

futing statements of the existence of which they might otherwise lave been 
ignorant. To know and understand the current of the native mind in ques- 
tions of theology, is necessary for every teacher of religion, if he would 
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can, like all other minorities. The frontier line between the Southern 
Confederation and the Northern Union will, no doubt, be difficult to 
arrange ; but, though difficult, it will not be impossible. It will be a 
matter for compromise after both sides shall have inflicted upon each 
other all the damage and injury they can, and shall have laid down 
their arms from utter exhaustion, to consider whether it be possible 
or advisable to strike another blow. And all Mr. Carey’s arguments 
go to support the proposition that nothing can or should be done 
until that inevitable moment. We in this country dread, for the 
sake of the Americans themselves, the danger which their liberties 
must incur if that moment be waited for; and for that reason, as 
well as from the desire to witness the end of so unnatural a war, 
we think the North would act with true wisdom and patriotism in 
accepting the Secession as a fact, while yet the liberty of any portion 
of the people remains. 

Mr. Carey, who, like the rest of his countrymen, falls into the 
error of thinking it impossible that Englishmen can ever understand 
America, proves that he, for one, does not understand England, when 
he quotes De Tocqueville to the effect, “that in the eyes of the 
English, chat which is most useful to England is always the cause of 
justice ; that the man or the government which serves the interests of 
England has all sorts of good qualities, and that he who hurts these 
interests has all sorts of defects,” and insists that, for these reasons, 
England, fearing for her supply of cotton, sympathizes with the 
South, and would rather that the North should be beaten than that 
there should be any deficiency in the supplies which feed the mills of 
Lancashire. But Mr. Carey is utterly in error. Whatever incon- 
venience may happen to England in this respect will be but temporary. 
The whole world is before us, ready to grow cotton at our demand. 
India, Egypt, Australia, and the West India Islands will in due 
time provide us with all we need, even though the Southern Con- 
federation should cease to cultivate it, which is not at all probable. 

The fact is, that the sympathies of England are not with the South, 
though Englishmen acknowledge that Jefferson Davis has quite as 
much right on his side as George Washington had, and think Seces- 
sion the best thing for both parties if they could but see their true 
interests. Neither are their sympathies with the North, that acts on 
a false pretence ; that raised the cry of freedom for the slave, and 
abandoned it when it was likely to become effective ; that adheres to 
a stupid tariff which renders the whole commercial world its natural 
enemy ; and that for the lust of dominion, and for the sake of being 
a great and powerful nation abroad rather than at home, consents to 
sacrifice its internal liberties. The hearts of our people are not set 
upon cotton. We sympathise with liberty in America as we sym- 
pathised with it in Italy, and we lament that neither in the North 
nor in the South has it any longer a home or a resting-place. If 
Englishmen were half as selfish as M. de Tocqueville and Mr. Carey 
suppose, they would rejoice at the troubles of America ; they would 
be glad that the imsolence of its statesmen had received a rebuke, 
and would look with complacency, if not with more positive satisfac- 
tion, upon the fact that the great swarm of industrious enterprising 
men who, finding no scope for their energies in the over-crowded land 
of their birth, emigrated to America, and increased from year to year 
the power, the population, and the wealth of the United States, would, 
for the future, settle in Canada or Australia. But Englishmen have 
no such feelings. They are not: insensible to the importance of the 
cotton question ; but they wish America not only to be great, which 
is a good thing, but to be free, which is a better; and they lament 
and deplore, with generous and disinterested sympathy, that the 
New World, where everything seemed so fair and prosperous, should 
repeat all the errors of the old ; and that the great cause of constitu- 
tional liberty, and the right of self-government, should receive such a 
fatal blow as the Americans have given it. 





BREAD IN FRANCE IN 18561. 
FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

“A yreLp of bran but little bread!” that is the cry of the French agri- 
culturalists at the present moment throughout four-fifths of all France. ‘The 
thing is extremely serious, and lies at the root of the late imperial grant to 
the rural communes, about which such a noise is being made, and for which 
the prefectures and municipalities of the whole land are ordered to send up 
addresses of thanksgiving. 

We endeavoured, a short time since, to point out some few of the tenden- 
cies of public opinion in France, and some few of the causes of those 
tendencies. Now, one of the causes is the extreme poverty of the peasant 
class, and the impossibility of relieving it, unless a Government should exist 
strong enough to alter the laws by which the soil is held and transmitted. 
The umes, in a very remarkable article last month, very properly and very 
wiscly commented on the importance to England of a good harvest. But 
the importance of a good or bad harvest in France is of infinitely greater 
importance for the Emperor Napoleon IIL, and upon it may indirectly 
depen: the question of peace or war in Europe. Therefore are the facts so 
sedulously concealed from the public; therefore is it not permitted to any 
Parisian journal to hint even at the true state of the case. A very few words 
will explain why, in the present condition of France, a very bad harvest 


my be productive of consequences which it would fail to have in any other | 


country 
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of the territorial laws of France ; let him picture to himself the aspect 

land, in which what meets his eye on all sides is nothing lens shen pe 
patchwork, proving the “ infinitesimal subdivision,” and bringing home to him 
the painful absurdity of that element, which should feed all, being so parcelled 
out as in many cases to feed none. “ Poor land in the hands of poor men 1” 
Let Englishmen think over that, for that is the normal condition of France 
The consequence is evident and is inevitable ; it is a necessity for France 
always to have fine harvests, just as she must always achieve victories. Other 
countries are so constituted, as to be able to stand evil fortune ; they are 
like strong men, who can afford to have an illness, and recover from jt, 
France cannot. France is condemned to perpetual success, and possesses no 
one single force within her capable of resisting a disaster. Whatever may be 
the form under which Frenchmen are governed (since the great revolution 
their tendency is to hold those who govern them responsible for everything. 
Therefore is it, that the Government in France is lost if not successfy) 
Things have gone so far upon this road that now the Emperor Napo. 
leon III. is held accountable for hailstorms and hurricanes ; and the ignorant 
masses, upon whom alone he can rely, 5% whose votes (genuine or fictitious) 
every act must, at all events, appear to be based, turn round upon him, and 
accuse him of every misfortune, without in the same proportion ascribing to 
him whatever good may occur. The tendency of the masses, in short, is to 
be displeased with the Executive Government if they are visited by any jl]. 
luck. And, accordingly, in the eyes of the Ministers, it is absolutely seditious 
just now in France to speak openly of the badness of the harvest! For 
such evils and for such a feeling, the very existence of which, in a great 
measure, owes its origin to the conduct of the Government, French statesmen 
appear to see but two remedies—compensation for the evil, or a distraction 
of the attention sufficient to prevent the evil from being noticed. 

Compensation for all evils produced by natural causes! It is an expensive 
system, and has already cost the empire unnumbered millions. In other 
words, it is the transformation of the chief of the state into Providence, 
But man, with his finite means, cannot long go on playing at Providence, 
and then the next best thing he can do is to produce oblivion in his victim, 
The French themselves say : “Qui dort dine ;” which is equivalent to sayin 
that “‘ he who dreams is fed.” Let it be so; it is the device of the ya oe 
and the gamester ; of all those, in short, who in that which is not seek for a 
refuge from that which is. It is a desperate remedy, but it is a remedy; 
and, as far as mere coin goes, a cheaper one than compensation. Compensa- 
tion must one day assume the shape of increased taxation, and the moment 
that it does so, its virtue is destroyed in the eyes of a nation which will 
rather die than pay. 

Distraction is a more dangerous remedy still, for it means war—(Gallicé, 
glory)— external war, external glory! That may be relied upon as a palliative 
for many material ills, and, for a time, empty stomachs in France may be 
fed by dreams. But one of two things is inevitable; either these empty 
stomachs must go on being filled by solid substantial bread, bought and paid 
for by the Government—that is “‘ compensation ;” or they must be made to 
nourish themselves on dreams—that is “ distraction”—glory ! 

This being the position of affairs, it is not a matter of indifference to the 
British public whether the harvest in France be an average or a very bad one. 
The real truth is that it is the latter. From information carefully collected in 
different provinces, the result appears to be :—That for anything like a 
parallel to the present harvest, “it would be necessary to revert at least to the 
year 1846!” whilst the majority of farmers declare this year to be considerably 
the worst of the two! That not only is the yield of the present year inferior 
as to quantity, but deplorably bad as to quality, the ear being small, light, 
withered, and dry. Thatthe hard winter having done its work many agri- 
culturists sought a refuge by sowing in March, but the unnatural heats of 
June burnt up all! That barley (which in certain localities means beer) is 
in the same state as wheat, and that oats, which promised the best of the 
three, have also been parched up just as they were about to be reaped. 
That the small yield of corn, giving also of course a small yield of straw 
manure for the coming year is deficient, and the immense majority of French 
farmers will (as they always incline to do) diminish their stock of cattle. All 
these things are, all these things are serious, and all these things are concealed! 
The Times tells of legs of mutton in Paris rising suddenly from fifteen or 
sixteen sous to nineteen sous a pound ; that is something, certainly ; but that 
is a minor grievance. Let the English reader reflect upon some few of the 
facts we have noted, and he will see that it is not indifferent to us that the 
harvest in France should “ furnish more bran than bread !”* 








MEXICO. 


Quousque tandem, O Catilina, abutere patientia nostra? How much longer 
are we to tolerate the rampant audacity of weakness? What no civilized 
country of the Old World would presume to do in its strength, is done by 
the miserable anarchists of Mexico, with their bigotry, their insolvency, and 
their brigandage. But the question which must now force itself upon the 
Government of England, is one neither of money nor of religious toleration. 
It is one of life and death. Never since the imprisonment in the Black Hole 
at Calcutta, has the personal safety of so many Englishmen been jeopardied 
as it is at the present moment in Mexico. “ Death to foreigners” is the cry, 
and the murder of Mr. Beale has shown that it is no empty imprecation. 
It has already borne fruit in the outrage of women, and the blood of me?. 
If an account of a razzia upon one of the Real del Monte villages be 
true, viz., that the murder was unattended by plunder, the character of the 
movement must be of more than ordinary vindictiveness. But we are slow 
to believe in such an unnatural act of abstinence on the part of men who, 5° 
far as they are not open robbers, are, from the highest to the lowest, gamblers 
and adventurers. We believe, notwithstanding the statement to the co? 
trary, that there has been as much robbery as bloodshed. We know vt 
| bloodshed has begun ; and we shudder when we think of the extent to which 
it may have been, and is, persisted in. 





e, let any Englishman try to realize to himself the workings | 


The English Government are out of town. But what if they were pe 
| in Council? Events would overtake their deliberations. Events have ove 
' 





r — . ich 
* These words are taken from the Journal d’ Agriculture Pratique, a ministerial paper, on 
| (like some few other special prints) ventures to hint at the badness of the harvest in sp!*¢ °° 


| orders to the contrary, more binding on the Paris press than on any other. 
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taken them. No man knows what each day may bring forth; and the rate 
at which mischief is doing in Mexico is the rate at which conflagrations or 


ons spread themselves abroad in their destructiveness. Let the 
f a single statement tell us how matters stand ; and let those who 
believe that anything short of English troops on the spot will protect 
English lives and English property consider them with care. Let those who 
believe that a naval demonstration off Vera Cruz, or the collection of the 
customs at Tampico, will touch the life-and-death elements of the question, 
learn that the district of which we are about to speak is just an eight days’ 
march from the nearest port. 

Nearly at an equal distance from Tampico and Vera Cruz, or about 220 
miles from each, lies, at a mean level of some 5,000 feet, the mining district 
of Real del Monte. Of all the mining establishments of Mexico, this is the 
most important. It runs out in length rather than breadth, and is a strip of 
land, with the towns of Regla and Pachuca at its extremities, and at a dis- 
tance of twenty-two miles from one another. First and last, 6,000 men, 
women, and children find their daily bread in the industry here developed. 
The company, at its commencement, was purely and simply English ; founded 
by English enterprise, supported by English capital, and worked by English 
skill. In time, however, several of the shares changed hands, and though 
the present cry throughout the district is “ Death to the foreigner,” just as if 
it were so much English soil, there is a fair amount of native capital invested 
in it. The coinage of the last year was upwards of 4,000,000 of dollars ; 
the amount of salary transmitted to the families of the employds in England 
being, in some years, as much as £60,000. In this we get a measure of the 
magnitude and importance of the concern. 

But again and again it must be remembered that, at the present time, the 
money element, great as it is, isof minor importance. The last attack was 
made by 2,000 men, with 3,000 more at the back of them, 5,000 in all ; 5,000 
of the ruffianly brigands of Marquez, cruel, rapacious, by no means cowards, 
and endowed with either acquired skill or natural aptitude for guerilla 
warfare. 

Against these, the whole number of drilled and armed English is under 
300; and we have seen the extent of frontier which they have to defend. 
Let our national pride put what value we may upon this handful of men, 
it is still miserably and patently inadequate. 

From the annexed letter we get a general view of the chaotic con- 
dition of the country at large. But it is not the generalities which most 
impress us. The condition implied by them is, more or less, chronic ; the 
general or constitutional remedy for which may be delayed. The dangers 
under notice are definite, particular, pressing. Interference may abate 
them ; but not interference of any kind. Taking the customs at the ports 
will not abate them. Ships off Tampico will not abate them. Representa- 
tions at the Capital will not abate them. The interference of British and 
French troops, bodily and on the spot, will abate them ; and less than this 
will not. 

We say “ British and French,” and at another time we should say “ British, 
French, and Amevican.” No false delicacy, or fear of wounding the suscep- 
tibilities of two over-sensitive nations, should keep England from the 


jnundati 
details 0 


initiation of bold and decided counsels. But, on the other hand, no petty | 


jealousy should make her hesitate to admit, and even demand, co-operation. 
Both France and America have real interests in Mexico. In money-value 
they are less than our own ; but, in respect to the numbers of individuals 





engaged in Mexico, there are more French than English. That France will 
claim a voice in the affairs of Mexico is certain ; and it is equally certain 
that the affairs of Mexico are matters in which her voice (however preten- 
tious it may be in certain other quarters) has a fair right to be heard. 








PRIVATE LETTER FROM MEXICO. 


My Dear »—Alas for Mexico! She has already suffered much 
from revolutions, but the worst is yet to come. Notwithstanding the change 
which took place in December last, and the hopes that were then inspired, 
the country is again in as great disorder as during the period immediately | 
preceding the fall of Miramon, but without the prospect of improvement | 
which at that time rendered the crisis endurable. | 

The Liberals would have found it no easy matter to break the power of | 
the hydra-headed party supported by the priests, even had they devoted | 
their whole energy to the task ; but so far were they from recognizing the 
necessity of promptly following up the advantages gained at the close of 
last year that they concentrated their army in the capital, and abandoned 
themselves to a feeling of security, as if nothing remained to be done but to 
forget the hardships of the campaign amidst the indulgences of a city life, 
and to divide the spoil afforded by the now prostrate Church. It would have 
been well if the latter object could have conduced to the salvation of the 
country, for it has indeed been effectually accomplished. Property to the ex- 
tent of twenty-seven millions of dollars has been squandered in about three 
mouths, and in such a manner as to scandalise a population already too 
luiliar with those practices by which an ample revenue is made to yield but 
“ scanty supply for the public service. 

If properly carried out the policy of Juarez’s government with regard to 
the Church would have redounded to its own credit and stability, while con- 
ferring a benefit on the whole country ; but the scheme was adopted from 
unworthy motives, and has been conducted with the most flagrant disregard 
of all mght principle and feeling. The result is that the property has got 
into the hands of a few speculators, and will be of no service to the nation ; 
and that the ecclesiastical policy of the Government, instead of being a 
“ource of strength, will become one of the most powerful instruments of its 
Overthrow, 

But while the Government has been neglecting the measures necessary for 
7 pacification of the country, and has been outraging the religious prejudices 
then people, from motives which admit of no justification, the clergy, with 
‘ ‘aracteristic ability and perseverance, has been turning all these errors to 
Sood account, As the result, Marquez is now within a few leagues of the 
capital, with a large force intercepting mails and convoys, displaying | 
adinirable tact and activity in harassing the Government troops, and sup- | 
tw himself by the same system of exaction—or, in other words, of | 

'y—which was practised to such an extent last year. A few days ago | 








he defeated a body of Government troops, and shot or hanged all the officers 
who fell into his hands. He is without —— which may prevent him 
from making any immediate attempt on the city o Mexico ; but the garrisons 
have been withdrawn from Tacubaya and the adjacent villages, which are all 
—_ to him, and the alarm is so great that many of the inhabitants are 
eaving. 

Juarez’s Government has fallen into the utmost discredit, from its weakness 
and incompetency, and a change is imminent. Unfortunately, however, it is 
hardly possible that any change can bring improvement ; for the demoraliza- 
tion is such that no Government will be able to enforce obedience beyond the 
gates of the capital. Perhaps Marquez would rule with a firmer hand than 
any one else, and, bigoted and bloodthirsty as he is, it would be better that 
he should be President—which is no unlikely thing—than that all authority 
should be a mere name and a mockery, as at ent. The whole country is 
a prey to lawlessness and violence ; and of this the Government can hardly 
plead ignorance, as the Governor of the city was himself robbed a few evenings 
ago, when returning from the gambling feast at San Agustin ! 

Congress has been in session for nearly a month, but its labours have led 
to no practical result beyond a change of Ministry. It has showed in no 
equivocal manner its opposition to Juarez; and yet he has obtained a 
majority of votes in the election which has just taken place for a new 
President, so that the difficulties of the situation will probably be increased 
by a want of co-operation on the part of the Chamber and the executive. 

It is hopeless to look for improvement from any new combination of the 
elements existing in the country. Liberals, Conservatives, and foreigners all 
admit that intervention is the only remedy ; and the future history of Mexico 
will indeed be a sad one, unless a friendly hand interposes to check her in 
her present downward career. There is the other possible fate, of annexation 
to the Southern States of America ; but, as matters are there at present, it 
may be questioned if this would tend to the furtherance of civilization and 
moral advancement. Ever Yours, : 











A VERY STRANGE STORY. 


A story reaches us from Calcutta that would be very difficult to believe, 
if the facts were not placed before us in the unimpeachable form of a report 
of proceedings in a Court of Justice. As the details unwind themselves 
before us, we read and wonder, inclined to hope that the printers must have 
made a mistake in laying the scene in a country governed by English law. 
But no ; the prosecutor, the defendant, the witnesses, the jury, the judge, are 
all subjects of Queen Victoria ; and the case is reported with such elabora- 
tion and minuteness as to prevent all suspicion of its being a hoax. The 
facts of this very strange story are as follow :— ; 

The Rev. Mr. Long, a missionary of the Established Church of England, 
has laboured in his vocation in India for twenty years, preaching Christianity 
among the Hindoos, and endeavouring, in order that he might be the better 
able to understand the peculiar idiosyncracy of the native mind, to make 


_ himself thoroughly acquainted with the popular literature current in their 


own tongue among the race which it was his mission to Christianize. 

Among other works in Hindostanee, which came under Mr. Long’s notice, 
as a student of contemporary literature, was a play, entitled, “ Nil Durpan ; 
or, the Mirror of Indigo Planting,” in which the dramatist satirized the life, 
manners, and oppressive conduct, real or alleged, of the British indigo 
planters in India, and held them up to the ridicule or hatred of his country- 
men. The reverend gentleman, being struck with this work, not for its 
beauties or its merits, but for the insight it afforded into the workings of the 
native mind, and for the light it threw upon their prejudices and their 
grievances, actual or imaginary, translated it carefully, printed it, and 
transmitted copies to the — people concerned in the government of 
India, as well as to a few of the leading philanthropists, men of letters, and 
journalists of England. The sensitive indigo-planters chose to consider this 
drama as a malicious libel upon them, and put forward one of their number 
to prosecute Mr. Long for publishing it. Incredible as it may appear, Mr. 
Long was tried upon the charge, found guilty, and sentenced to a month’s 
imprisonment in the common gaol, and to pay a fine of 1,000 rupees. 

The presiding judge, Sir Mordaunt Wells, in passing sentence, dwelt 


| severely upon the insinuations in the play against the character of planters’ 


wives in India, and asked the jury “ to consider in their verdict whether the 


| insinuation was not a reproach against the whole middle class of the women 


of England,” and whether it “ could have been published by a clergyman of 
the Church of England, with a bond fide and conscientious belief that it would 
forward the interests of society!” The jury were of the same mind as the 
judge, and found the defendant guilty ; on which the judge pronounced the 
astounding sentence above mentioned. 

Evidently the indigo planters must have sore consciences if they cannot 
endure as a body charges which were not levelled against any individual 
among them. Their attempt to sacrifice Mr. Long, for rendering both them 
and the Government of India the service of showing them what the native 
population thought of them, whether rightfully or wrongfully, will recoil 
upon themselves. A sentence so utterly preposterous cannot, we should 
hope, be allowed to stand ; but if it lead, as we trust it will, toa thorough 
investigation, on appeal in this country into the true relations subsisting 
between the indigo planters and the peasantry of India, and (if the report ot 
the trial be correct, as we presume it to be) to a rigorous inquiry into the 
conduct of the presiding judge, and into the administration of justice in 
India, it will not have been passed in vain, and Mr, Long’s condemnation 
will have aided the cause of truth and justice. 

It is possible that the insinuations or charges in the play were wholly 
false ; but that is not the point at issue. Mr. Long, it appears, has also 
translated from ‘the Hindostanee attacks by native philosophers upon the 
fundamental truths of Christianity, and has circulated them among the 
clergy of the Established Church, the officials of the sR! Ny and the 
leading Europeans in India, besides sending copies to London ; = in 89 
doing he has rendered good service to the cause of the Gospel, by thus 
giving every missionary who, like himself, may design to spend hus life in the 
conversion of the natives of India to a purer faith, an opportunity of con- 
futing statements of the existence of which they might otherwise have been 
To know and understand the current of the native mind in ques- 
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combat error and clear away misconception ; and it seems to us that Mr. Long 
my have been prosecuted for blasphemy, for translating and circulating 
s tracts among educated and zealous Christians, with as much reason as he 
has been prosecuted for libel for circulating among the same classes the play 
of “ Nil Durpan.” 

The fine levied upon Mr. Long was, it appears, paid into court as soon as 
inflicted, by a wealthy native ; and there will be, we hear, no lack of funds 
to carry the case through every court in the empire, if need be, until it 
reaches the highest. We may therefore expect to hear more of it at some 
future time ; and, unless a very different colour be given to the case, it is 
plain that justice will not be satisfied by a reversal of the decision, without 
the dismissal of the judge, whose charge to the jury and whose sentence on 
the defendant shows a spirit of partisanship which is never witnessed on the 
bench in England and cannot be tolerated in her dependencies. 





THE EMPLOYMENT OF GENTLEWOMEN. 


More difficulties seem to us to have been grouped around this very difficult 
subject than there need have been; and, with the utmost amount of good 
will, it appears to us to have been met in the wrong direction. Granted 
that it is not for the working classes, but for the more highly educated 
among our female population, for gentlewomen, in short, that “ remunera- 
tive occupation” is especially wanted, who are those marked out by our great 
contemporary, the Times, as the most especially in need of assistance ! 





“ Not women who have families, poor or rich, not those single women who go 
into service, nor those who are employed in shops and factories, nor even those 
who are willing to go out as governesses, but ‘gentlewomen’ unmarried, yet 
living at home.” 

Such a limitation, however, too much circumscribes the class; for we 
are justified in asking to what precise social category belong these “ un- 
married” ladies who, standing in need of remunerative employment, do not 
seek it in any shape or form of service out of doors, and are not “ willing to 
go out as governesses”? The reply seems plain. Their. abstention from all 
the external labour above noticed, and which is perfectly compatible with 
female dignity, argues that their position at home is supportable, and either 
that they have relatives who furnish them with the necessaries of life, or 
just sufficient pecuniary means to purchase them if they are living alone. 

Others again consider that “the difficulty lies in obtaining remuneration 
which, to be acceptable, ust be offered in such a way as will not do violence 
to the refined mind and feelings of a gentlewoman ;” they also confining 
themselves to such “ remunerative employment” as can be “ carried on at 
home.” Now this reminds us of an old German story of a peasant to whom a 
great magician gave, at his earnest request, a tower built on the top of a high 
hill overhanging the Rhine. The peasant did nothing, and found life plea- 
sant enough for some days, then came to the wizard saying, “ Master, I 
entreat you give me a net that I can throw from my windows into the river 
to catch the trout on which I have fed all my life. Do what I will I can 
make no net that will do, and no earthly pole is long enough to reach from 
my new home to the river. You must give me the means of obtaining my 
trout.” ‘ No,” said the wizard, “I cannot give you both ; if you will have 
the trout, why not climb down your crag, cast your net, and climb up again ?” 
“T should be exhausted,” answers ruefully the peasant, “and should come 
back bleeding and torn.” “Then,” retorts the magician, “ my good friend 
you must choose: if you will remain in your tower you must do without 
your trout ; if you will have your trout, you must give up your tower ; the 
tish will not go to you, therefore you must go to the fish.” 

And so it is in the case under examination. It must be “ tower or trout,” 
for “ remunerative employment” is no more to be hauled up to the grasp of 
those who sit at home and wait for it than are the fish—it must be sought 
for out of doors. Those who aim at such an end are simply straining 
after impossibilities, and they are led into doing so by a false appreciation 
of the exigencies of the age. All talk about the “violence” done to 
the “refined mind and feelings of a gentlewoman,” by the mere fact 
of having to receive “remuneration” for avowable work honestly done— 
done for an honest purpose—is sheer nonsense, and the first step towards 
helping the very interesting class in question is that which helps to set them 
free from the clogs and shackles of silly sentimentalism of any kind. 

All toil is honourable, and is, in this country, honoured. ‘This is the first 
rinciple to lay down absolutely, for it is absolutely true. Those who, in 
England, do not honour labour, are radically un-English ; they are in oppo- 

sition to the national instincts, as to the instincts of the time. There is no 
prejudice here against a woman struggling with the hardships of life, when 
she is obliged to do so; on the contrary, if by her exertions she conquers 
them, she is respected in proportion, and the tendency is stronger every 
day to respect her proportionately as she has been a “ hard worker.” 

That women are, in England, more dependent upon men, more subordinate 
to them, than in any other country, comes from the peculiarities of our politi- 
cal organization. But the capacities for independence of the other sex are, 
at the same time, given to women by education and by public opinion, more 
largely in England than elsewhere. Women are only subordinate to men 
in this country, when they enter into association with them: the marriage 
tie is based on the inferiority of the woman (as in all pre-eminently 
political communities), but nothing is easier than for an Englishwoman 
to remain single, yet respected and perfectly free. Nay, a sort even 
of public life is open in England to women, for if it were not so, how 
should we be profiting at this identical moment by the meditations and 
the experience of Miss Parkes and Miss Faithful?” Our’s is the one onlv 
country in Europe in which it is possible for a woman to occupy herself 
seriously, as these ladies and so many others have done, with the social 
condition of their countrywomen. 

We do not mean that it is impossible for women in any country to try and 
alleviate the sufferings of any portion of society, but it is only in England 
that the fact of a lady appealing to the public, taking the public for her im- 
mediate interlocutor, would be tolesatell In any other country in Europe 
Miss Parkes or Miss Faithful would be reputed insane, and would find the 
gates of what is termed the “ world” closed against her. At the notion of 
a gentlewoman imparting to a public assembly the fruits of her studies on 
any social problem, the communities of Continental Europe would veil their 











faces: find by possessing a relative guilty of such a misdemeanour 
remotest wal would feel himself dis So But this proves that the aon 
tion of women in this country—when unassociated with that of the other 
sex—is far more independent than elsewhere. Every gentlewoman who ste 
forward and owns herself in public the champion of her sisters, or appeal, 
directly to the public in their behalf, proves how much a gentlewoman may 
assert herself in England, how far beyond the mere shadow of her own home 
she may carry her activity in a righteous cause, and rely upon the support 
and favour of “the world” in so doing. No cause is more righteous than 
that of the honest independent support of self, and of those nearest in blood 
and affection ; and, whatever remuneration is earned to meet this 
the acceptance of it cannot and ought not in any way to hurt the nicest 
sensitiveness of a gentlewoman. But, as a principle, employment, which is 
to earn wages, must be sought for out of doors, it is useless to dream of jts 
ever being provided at home. 

There is, however, one kind of home employment for women which, if jt 
does not earn money, saves money, yet which is too much neglected in Eng- 
land, though in foreign countries it is carefully taught and studied—we meay, 
the management of a household, be it large or small. The faults of servants 
are a common topic of complaint, yet the fault does not lie wholly in them ; 
a great portion of it belongs to their employers, and arises from their inat- 
tention to, if one may not more correctly say, their entire ignorance of their 
duties as heads of families. 

In this one single respect (we believe it to be the only one) the continental 
organization is superior to our own. French and German women are brought up 
from their earliest age to know how to manage their houses. They are infinitely 
less accomplished than those fair ones of “ Belgravia,” whose mammas awaken 
the London echoes with their wailings over the scarcity of husbands, but in 
this one single point of “ housekeeping,” they leave we, yt ne of all 
ranks and classes far, far behind. e system is a totally different one ; 
different from the very root upwards, and, therefore, its results are different, 
and we have no hesitation in saying the foreign system works better than oar 
own. 

Now, the one mainspring of the whole, the one principle of the superiority 
of foreign over English housekeeping lies in the circumstance that manage- 
ment is vested in those whose time can be entirely consecrated to it, and, 
therefore, like all that can be thoroughly done, it is likely to be well done. 
The wife is, in every foreign country, the real, active mistress of the honse, 
in every class. She is the executive power, and has the entire responsibility, 
dividing it with no one. Her husband tells her at the outset how much she 
has to spend upon the keeping of the house, and, in whatever class of society 
she may happen to be placed, she looks to it that the sum be duly appor- 
tioned, spent to the utmost advantage, and that the largest amount of service 
be purchased from those who are hired to help in having the house well kept. 
The “ lady of the house,” be she duchess, or mate to an ill-paid professor, is 
her own housekeeper. She does for her own family what it is so fully admitted, 
even in England, that women do best, that families who are rich enough 
pay a woman for doing it for them ; and she suppresses the necessity for a 
paid “housekeeper.” Servants are the “real social evil” of this country. 
Let every Englishman reflect upon this one fact. Every single necessary ot 
life that can be named is as cheap now in London as in any continental 
town, and is much cheaper in London than in Paris. It ought, were house- 
keeping placed on a proper footing, to be far cheaper for a family to live 
comfortably in London than in Paris. Yet it is notso. And why! Simply 
because of the servants. A French gentleman has so much a year to spew! 
upon the keep of his family ; an Englishman keeps two distinct families, and 
it is a question whether the board of the “ family”-down stairs does not coet 
more than that of the “family” upstairs. Surely such a state of things ought 
not to be endured. Its chief cause lies in the falseness of a system that awards 
certain duties to those who have not the material time to atten’t to them, re- 
leasing from them those whose principal occupation they ought to be. Weare 
sorry to have to say it to our fair countrywomen, but the showiest even ct 
Parisiennes is immeasurably the superior of the most demurely brought up 
Englishwoman in the matter of housekeeping. She knows how to spené 
thousands a year, or how to live upon £80 per annum ; and the people who 
serve her, serve her generally well. But the reason of this is, that there 1s 
visible and undivided authority in every household, and that it is vested 
the one who is free to be wholly devoted to its exercise. 

In this respect a radical reform is wanted in England ; the serving class 
would necessarily soon be better educated for what is required of them, 1! 
they knew that, out of the full and proper discharge of their duties there was 
no hope of gain, and those duties would be soon defined, were English mis- 
tresses of houses better educated, to know what they have a right to exac. 
“ Accomplishments” are all very well, and a healthy appreciation of the 
beautiful everywhere helps to elevate women ; but there is no earthly reaso” 
why, whilst studying music, painting, languages, or what not, they should not 
learn to govern their households, and get the largest amount of comfort 101 
their husbands out of their husband’s income. 








DISCOVERY OF A NEW COD DEPOT. 


THOsE unacquainted with the natural history of fish have been greatly 
astonished by an account given in the daily newspapers of the discovery °! 
what may be called a new cod depét. The story of the finding out of this 
new fishing bank is very simple. In the course of last June, the captain of a 
London cod smack had in vain tried to obtain a cargo of fish at the one 
plentiful fishing stations of the Faroe Islands. After persevering aes 
weeks, he was compelled to leave the place clean, and instead of proceedlls 
to try his fortune at Iceland with the rest of the cod fleet, he made for the 
Orkney Islands, in company with a Gravesend smack, in order to prepare rs 
a campaign at a place called Rockall, situated about 360 miles west by —_ 
of the Orkneys. The captain’s reason for going there arose from a a 
tion he had some fifteen years ago with the mate of an Irish ship. They 
been messmates together on board of a man-of-war, and upon the captuh 
informing his old friend that he was in charge of a cod smack, and went net 
summer to the North Sea to capture cod,—“The North Sea be blowee , 
said the friendly mate of the Irishman, “you don’t know where . 
catch cod, you don’t ; go to Rockall, where there is a bank eighty roe ot 
length, swarming with fish! I have been two or three times becalmed there, 
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cod as big as donkeys and as plenty as blackberries!” This was 
reat news, if it were but true; and that the news was as nearly true as 
Said reasonably be ae there is now the best authority for believing. 
% On the 2nd of last uly, the two vessels sailed from North Isles, and on 
the 13th of the same month they were both enabled to return, filled with 
any tons of fish. Dr. Dawson, in writing an account of the discovery to 
the newspapers, Says, that each of the smacks took a hundred pounds’ worth 
f fish in five days’ ek 4 “Captain Rhodes informs me,” says the Doctor, 
é that they caught the fish as fast as they could bait and haul, and when an 
f the cod escaped from the hook, great monstrous sharks, as blue as if 
‘ainted with a brush, darted round the ship’s side, and swallowed them in 
a The very sea-birds were tame, evidently never having been 
some of them flying on board and eating the 


and caught 


an instant. 
disturbed there by man, 
ofr arther information, received after a second expedition to this fisherman’s 
¢] dorado, confirms the first account. One or two additional vessels had been 
equally suecessful with those originally sent out, and their captains and 
prews give a glowing account of the fish-wealth which may be gathered at 
ihis lonely spot—and it is lonely enough, being 130 miles distant from lone 
St. Kilda. 

« The statements they give of the great fish they saw, and the wealth to be 
cathered there, seems (says Dr. Dawson) more like the adventures of Sinbad the 
‘Sailor than proved facts by successful fishermen. They tell of encounters with 
ereat sharks 30 feet long, with mouths that could swallow calves, and bodies as 
jarve and round as tuns; of their fears and surprises from the numberless large 
whales sporting and rising on every side of them, one having actually grazed the 
bottom of the Victoria with its huge sides. They also saw numbers of strange 
fish which they had never seen before, and some black fish larger than porpoises, 
with flat round heads, and which seemed very numerous.” 


We are very glad to chronicle the discovery of this new fishing bank--- 
ist, because the present banks are being rapidly exhausted; and 2nd, 
because the discovery goes a long way to settle the fact of the sea being 
colonized by fish much in the same way that the earth is inhabited by man. 
The reason, it will be seen, why Rockall was tried at all was the failure of 
the fishing at the Faroe Isles, hitherto one of the great strongholds of this 
particular fishery ; and every person at all conversant with the history of our 
fisheries knows that the vast fishing-banks on the coast of Newfoundland 
are not nearly so productive as they used to be. Nearer home we have seen 
one fishing ground after another exhausted, till it became a kind of standing 
wonder that we obtained anything like a supply of fish at all. The great 
Dogger Bank itself is nearly used up. Of the supplies of fish derived from 
first to last from this gigantic depot, some idea may be formed from the 
following statement which was published a: few years ago in the Quarterly 
Review :— 

“Tt is almost time that some new ground were found in place of the famous 
Dogger-bank, which has now been preyed upon by so many nations for centuries, 
and has supplied so many generations of Catholics and Protestants with fast and 
feast food. No better proof that its stores are failing could be given than the fact 
that, although the ground, counting the long bank and the north-west flat in its 
vicinity, covers 11,800 square miles, and that in fine weather it is fished by the 
London companies with from fifteen to twenty dozen of long lines, extending to 
ten or twelve miles, and containing from 9,000 to 12,000 hooks, it is yet not at 
all common to secure even as many as four-score fish of a night:”’ 


The fact that fish herd together in great flocks or nations seems now to 
be well established. All the inhabitants of the great deeps, from the mighty 
whale down to the tiny minnow, live in what may be termed colonies. Thus 
we have the term “a school of whales ;’ we have also the young salmon 
in shoals, each year’s growth in separate companies, and every fish as 
local in its dwelling-place as men are; we know, too, that the herrings 
live also in nations which arrive at maturity in vast groups at different 
periods of the season. The same laws govern the crustacee. Persons 
who deal in shell-fish can easily tell the different localities from whence they 
derive their supplies. A Scotch lobster can be readily distinguished from a 
Norway one; and a “native” oyster differs considerably from a “ scuttle- 
mouth.” These are all points which ought, long ago, to have led to a better 
understanding of the natural and economic history of fish. This ignorance 
has well-nigh ruined our most valuable fisheries. We have been trading for 
years in the belief that the supply was inexhaustible, and are but begin- 
ung to find out that it is even possible to exhaust the sea. The German 
Ycean has been so long the fishing-pond of Europe, that we can scarcely 
wonder, considering the wealth that has been drawn from its depths, that its 
supplies are beginning to fail us. There can be no doubt, however, that 
other sources of supply will be discovered ; if so, we can only hope that some 
tethod will be observed in harrying the nest, in order that the supply may 
be made to go as far as possible. 








STATUTE FAIRS. 


Iv is probable that few of our numerous readers have obtained more than 

* passing glimpse of that venerable institution, a Statute Fair ; unless during 
‘ie performance of a comedy or ballet on the stage, where the villagers 
“ppear dressed in silken “ tights,” and the Phoebes and Chloes are attired 
With an amount of theatrical splendour which would make our rural Dollies 
‘nd Patties stare with genuine amazement. But we have to do with the 
«tual realities of life, not with the rouged and tinselled characters of the 
wie wer therefore we shall hold ourselves excused for introducing our 
ae _ to one of those rustic saturnalia designated in the heading of our 
. a ¢. Suppose a large country town, situated in one of the Midland counties, 
f ented by an extensive agricultural district. The larger proportion 
, © townsmen find employ in the various departments of their staple trades, 
“emaking and weaving, while not a few are engaged on farm land in the 
unediate neighbourhood, or in tilling a few acres of their own. The town 
|S In a state of bustle and excitement, owing to the circumstance of 
ie fair having just commenced. The sho keepers display their 
pe = in reckless and tempting profusion. Their windows are piled 
Lh with showy goods—the pavements are blocked up with bedsteads, chairs, 
“8, Taattresses, perambulators, crockery, oilcloth, pails, boxes, rolls of 

» hearth-rugs, washing-stands, bales of linen, packing-cases, casks, and 
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the like—while the roadway is rendered well-nigh impassable by the number- 
less carts, vans, gigs, and other conveyances which are ranged on either side. 
Mingling with the stream of guily-dressed people which is pouring down 
the High-street, and which is being rapidly increased by the continued influx 
of visitors and pleasure-seckers from the districts for several miles round, we 
narrowly escape entanglement in the crowd which surrounds a drunken 
recruit, who tipsily flaunts his streaming ribbons before the eyes of his 
weeping sweetheart, who is vainly imploring the artful recruiting sergeant to 
take back “ the Queen’s shilling. 

_ At last, however, we reach the market-place, where the o 
is crowded with a dense and motley assemblage of shows, booths, stalls, 
swings, overalls, round-abouts, wheels of fortune, shooting-galleries, photo- 
graphic tents, panoramas, weighing-machines, hawkers, cheap Jacks, . 
orange sellers, ginger-beer vendors, ballad-singers, quacks, fiddlers, brass 
instrument players, policemen, thieves, unfortunates, dissolute vagabonds, 
and other usual accompaniments of such gatherings. But our attention is 
soon attracted by the number of smartly-attired, clean-looking, rosy-featured 
damsels, who, with baskets on their arms, are standing in lengthened rows, 
or slowly wandering about with an anxious and wistful gaze. Immediately a 
farmer—such, at least, his dress and manner bespeak him—makes his appear- 
ance, accompanied by his better half. There is a stir and flutter amongst the 
congregated maidens, smiles take the place of frowns, brows are smoothed of 
their previous ruffles, honeyed words and courtseys are exchanged for sharp 
biting exclamations and saucy jerks of the head, and the angry waves are 
soothed as with oil. The old lady pauses a moment, and deliberately surveys 
the numerous forms before her, n By dragging her husband along, she accosts 
the girl who appears the most suitable, and after a close scrutiny, examining 
her as a dealer would a horse, from head to heel, enters into a short con- 
versation with her. Questions are put and answered on either side, and if 
the result proves satisfactory, a contract for twelve months’ service is made, 
a shilling paid to the girl as “ earnest money,” and the whole affair is over. 
In other parts of the fair we may behold youths and grown-up men under- 
going precisely the same routine. To render their individual wants more 
easily understood, their different avocations are specially designated by some 
conspicuous emblem affixed to their caps, hats, or coats. Thus the carter 
dieses a bit of whipcord, the shepherd a piece of wool, the cowboy a wisp 
of cow-hair, the thatcher a twist of straw, and so forth; but, in many 
places, various coloured skeins of cotton or silk are used instead. The fair 
is, in fact, a human cattle bazaar, and many persons scarcely ever view it 
in any other light. 

In some parts of the kingdom these gatherings are unknown; but in 
others they are common enough; for it is the customary practice of most 
farm-servants, as a rule, to change their situations at Michaelmas, not from 
any hope of improving their position, of obtaining a better aS or 
because their situation is an uncomfortable one; but, as the Rev. Nash 
Stephenson truly observes—“ from an innate feeling that their term of 
bondage has ceased, and that, therefore, they are bound to avail themselves 
of their release, and to seek employment elsewhere.” 

Hence the frequency and readiness with which statute fairs are resorted to 
by the class in question. They are generally held at Michaelmas, and are 
often succeeded by another at an interval of three or four weeks, for the 
purpose of enabling those who were previously unsuccessful another chance 
of obtaining employment. The second fair is termed “The Mop,” and — 
rally proves a failure, except in a few instances. The rate of wages is deter- 
ulead by the number of unemployed at the fair, and the extent of the 
demand for their labour, thus affording a practical illustration of one of the 
fundamental laws of political economy. 

Many of these fairs are not of a very old date, and can, it is said, be 
traced to the efforts of publichouse-keepers to extend their trade. As the 
shades of evening approach, the time for pleasure commences, and the 
booths, shows, and taverns are filled with people of both sexes determined 
to “make an evening of it.” Many, however, of the more prudent and 
better educated class have long since commenced their homeward journey, 
but by far too many remain to participate in the various amusements afforded 
by the fair. Most of the young females—if unmarried—select companions 
of the other sex, for the ostensible purpose of escorting them home, but 
in reality as a sharer in the pleasures of the evening. Many of the young 
men may be the regular accepted lovers of the women, but others are persons 
with whom they have had no previous acquaintance. 

The indiscretion and impropriety of this is manifest ; but it is the 
natural result of such gatherings. From the fair itself many of the couples 
proceed to the large rooms of the publichouses, where dancing is being car- 
ried on to the sound of violins. Pushing their way through the crowd of 
noisy half-intoxicated people who obstruct the passage which leads to the 
dancing-room, they enter the es, and find themselves in a close, hot, 
and sickening atmosphere of tobacco smoke, reeking with the fumes of ales 
and spirits, and the hot breath of the company, who are closely packed 
around the sides of the room, for the purpose of leaving a space in the 
centre for the use of the dancers. Here the young men and women spend 
the remainder of the evening, partaking of refreshments ; their eyes dazzled 
with the flaring rays of the gaslights; their ears assailed with loose jests, 
if not with licentious language, and blasphemous oaths ; and dancing till 
their passions are inflamed to the highest pitch. At length, the fiddler 
becomes too drunk to play any longer, and the guests begin slowly to dis- 
perse. Then comes the homeward walk along the lone, dark, and solitary 
roads, which are scarcely discernible in the dim moonlight ; and, alas! it 
often occurs that long after that short-lived night of pleasure and dissipation 
has passed away, many a poor outcast and ruined girl has to weep the bitter 
tears of repentance, and to mourn the miserable life of care and shame of 
which it was the evil forerunner. opps 

It is impossible to attempt any a description of the vast amount of 
demoralization occasioned by the mischievous influence of these statute fairs ; 
but one thing is certain, the evil is widely spread, and rapidly on the in- 
crease, as our country police reports can testify. In some districts benevo- 
lent and sagacious gentlemen, clergymen and others, have attempted to 


nh space 


- counteract it by the establishment of register offices for servants in most of 


the towns and large villages wherein these fairs are annually held. One 

clergyman, Mr. Nash Stephenson, to whose observations on the subject we 
tw] . . 

have already referred, has read several interesting, eloquent, and extremely 
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eo subject at the meeting of the Social Science 


truthfnl papers on this im 2 
Association: and has clearly shown that the testimonies of magistrates, police 


inspectors, clergymen, ministers, and others all concur in determining these 
statute fairs to be one of the principal causes of the disgracefully low state 
of morals which in many counties at present exists amongst the lower classes 
of our agricultural community. 

Indeed, it has been repeatedly proved that these assemblages are frequently 
attended by infamous creatures, unworthy the name of women, for the ex- 
press purpose of procuring innocent and virtuous maidens, who are intended 
as the victims of the vice and licentiousness of our towns, and who thus aid to 
swell the increasing ranks of those unhappy, despairing unfortunates, whose 
last resource is but too often the cold, black, slimy stream which rushes with 
a sullen roar beneath the gloomy arches of the frowning bridge. It is time 
that some further steps were taken to abate the evil, for the system of register 
offices is only partially successful, from the want of encouragement on the 
part of those who have the hiring of servants. Surely the Legislature 
should interfere, and, by abolishing statute fairs, remove one of the most 
powerful and mischievous hindrances to the spread of the principles of 
religion, morality, and education. No possible inconvenience can arise, 
excepting to those who traffic on the vices and follies of others, for the 
register offices already opened in most places in Northamptonshire, Lincoln- 
shire, and other counties, are amply sufficient for all the purposes of those 
who seck employment, and of those who desire to procure servants ; and the 
extension of the system will lead to a far better understanding between the 
different classes of people employed in agricultural pursuits and their various 
employers. 





MEETING OF THE BRITISH ARCH.ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
AT EXETER.—Concivpep. 


To the architectural antiquary, Exeter and its neighbourhood offered attrac- 
tions of very varied character in their cathedral and other ecclesiastical 
buildings, in their castles, and especially in their ancient mansions. We 
have stated, in a former article, that the see was removed from Crediton to 
Exeter by Bishop Leofric, in 1050, but that prelate remained satisfied with 
the old church then existing at Exeter, which remained unaltered until 1112, 
when Bishop Wardwast commenced a new edifice, of which two fine Norman 
towers still remain, and he appears never to have completed his design. The 
mass of the present cathedral was built during. the fourteenth contury, and 
presents fine examples of the different periods of what is termed by archi- 
tectural antiquities the Decorated style. Mr. C. E. Davis, who had undertaken 
the examination and description of this fine monument of ecclesiastical art, 
threw a new light upon its history. He believed that St. Edmund’s Chapel, 
flanking the west of the northern front, is of about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, and that it is the oldest part of the building, except the remains 
of Bishop Wardwast’s work. The parapet of the aisles is remarkable for being 
double, one being pierced with cruciform loopholes, such as are found in forti- 
fied buildings, but, as far as Mr. Davis is aware, not to be found in any other 
church. The roof of the aisles is level with the parapet, as a cover for the 
defenders. This arrangement is repeated on the northern sides of the nave. 
Mr. Davis stated that the bold west front, in which the triangular principle is 
thoroughly carried out, was quite unlike any he had seen before. The decorated 
window he considers to be the finest in the country. He remarked that the re- 
building of the cathedral had occupied about a hundred and thirty years, as 
appeared from a design evidently drawn about the year 1285. The gradual 
progress of architecture towards the end of the fourteenth century is totally 
ignored, and a jump is made from the geometrical decorated into the perpen- 
dicular style of the east window, which appears to have been executed 
fourteeen years after the eastern pinnacle was put up. The interior, as seen 
from the west door, presents an unusually fine specimen of simple groining, 
enriched with bold ribs. The minstrels’ gallery over the arch of the fifth bay, 
has twelve recesses of beautiful tabernacle work. Mr. Davis assigned the 
middle of the fourteenth century as the general date of the southern aisle. 
The date of the beautaful groined chapel of St. Joseph is fixed by the fabric- 
roll, still preserved, to the year 1279, and its pendant is found in the chapel 
of St. Andrew in the north aisle. These chapels, he believed, marked the 
original extent of the choir eastward. The extended works were commenced, 
and perhaps the walls of the Lady Chapel, about 1290. <A portion of the 
vaulting of the choir was executed in 1301 and 1302, proving that the cleres- 
tory was built at that time; and from this date the work was evidently 
carried on gradually without interruption until the whole was finished. The 
screen across the entrance to the choir may be looked upon as one of the 
gems of the cathedral. Mr. Davis considered Exeter cathedral to be one of 
the finest examples of ecclesiastical architecture we possess. 

Crediton church, which was visited on Tuesday, as the sequel to the recep- 
tion by Sir Stafford Northcote at Pynes, presented no very remarkable 
feature, except its lamentable state of neglect, which was ascribed to the cir- 
cumstance of its being a ward in Chancery. 

The remains of Ford Abbey, visited on Wednesday, are principally of a 
rather late date, and are partly intermixed in the more modern dwelling, the 
work of Inigo Jones. The church of St. Mary Ottery, which was visited the 
same day, presented matter for an interesting discussion. Its architec- 
tural features were described by Mr. Roberts, who pointed out the general 
similarity of el ay of this church, though on a much smaller scale, to that 
of Exeter Cathedral. He criticised rather strongly some parts of the exten- 
sive restorations which have been recently made in this church at the expense 
of Sir John Coleridge, and thought that they might be improved. A discussion 
ensued between Mr. Roberts and Mr. J. D. Coleridge, Sir John’s son, on the 
date of the church, Mr. Roberts considering it to be by no means so ancient 
as supposed by Mr. Coleridge. Cadhay House, visited the same day, is a 
fine example of domestic architecture of the Elizabethan period. It is built 
round a quadrangular court, along the left side of which, within the house, 
runs a long gallery. As has happened in more than one similar instance, the 
ancient hall has, in very recent times, been turned into a kitchen. 

In the Thursday’s excursion, which lay into South Devon, the Association 
tirst visited Haccombe Chapel, a graceful building, in the early English style, 
but presenting no very remarkable feature to comment upon, except the 
numerous and interesting early monuments, with effigies in stone and ala- 
baster. It was well described in a paper by a local antiquary, Mr. W. R. | 
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Crabbe, which he read to the visitors on the spot. This building is now 


undergoing the process of restoration. The same day the ruins of Compt 
Castle were visited, one of the early castellated manor-houses, which ante 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, had been the residence of the De Poles, 
the Comptons, and the Roles, and had been considerably altered jp the 
fifteenth century. Although built in a hollow, and therefore not in a strong 
military position, the remains show that every precaution was taken for 
defence, and it was remarked, as a striking feature of this building, that over 
every doorway and window there was a large projecting machicoulis, through 
which boiling oil or water, melted lead, and such things, could be poured 
down upon the assailants who might attempt to force themselves in. The 
remains of Torre Abbey were also visited, and described by an able ang 
modest architect of Exeter, Mr. Ashworth, in a very excellent paper, which 
he read to the visitors, under the early English gateway. The remains of 
Torre Abbey consist chiefly of the barn, the gateway just mentioned, the 
extensive vaults, which run over the whole of the present mansion, and the 
remains of the church in the garden. The visit of the archxologists to this 
place was cut short by an inopportune fall of rain, and they hurried on to 
Torquay, from whence they returned direct to Exeter. 

The excursion on Friday included among its objects of interest the church 
and castle of Tiverton, Collompton Church, and Bradfield House. Tiverton 
church was described in a paper by the Rev. J. B. Hughes, of Tiverton, which 
was read in the Town Hall, whence they proceeded to visit the church itself 
which contains some Norman work, belonging to an earlier and smaller 
edifice than the present, which was erected in the fourteenth century, ang 
had undergone considerable alterations early in the fifteenth, so that its 
present architectural character is a mixture of the decorated and perpep- 
dicular styles. This church also has been recently restored. Dr. G A. 
Paterson read a paper on Tiverton Castle, which, consisting when perfect of a 
nearly quadrangular building, inclosing an area of about an acre, presents 
now only a scattered mass of ruins, so broken down and defaced, that they 
are rather a subject for the historian than the architect. No part of the 
present remains appear to be of older date than the fourteenth century, 
Dr. Paterson described them with great minuteness, and pointed out ever 
feature of any interest. Bradfield House, the ancient seat of the Walronds, 
is one of the finest examples existing in the West of England of the great 
manorial residences of the sixteenth century. It was described in a paper 
by Mr. Hayward, who called attention especially to the extensive recent 
restorations which had been made under his directions, and in the course of 
which many early architectural features, long covered up, had been dis. 
covered and brought to light. This paper was read in the fine old hall, the 
earliest as well as the most remarkable part of the building. According to 
Mr. Hayward’s account, it was erected most probably either at the latter 
end of the fifteenth, or at the beginning of the sixteenth century, while the 
remainder of the house is of the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. This hall 
is about 44 feet long, 22 wide, and 35 high, and is remarkable for its fine 
timber roof. It has, like most of the large halls of that period, its entrance 
porch, its screen, with minstrels’ gallery over it, its dais, and its bay and 
recess at the eastern end of the dais. 

On Saturday, which was the closing day of the meeting, the archzologists 
proceeded by way of Totness to visit the ancient and interesting town of 
Dartmouth, intending to take in their way Dartington Hall and Totness 
Church and Castle. The plan, however, was somewhat modified, in con- 
sequence of the length of the excursion, and they only made a hasty visit to 
Totness Church on their return. Dartmouth Church is chiefly remarkable for 
its beautiful carved screen, which is said to be formed of timber taken from 
the Spaniards. Totness Church possesses a screen and roodloft of the fifteenth 
century in stone, which was much admired. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
PARIS. 


At this present moment the Imperial Government has all at once become 
Papistical again, and, en attendant autre chose, Rome is to be pacified, consoled, 
caressed. “Tendencies,” as they are called, count here now by days and 
weeks ; and, to say the truth, the Emperor hardly knows which line of 
conduct he means eventually to follow. That the sending of M. de Lava- 
lette to Rome is a step to the evacuation of that place, there cannot 
be the slightest doubt ; yet, on the other hand, the influence of the clergy on 
the population of France must be taken into account, and, with a genel 
election coming on in a few months, it is not exactly safe to let the entire 
sriesthood loose upon the Government, and that, too, in the face of a bad 
ascent, —of one of the very worst harvests the country has suffered from for 
the last several'years. This is a very serious consideration, and it would hardly 
do to confront scarcity of food and the hostility of the Church both at once. 
At this present moment Louis Napoleon is under the strong and dis- 
agreeable impression made upon him by the discovery of the extreme badness 
of the harvest, and, as is usual with him in such cases, he sinks at first intoa 
state of prostration, that produces an absolute torpor and a feeling of alarm 
beyond what any one can imagine who has not the habit of witnessing the 
effect of sudden or grave impressions on the Imperial mind. , 

At the same time, too, Benedetti writes from Turin to say that the Pied- 
montese court must be sharply taken in hand, and that, unless Victor 
Emmanuel be well lectured and brought to his senses, mischief will ensue. 
At the Foreign Office here there is great indignation, and from Thouvenel 
down to the last of the Patrie writers, who apply to him for instructions, the 
vexation and disgust of all are at their highest. The bare idea of Italy 
having an opinion (much less a will) of her own is contemptuously scoffed at, 
and indeed the very word “ Italy” is only allowed to pass under protest ; for 
mostly it is met by official people by the question, “ Que voulex-vous dure: 
what is “Italy?” and you are at every moment reminded that the rece 
nition of “ Italia una,” by Imperial France, was quite a conditional sort 
thing, and dependent on the good behaviour of the Italians, or, 4 it 15 
worded here, “ on their capability of constituting themselves into a natioD. 

A very serious mistake is made in England by too many orgaus ° 
public opinion which represeut the cause of United Italy as pop’ 
with any section of the French community ; it is precisely the reverse. *"* 
one only portion of the French population that does not detest the Italians 5 
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rely revolutionary one. There should be no error on this point, for it 


et lead to much deception and disappointment. Take all classes in this 
counttT : landowners, manufacturers, financial men, soldiers, sailors; take 


ions, legitimists, Orleanists, republicans, Bonapartists, you will find 
.norantly, indiscriminatingly, but equally full of dislike and disdain 
the Italians. I will not attempt to explain or excuse this fact ; but 
+ as a fact. Nay! there is even something more remarkable than this ; 
++ is the circumstance that the artist population that passes four or five 
oars in Italy, imbibes an unmitigated feeling of contempt for the entire 
Italian race. This is the more remarkable since they are the only students 
who do so. The German students return to their homes in quite a different 
-ame of mind, and for the most part take back kindly sentiments towards the 
vople of a country where they have spent the least care-burthened years of 
their lives, the English students have the same feeling, whereas the French 
reserve to their end the meanest possible notion of the Italian people. 

“At this very moment a slight proof of this may be found in one of 
«favourite pieces now being played at the Gymnase. The piece is called 
‘Piccalino,” and is (apart from its tendencies) full of talent and (which is very 
rare) of literary merit. Its author is M. Sardon, a well-educated man, who 
has only produced one little comedy before this, and is therefore no hack- 
neved scribe ; but young and fresh, and inclined to follow his own inspiration 
‘natead of mere tradition. “Piccalino” is a singularly pretty piece (for reasons 
| will specify later), but it is a curious proof of the state of the moral ther- 
mometer with regard to a French appreciation of Italy. The scene of it is 
chiefly laid in Rome, and it pourtrays artist-life there. Now, certainly, the 
worst enemy of the Italians never cast more ridicule upon them than falls 
to their share throughout “ Piccalino,” and that very fact is one of the causes 
of the enormous success of the composition. The scenes in which Italians 
are shown up as dishonest, servile, vain-glorious, and, above all, cowardly, 
are met by thunders of applause every night. But there is another part of 
this comediette which pleases me better, and seems to me an indication 
of a better feeling than is wont to be encouraged by the majority of 
the modern French vaudevilles. The hero of the piece is a painter, 
a French art student, who has seduced a young Swiss girl, and promised to 
marry her, and who, of course, has forgotten all about his promise and paid 
cowt to a dozen women since. The way in which this character is treated is 
as novel as it is intelligent. All his vices, instead of being made interesting, 
are made ridiculous, and from beginning to end Frédéric (the name of the 
hero) is held up to shame and disdain. Nor is this all; the author takes 
care to show clearly that, in this young rascal, he intends to shadow forth a 
tyje—the type of “la jeune France!” This was a bold venture, and it has 
succeeded. Naturally, Frédéric ends better than he begins, and marries his 
innamorata ; but not before he has been “shown up” to the heart’s content 
of even an honest straightgoing Englishman. 

This is better worth notice than you might at first suppose, for the stage 
here is really the mirror of society, and constitutes the very best picture of 
the morals and manners of the age, and till within a very lAte period it has 
never been found practicable to treat the Parisian public to anything save a 
very flattering portrait of itself. Vicious it had not the slightest objection to 
be thought ; but that vice could be ridiculous, or a Frenchman anything but 
the most charming of mortals, were creeds which no dramatic author cared to 
expound ; therefore I point out this little piece as one that is worth paying 
attention to. ‘ 

As to the matter of the intense dislike of the Italians felt by the French, that 
is, rely upon it, not a thing for the English public to ignore, for it may (more 
than is thought) be destined to colour the Emperor’s policy towards Italy. 

His Imperial Majesty does not ever actually fly in the face of public 
opinion,—he cannot afford to do so,—and therefore it is a great mistake on 
our part not to note clearly what public opinion is in France. I should be 
faithless to my duty to you as your correspondent ifI didnot point out to you 
how very anti-Italian the entire French nation is. This explains much, and 
helps to foreshadow more. 
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THE ITALIAN EXPOSITION. 
(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN FLORENCE.) 


Tue first national Italian Exposition of the industrial and artistic produce 
and wealth of the Peninsula, is to take place this month at Florence. The 
choice of that city, among all those which might have competed for the 
honour, has been in all respects a judicious one. Its geographical position 
is, of course, one of the advantages offered by the Tuscan city ; but it is by 
10 means the most important. There is no other spot in Italy on which the 
still variously characterized, though no longer mutually hostile populations of 
the various provinces could so advantageously meet each other, as in that 
original metropolis and cradle of Italian industry, art, commerce, and civili- 
zation. Each of the magnificent sisterhood of Italian cities has no doubt 
something which it could with advantage teach and impart to the others. 
But every one of them may learn from Florence much more than all of them 
‘ogether can give her in return. 

The celebrated writer, Niccolo Tommaseo, himself no Tuscan, well says, in 
an article in a recent number of the Archivio Storico, entitled “Thoughts on 
the History of Florence :”—“The civilization of Europe is in great part 
Italian ; that of Italy is in great part Tuscan ; and the Tuscan civilization is 
mainly Florentine. Well said Pope Boniface VIII. that the Florentines were 
{he oe in the world.” To this it may be added that no other city 
wih on would be visited by the mass of the Italians of other provinces 

ith so much pleasure as Florence. “ Firenze la Gentile,” Florence the 
amiable and the courteous, as the proverbial saying, which has assigned 
characteristic nicknames to all the adie cities of the Peninsula, calls 
re has always been a favourite with the Italians of every province. 
prom habit, as well as innate qualifications, has rendered the Florentines 

| y intelligent and agreeable hosts. It may be very safely pro- 
mised that all that can be done in that department to render the coming 
festival pleasant and successful in every way, will be done, and well done. 

is worthy of remark, moreover, that among many other products and 

Tag of our modern civilization, of which the earliest hints may be found 
n the history of the old palmy days of republican Florence, is this idea of 
Promoting art, industry, and comunerce, by a public exposition of their 
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results. We have curious accounts of the old “ mostre,” or shows, as they 
were termed, which were held on the banks of the Arno as far back as 
Dante’s time, with objects perfectly similar to our own at the present day, 
though in a manner picturesquely characteristic of medisval ways and 
manners. The “mostra” took place on the great festival of St. John, the 
especial patron of Florence ; and the entire city, or at least all the main 
streets of it, became the locale of the Exposition. The manufacture of 
woollen cloth, in great measure from English wool, the dyeing of Florence- 
made fine cloths, as well as of the inferior products of other looms brought 
to Florence to be dyed, the manufacture of silk in all its branches, that of 
arms and armour, and the finer kinds of forged work in general, and above 
all the art-products of the Florentine jewellers and goldsmiths (for those 
artizans were in truth and were considered artists in those days, and far 
surpassed those of all other cities)—these were the chief objects of exp sition, 
and entire streets were gorgeously set out and ornamented with the produe- 
tions in these several kinds. A vast concourse of strangers thronged the 
city thus arrayed; the emulation among the exhibitors was very strong, 
and the impulse given to improvement proportionably great. And these 
Florentine ‘‘ mostre” were the earliest embodiments of the idea which has 
now become an institution among the rival nations of modern Europe, and a 
powerful means towards their progress and improvement. 

The circumstances under which it became settled that this Exposition was 
to take place at Florence, were these :—On the 10th of March, L860, the 
Provisional Government, which was then at the head of affairs in Tuscany, 
decreed that an Industrial and Agricultural Exposition for Tuscany should 
be opened at Florence in the September of that year. Shortly afterwards, 
however, came the annexation of Tuscany to the kingdom of Northern Italy; 
and on the 12th of June, in that same year, it was proposed in the Parlia- 
ment assembled at Turin by Sig. Quintino Sella, an elaine woollen manu- 
facturer of the province of Biello, in Piedmont, that the decree of the Tuscan 
provisional government should be set aside; that the proposed Exposition 
should be Italian instead of Tuscan, and that it should be deferred to the 
September of the year 1561. The proposal was very generally approved ; 
but one deputy, Signor Michelini, endeavoured to persuade the Chamber to 
decide on abandoning the French method of accomplishing all such objects 
by means of the direct interference of the government, and frankly entering 
on the English plan of trusting such matters to the enterprise and patriotism 
of private individuals. Unhappily, Signor Michelini had the whole chamber 
against him. They all declared that, in the present condition of Italy, the 
object in view could only be attained by means of government action, and 
that the other plan must be deferred till Italians should have become more 
accustomed to such enterprises, and means of realising them. In a word, it 
was the old story of the man who declined to go into the water until he 
should know how to swim. And it is superfluous to point out how certain it 
is, that the Italians will never be able to swim at all, unless they can take 
courage to enter very many such waters, even in their present unprepared 
and inexperienced state. As it is, the first Italian Industrial Exposition is 
a State affair, decreed, managed, paid for by the State. It would have been 
very far more useful to the nascent career of commercial and industrial pro- 
sperity in Italy, even at the cost of leaving much to be desired in the execu- 
tion of the scheme, had Signor Michelini’s bold and far-seeing proposition 
been listened to. Perhaps it may be permitted us to hope that the next 
great festival of the kind in Italy may be due to the self-help and self-reliance 
of men determined to make an effort to escape from the crippling and debilt- 
tating influences of the Government leading-strings. 

The prorogation of the time named originally was absolutely necessary ; 
and the months which separated the 12th of June, 1860, from the 15th of 
September, 1861, were very few for the accomplishment of all that had to 
be done. Many persons thought, and persisted in thinking up to a few weeks 
ago, that a further delay would have been found absolutely necessary. 
Florentine workmen and contractors are not famous for either activity or 
punctuality. And even yet, any person visiting the locale of the Exposition 
might well think it impossible that all that remains to be done should be got 
finished by the 15th of the current month. We are assured, however, that 
such will infallibly be the case. And the Florentines are looking on at the 
workmen of all kinds, between 1,500 and 2,000 in number, who are buzzing 
over every part of the building like bees, rather incredulous of the possibility 
of such a prodigy as the completion of a great work being absolutely 
accomplished on the day named beforehand, but still marvelling every 
evening to see how great a stride towards completion the efforts of the day 
have made. 

The locale chosen for the purposes of the “ show”—to use the homely old- 
world expression—is the abandoned terminus of the railroad from Leghorn 
to Florence, the company having acquired a new station within the walls of 
the city. That recently quitted by the railroad company in favour of the 
National Exposition, is situated just outside the city gate which leads to the 
Cascine—the Hyde Park of Florence ; and the situation therefore is all that 
could be wished. The buildings of the station were ample and handsome for 
their purpose, and will make a very magnificent gallery for the main part of 
the Exposition. This part of the building will be permanent ; whereas the 
additions, which have been made of wood and glass, will be removed, when 
their immediate purpose shall have been served. But these additional 
buildings are so extensive, that the original railway station can no longer 
be termed the principal building, save by right of its permanent character. 
There is no doubt, however, that every inch of the space provided in these 
seemingly endless halls, corridors, and galleries, will be need: 1, and more, 
it will probably be found, would be very acceptable. And the vastness of 
the accommodation required will be readily conceived, when it is understood 
that three very specially space-requiring departinents have, in the project for 
this Italian festival, been added to all those which made our own world’s-fair 
such a world in itself. 

The first of these three is painting, t! 
ments of light and wall-space, makes uuninense de 
cubic feet to be disposed of. 

The second is horticulture, embracing all that, after our fashion of managing 
such matters, constitutes the subject-matter of a flower show. This, ayalin, 
isa department, not only making very large demands of space—though not 
all of it covered space—but also involving difficulties of several other kinds. 


There is the daily attendance and watering; the fires to be kept up in the 
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hot-houses, and shade to be provided from the blaze of the.noontide sun. 
The addition of this category, however, to the programme, will very materially 
increase the beauty of the coup dail. In the centre of the garden, which is 
enclosed by a huge octagonal corridor running all round it, is a small pyra- 
midical hothouse, especially provided for a magnificent specimen of the 
Victoria Regia, to be exhibited by the Royal Botanical Garden attached to 
the Bobolli. 

The third addition to those classes of objects which were represented at the 
London Exposition in 1851, consists of living animals, comprising, in fact, all 
the elements of one of our great cattle shows ; more, indeed, than this, for it 
will include a poultry show. This part of the plan alone will, of course, require 
an immense amount of space ; and ample provision has been made for it. 
An enormous length of stabling, erected against the city wall from the Porta 
al Prato, in an unbroken line as far as the entrance to the Cascine, is destined 
for the horned cattle alone. Other separate buildings have been erected for 
goats and sheep, for pigs, for horses, and for poultry. And in addition to 
all these, there will be a separate exhibition entered from the same ground, 
but requiring a separate ticket, of recently acclimatized animals. 

This portion of the Exposition—the cattle show—will be that which to 
Englishmen will appear the least satisfactory of all, as affording the strongest 
evidence of the comparative backwardness of the country. But for this very 
reason, of course, the portion of the Exposition devoted to this department is 
calculated to be especially useful. All the races of the more important domestic 
animals are greatly in need of improvement. Indeed, the scientific breeding of 
cattle may be said to be an art as yet unknown in Italy. Some little attention, 
perhaps, has been paid to the breeding of horses. But the races of horned 
cattle, sheep, and pigs remain pretty much what they were when the Georgics 
were written, only somewhat deteriorated for want of a more extended field 
for the crossing of the breeds. In some degree the aim and object of the 
Italian breeder of horned cattle is different from that of our stock farmers. 
For the labour of the oxen is almost always the primary,' and their 
flesh only a secondary object. Yet Italian beef is not bad, is, indeed, 
very far superior to that of France, the detestable quality of which is 
unmistakably declared by the difference in the market price of the upper 
and under flesh of the loin ; the latter, or “ fillet,’ as it is called, being 
worth some forty sous the pound, while that which in our English beef is the 
best part of the joint sells at about fourteen. No such difference is met 
with in the Italian markets ; and, in truth, the best beef is by no'means bad. 
It might even be considered by some judges to be superior, in a simply 
gastronomical point of view, to our own. It is smaller, less juicy, generally 
inuch less fat; but, in consequence of being older, is deeper coloured and 
higher flavoured, and shorter, though perhaps not more tender in the grain 
of the meat. But the scientific agriculturist, who would want to know 
exactly the cost of the food, and how much time it had taken to produce 
each pound of this flesh, would discover that the art of cattle breeding can 
hardly be said to be known yet in Italy. In the case of sheep and pigs the 
matter is far worse. The breeds of the former are so bad, that mutton is 
rarely eaten by those who can get any other meat ; and the porcine race, 
which in many parts of Italy ought to be, from the abundance of the best 
kinds of food, of the highest excellence, is the very type of all that a pig ought 
not to be! It is to be hoped that the forthcoming revelation of the naked- 
ness of the land in this respect, will mark the beginning of a better future, 
and be the means of stimulating Italian agriculturists to regain that foremost 
place in Europe which they once oceupied in this as in so many other of 
the constituent elements of civilization and prosperity. 

There have not been wanting ambitious spirits, who have been discontented 
because this first Italian Exposition was not made an international instead of 
merely a national one. But few will doubt that a sound discretion has been 
exercised in this respect. Italy does wisely to try and review her own 
resources before inviting the older nations to come and compete with her. 
This also she will do in due time. There are sundry directions in which she 


will be, even from the outset, well able to maintain herself on a footing of | 


equality, if not superiority, to most of the nations of Europe ; and there are 
many others in which she is well aware of her own deficiency, and is eager to 
employ her recently-acquired opportunities to remedy it. 





PARAFFIN AND PARAFFIN OIL. 


Ir is now wany years ago since Professor Liebig remarked that it would 
certainly be esteemed one of the greatest discoveries of the age if any one 
could succeed in condensing coal-gas into a white, dry, solid, colourless substance, 
oho and capable of being placed upon a candlestick or burned in a 
amp. This desideratum was indeed to some extent fulfilled by wax, tallow, 
and similar products, which might in some degree be regarded as combustible 








gases in a solid or fluid form ; but the high price and limited quantity of | 


these bodies prevented them from commercially competing with coal-gas. 
Within the last ten years, however, the enterprise of commercial and 
scientific men have placed the public in possession of various substances 
known collectively under the name of paraffin and paraffin oil, which seem 
to meet the desired requirements in a pre-eminent degree. An unfortunate 
and fatal accident which has recently been occasioned by the injudicious 
employment of one of these oils, having caused public attention to be 
directed to the subject, we propose on this occasion to give a brief account of 
the properties of the different bodies belonging to this class of substances. 
Ever since the first production of illuminating gas by the destructive 
distillation of coal, it has been known that various solid and liquid products 
were obtained at the same time. These have been very fully examined by 
chemists, and their complex nature ascertained. They were found to consist 
of large quantities of light volatile fluids, of which the well-known benzol 
is a chief constituent, and some other less abundant liquid and solid 
bodies. Amongst the latter, a very beautiful waxy-looking body could be 
extracted in small quantities, to which the name of paraffin was given. 
Coal-naphtha, then, consists, amongst other products, of bodies,—hydro- 
carbons, as they are called by chemists, from their containing no other 
elements but hydrogen and carbon,—of the benzol class, and of the paraffin 
large quantities of the former, but very small quantities of the latter. 
The benzol series has been extensively utilised in the production of the 


CLASS, 





brilliant and lasting aniline dyes, but the paraffin series existed in too small 





a quantity, and was too difficult of extraction, to be met with except as a 
chemical curiosity ; it was, therefore, allowed to remain in the pitch and tar 
It was subsequently found that larger quantities of liquids and solids, ang 
smaller amounts of gases, were obtainable by the distillation of coal at low 
than at high temperatures, and at length a chemist,— Mr. Young,— patente 
a process for distilling coal at a low temperature, with the view of obtaining 
more of these liquid and solid products, and especially those of the paragi;, 
class ; but when he came to work this process commercially, it was found that 
the only substance which he could employ economically was a bituminoys 
mineral, or boghead shale, dug at Torbane-hill, in Scotland. As jg 
patent was for the distillation of coal, it became essential to its maip. 
tenance to prove that this mineral was a coal ; and hence arose one of the 
most remarkable trials of modern days, known as the Torbane-hill minera] 
case, on which occasion nearly all the scientific authorities in England were 
arrayed on opposite sides in the witness-box in order to define what was 
meant by the term coal. The question is still unsettled, but we may state 
that almost all the eminent chemists on the continent are agreed that this 
identical mineral is a shale, and that opinion is rapidly gaining ground in oy, 
own country. ‘ 

Looking at it from a chemical point of view, as well as in comparison of jts 
products with those obtained from coal,,there is no doubt that this mineral 
is closely allied with the various materials now so extensively employed in 
the production of the paraffin oils, such as Trinidad pitch, the American oj] 
wells, Dorset shale, Belmar turf from Ireland, George’s bitumen from Ney. 
wied, and Rangoon tar ; the latter being by far the richest in results. There 
is little doubt that these bodies have all a common origin, being the effect of 
subterranean heat upon the more ancient fossiliferous rocks. At a com- 
paratively small depth below the surface, the heat rises to a temperature 
equal to the boiling point of water or of mineral oil, and it is therefore very 
srobable that all the mineral oil springs and bitumen, asphaltum, and pitch 
iiieen are caused by the very gradual distillation of organic deposits by 
subterranean fires ; in some cases the products condensing, and forming 
lakes, springs, or wells ; and in others, being absorbed, as by a sponge, into 
a porous kind of shale which lies above, forming the numerous oil-yielding 
earths and shales of which the Torbane-hill mineral is one. 

It must not, however, be supposed that this mineral and coal give the 
same results when treated in a similar manner. The naphtha produced by 
distilling the Torbane-hill mineral—even at the high temperature required 
for making gas—is very different in density and chemical characters gene- 
rally from coal naphtha ; whilst the product of the distillation of coal at the 
lowest practical temperature is very different from that yielded by the bog- 
head shale under the same circumstances. The former consists, as we have 
already shown, chiefly of oils of the benzol series, with a small quantity only 
of the paraffin series ; whilst the boghead naphtha consists of hydrocarbons 
belonging to three series, viz.,a small quantity only of the benzol series, a 
large quantity of the paraffin series, and about 30 per cent. of what are 
known to chemists as the alcohol radicals, and which we may designate by 
the term the eupion series. 

By appropriate methods of treatment the mineral naphtha can_be freed 
from the benzol oils, and then consists wholly of eupion oils and paraffin 
oils. Now whatever be the original source of the mineral naphtha, whether 
it be obtained from Rangoon petroleum, from the Torbane-hill mineral, or 
from the extensive oil wells of Pennsylvania, and other parts of America, it 
consists essentially of a mixture of numerous hydrocarbons of these two series, 
and it is of mixtures of these in different stages of separation and purification 
that the oils known as Sherwoodole, Belmontine, photogen, solar oil, and 
paraffin oil up to solid paraffin, consist. Those of low specific gravity and great 
volatility, consist chiefly of the eupion series ; they are colourless, and ready 
solvents for caoutchouc, and having considerable detergent power, remove 
grease stains from silk without impairing the most delicate colours ; they 
are also highly inflammable. The oils of higher specific gravity consist 
essentially of mixtures of the higher members of the eupion series with the 
lower members of the paraffin series ; and being empirical mixtures of per- 
haps half a score of bodies, scarcely two manufacturers sell exactly the same 
article : this is the principal oil used so extensively for lamps. When we 
get to higher specitic gravities and boiling points, we come to the pure 
oils of the paraffin series : these are very numerous : they consist chemically 
of equal quantities of carbon and hydrogen in different degrees of condensa- 
tion, mounting upwards in the scale until they cease to be oily and_become 
solids, when they are known by the name of paraffin, properly so called. 

It is thus seen that the lightest constituents of mineral naphtha are 
highly inflammable and volatile oils totally unfit for using as a lamp fuel ; 
that the higher compounds in the naphtha are thick oils or solids like wax, 
equally unfit for burning in a lamp, on account of the high temperature 
required to convert them into an inflammable vapour ; whilst intermediate 
between these two extremes may be found an infinite number of mixtures of 
the two series, of all degrees of illuminating properties, inflammability and 
danger. 

A proper paraffin oil, fit for use as a safe and economical lamp fuel, should 
have all the highly inflammable members of the series carefully removed. 
It will then consist of only those lower members of the paraffin series which 
are sufficiently volatile to ascend the wick readily, whilst they are not ID- 
flammable enough to burn upon contact with flame without the interposition of 
a wick. We believe, however, that some manufacturers prepare a paraffin oil by 
mixing together the lower and higher members of the two series, so as to geta 
mixture of the same density as the true paraffin oil. This is highly dangerous, 
as the presence of a light eupion oil is very liable to give to the mixture 
such inflammable properties that its vapour would not fail to ignite upon 
contact with a lighted match. The late lamentable accident was produce 
ina way similar to this. An excess of the lighter inflammable oils being 
present in the liquid, the vapour and air which was mixed together 
the upper part of the receptacle formed an explosive mixture which, igniting 
on contact with a light, blew the lamp to pieces, and distributed the burning 
oil over the unfortunate victim. 

Such accidents as these are liable to happen every day, so long pa 
paraffin oils of an improper character are commonly sold. Doubtless, oy 
public attention is drawn to the matter, manufacturers will be more careful, 
but the purchaser should be not the less particular to see every sample - 
oil tested before him before he buys it. The method of taking the specilic 
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oravity recommended by some writers is very fallacious, as it is evident to 
“Il that a mixture of heavy paraffin and light eupion could be made to any 
Jesired specific gravity, whilst it would retain all the dangerous inflamma- 
ility of the eupion oil, 

The only reliable test is to pour a little out into a tea-spoon, and then to 
ery and light it with a burning match ; if successful, the oil is dangerous, 
and should on no account be used as a fuel. 








CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


A VALUABLE improvement in the manufacture of gas, involving, indeed, a 
new idea, has recently been made known by Mr. Leslie, already the author 
of several new contrivances in that branch of industry, and the inventor of 
the powerful gas burner which goes by his name. It has hitherto been the 
eystom in the manufacture of gas from coal and other bituminous substances to 
subject them to the process of destructive distillation at a high ee 
by which means a large quantity of permanent gas is evolved, which is then 
subsequently purified. This necessitates the carriage up to our metropolitan 
vas works of immense quantities of useless material, in addition to the real 
ms making constituent of the coal, and also renders it necessary for the com- 
panies to have large and expensive works in the heart of London, where the 
xocess of purification, with its concomitant evil of half poisoning the 
neighbourhood by the sickening odour with which they are surrounded, is 
obliged to be carried on. Mr. Leslie’s plan is to divide the process of gas 
making into two distinct branches. The first operation is to be carried 
on at the collieries, where coal is cheap, labour plentiful, and an acre or two 
more or less covered by the works of little consequence. Here the refuse 
coal, which is now completely wasted at the pit’s mouth, is to be submitted to 
distillation at a low temperature in revolving cylinders, heated externally by 
afire. The revolution of the retorts causes the small lumps of coal to be 
constantly kept in motion, and prevents one portion becoming hotter than 
any other. 

Thus all the products are distilled off in a liquid state, and are condensed 
in suitable ‘vessels, which are kept cool by water. Care is taken to keep 
down the temperature of the rotating retort to as low a point as practicable, 
in order to prevent the production of gas which will not condense, the object 
heing to obtain only fluid hydro-carbon oils by the first process of distillation. 
The oil so obtained may then be submitted to purification from the nitro- 
geneous and sulphur compounds which are so fruitful a source of complaint 
when they find their way into illuminating gas ; and we need semnatly say 
that it is far easier to remove all the nitrogen and sulphur from a gallon of 
this oil than from the 150 or 200 feet of gas, of which it is the representative. 
When the oil has been properly prepared and purified from all deleterious sub- 
stances, Mr. Leslie proposes that it should be conveyed up to London, or where- 
ever else it be needed, to be converted into gas. These works need only consist 
of a few retorts and a gasholder or two, all the complicated machinery now 
needed for the purification being rendered unnecessary. The retort being 
heated to redness, a little of the oil is allowed to flow into it, when instantly 
it is converted into permanent- gas, and carried through a pipe into the gas- 
holder of the ordinary construction, from which the illuminating gas is sup- 
plied to the mains as heretofore. 

The patentee calculates that a ton of good coal will yield 168 gallons of the 
hydrocarbon fluid. Now 168 gallons is almost exactly one cubic yard, and 
as each gallon is estimated to yield almost instantaneously 128 cubic feet 
of gas, we have thus 21,504 cubic feet of gas from 168 gallons, the mate- 
pel the production of which only occupying the space of one cubic 
vard, 

In one experiment which Mr. Leslie exhibited before us a short time since, 
2} lbs. of Boghead coal were placed in a retort, which was kept revolving over 
a slow fire, at a temperature scarcely exceeding that of melting lead. Owing 
to the low temperature and the rotation of the retort, no gas was produced, 
hut the constituents were all evolved in the liquid form. In a short time 
the 25 lbs. of coal had yielded 14 pints of hydrocarbon fluid, leaving Ib. of 
coke in the retort. When the flow of oil ceased, it was conveyed to a red-hot 
iron retort, into which the fluid was poured by means of a funnel. Imme- 
diately, as if by magic, the gas-holder, which was in connection with the 
retort, began to rise, and within a minute and a half 25 cubic feet of gas had 
come into the holder. The luminosity of this gas was then subjected to 
accurate measurement by means of a photometer. Those of our readers who 
‘re acquainted with the technicalities of gas testing, will understand what 
vrillianey and value it possessed, when we state that it equalled twenty sperm 
candles, when burning at the rate of only four feet per hour. 

This process promises to effect a complete revolution in the manufacture of 
4as. It willbe brought up to the consumers in a highly condensed and 
purified form. This can be stowed away in any quantity for future use, and 
cin be sold for private consumption, and for the supply of small villages, 
“entlemen’s seats, railway stations, shipping, or other purposes, where it is 
preferred to make gas on the spot as it is wanted. All that would then be 
needed for the immediate production of ten, fifty, a thousand, or a million 
cubic feet of gas would be to draw off the proper quantity of fluid, and allow 
. to drop into one or more red-hot retorts, connected with a gas-holder of the 
roper size, 

Che manipulation is so easy, and the necessary apparatus so simple, that 
ere would really be no reason why every private family should not make 
vir own gas, As it grew dusk it would only be necessary to tell the 
: ‘chen-maid to put a small iron bottle in the fire, and when this was red- 
ae. the master, instead of turning the gas on at the main, as at present, 
h rr 7 —_ to pour half a pint or a pint of oil into the retort, when his gas- 
: an p : be filled with enough gas for the night’s consumption, at a mere 
‘al expense, and of a purity and brilliancy hitherto unattainable. 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
A NEW STIMULANT. 





At 
Properties which the leaves of the erythroxylon coca are reported to possess in 
wit power of preserving human life and strength without any other food. The 
Shrub is larcely es * aT ~ meriran & : 

» 18 largely cultivated in several South American States, and it has been 





fully proved by the testimony of many travellers and physicians that the Indians 
and working men in the above-named countries, who are subject to great hard- 
ships, habitually chew the leaves along with the alkaline ashes of some plants, 
or with a little lime, and are thereby enabled to endure an amount of fatigue 
without food or sleep, which would appear almost incredible were the facts not 
well authenticated. Tschudi employed an Indian for excavations for five days 
and five nights in succession, who, during this entire time, ate no food, and only 
slept for two hours. at night; immediately afterwards he accompanied his 
employer (who was on horseback), and travelled on foot, in two days, a distance 
of sixty-nine English miles. During all this time he merely chewed coca-leaves, 
and then expressed his willingness to endure the same hardships again, provided 
he was supplied with these leaves. An Indian, in the employ of Scherzer, tra- 
velled the distance from La Pazto to Taena, 250 English miles, in four days, 
then, after resting one day, returned, in five days, over a mountain 13,000 feet 
in height; he partook of no food except coca-leaves and some roasted maize. 

5 During the wars, in 1817, when the Spaniards were cut off from all supplies, and 
had to be constantly prepared for fight, they subsisted almost entirely on coca- 
leaves, thereby retaining their vigour, and preserving themselves from starva- 
tion and annihilation by a vigorous foe. The horses of travellers, whoare accom- 
panied on foot through the deserts by Indian guides, who chew their coca-leaves, 
frequently break down on hot days from exhaustion, when their guides are still 
able to travel many miles. The miners, amid deadly metallic exhalations, and in 
an unfavourable climate, preserve by coca not only their strength, but also their 
health ; and the bearers of burdens travel through marshes and over steep rocks, 
where horses and mules cannot go. The Austrian frigate Novara brought, some 
years ago, from her scientific expedition, a considerable quantity of coca-leaves, 
with which it was intended to experiment in the army and navy. Nothing has 
been made public of the results of these experiments, but it is possible that, in 
another European war, these leaves may exercise a decided influence on the 
results of battles. Propositions have been repeatedly made, in Europe, to intro- 
duce them in the navy, and to cause emigrant and other ships to supply them. 
selves with coca-leaves, so that the crew and passengers, in cases of accident or 
disaster, may, by keeping up their strength, have increased chances of being ulti- 
mately saved. The dose of coca-leaves is about one drachm, which is increased 
in the most fatiguing hardships to not over half an ounce, and is renewed after 
two or three hours. Persons unaccustomed to it require less. 

A moderate use of coca-leaves does not seem to have any injurious effect upon 
the constitution, as the Indians of Peru, who habitually indulge in it, generally 
live to a great age; but an excessive indulgence, like all other excesses, will 
gradually undermine the bodily health. 

From all reports by reliable authorities, it seems evident that coca-leaves may 
become a valuable medicine, and that it deserves at least a trial in a military 
campaign, where an army of perhaps a hundred thousand men may be exposed 
in a warm climate to all the hardships and privations incidental to war. 

The consumers of coca-leaves are estimated at ten millions, and they use 
thirty millions of pounds annually. 


A NEW AN AUSTHETIC, 


Under the name of kerosolene a new anesthetic has lately been undergoing 
investigation in America. The supposed discovery of its properties was made by 
its affecting a workman, who was employed to clean a cistern of some works, in 
which the substance was the product of the operations carried on. The agent was 
thereon. introduced to the Boston Medical Society ; and Dr. Bigelow, in a letter to 
the Boston Medical Journal, reports his experience of it. He describes it as a 
tasteless fluid, volatile and inflammable, of a faint chloroform-odour, changing to 
that of coal-tar, and then disappearing altogether. Dr. Bigelow experimented on 
himself. The kerosolene, he says, was pleasant to inhale, and left no disagree- 
able after-symptoms. In three patients, however, to whom he administered it, 
a feeble and intermitting pulse was produced, with symptoms of asphyxia, and 
more muscular rigidity than usual in favourable anwsthesia. The properties of 
the fluid are, we believe, undergoing farther examination ; and we shall probably 
hear in due time whether it is capable of taking the place of chloroform or ether. 


THE LIME-LIGHT. 


The Trinity Board have decided upon giving the lime-light three months’ trial 
for lighthouse illumination. This light has been substituted for the ordinary oil- 
lamp of Fresnel, in the South Foreland Lighthouse, where it will be continued 
for the next three months. The effect is very brilliant, although it is not equal to 
the magneto-electric light, which was for a long time in use at the same light- 
house. oe 
ON THE CONNECTION EXISTING BETWEEN METEOROLOGICAL PHENOMENA 

AND VARIATIONS OF THE MAGNETIC NEEDLE, 

Father Secchi, who, since the addition some three years ago of a magnetic depart- 
ment to the Observatory of the Collegio Romano, of which he is the director, has 
paid much attention to this branch of physical science ; and in a note recently 
addressed to the French Academy, gives an account of the conclusions he has 
arrived at regarding the connection of magnetic and atmospheric phenomena, 
which, suspected by Cassini and other early observer 3, has been less in favour of 
late years among modern savans. M. Secchi, however, by the use of more 
delicate instruments than the declinometer which has hitherto been generally 
used, has, after a long series of observations, extending from April, 1858, arrived 
at the conclusion that a decided connection actually exists. 

From the commencement of the observations, M. Secchi was struck with the 
great regularity of movement in the declinometer and vertical-force magnetometer, 
while the irregularities of the bifilar-magnet were most strange and unaccount- 
able, and apparently referable only to some imperfection of the instrument, w hich, 
however, was of such simple construction as to disarm suspicion. Currents of 
air and changes of temperature were then assigned as causes, and carefully 
guarded against. All precautions, however, but proved the good construction of 
the instrument, and the variations of temperature, always within one degree pro- 
ducing a variation of 8,th of a division, were manifestly insuflicient to cause the 
variation observed, amounting sometimes to ten and twenty divisions, each of 
which is equal to about 455th of the value of the horizontal force. — 

After vain efforts to trace a connection between these oscillations and the 
lunar phases and solar spots, M. Secchi observed that the movement of the 
instrument was very regular in fine calm days, and even in cloudy ones, and that 
the bizarre variations before alluded to were always to be expected in unsettled 
or stormy weather, sudden variations of temperature in the external atmosphere 
(from which the instruments were protected with all possible care), and sudden 


‘tention has lately been redirected in medical circles towards the valuable | formation of cloud produced unfailing effects upon the bifilar-magnet. 


To perfectly convince himself of this relation, M. Secchi entered upon the 
troublesome but sure method of representing all the oscillations of the bifilar- 
magnet and balance-magnetometer, by curves on the meteoragraph, by which the 
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atmosphere and magnetic changes were placed side by side. This plan succeeded 
admirably : and from a study of this doubie history of the phenomena, M. Secchi 
has discovered the following interesting laws :— 

1. When there is no manifest perturbation, besides the daily variation, there 
are to be noticed variations of long period, which affect the mean during several 
successive days to the extent of ten or fifteen divisions of the scale, then may be 
compared to undulation of long period, on which the daily oscillations like lesser 
waves are found. These long waves are common to the bifilar-magnet and the 
vertical-force magnetometer, but scarcely affect the declinometer. Many irregu- 
larities in the intensity of movement in the two machines are explained by the 
superposition of these two systems of waves, which in turn increase and neutralize 
each others effects. 

2. The diurnal variations are often deranged by sudden irregularities which 
last sometimes three or four hours. It is remarkable that during these excur- 
sions the movement of the magnets is perfectly tranquil. -This variation is more 
common to the bifilar than to the vertical-force magnetometer. 

3. These great waves are not symmetrical in their rise and fall, the latter 
being much more rapid, and taking but a day for a wave which has taken four or 
five days to rise; this is more generally observed after any great perturbation. 

1. In calculating the variation of the intensity of the tota! result and the incli- 
nation by means of the two composing forces, these elements are found to change 
together, and the former to a greater degree. 

On studying the connection between these movements and the meteorological 
variations, M. Secchi found —firstly, that the long waves are always coincident with 
atmospheric storms, with which, indeed, they are ordinarily sychronous, with at 
most the difference of a day. The exceptions are very rare, two or three occur- 
ring in the course of a year; and in these cases the derangement of the baro- 
meter and of the daily period in the wind, show that the atmospheric pertur- 
bation has existed, but at some distance. In other cases they have been accom- 
panied with distant auroras. Secondly, a strong magnetic storm, after a long 
season of fine weather, is a sign of change, and the same after bad weather ; in 
the first case the horizontal force diminishes, in the latter it increases. 

5. There is an intimate connection between the bifilar, the barometer, and the 
wind. As we have just seen, the horizontal force increases with a rising baro- 
meter, and decreases with a falling one. The following table shows the connec- 
tion between the wind and the bifilar during 1860—observations confirmed by 
those of 1859 and former part of this year :— 


Wind, Bifilar rising. Bifilar falling. Perturbations, 
i  eseeee 20 jaoad ae , 10 
i. geutn -. — eeeeis a, wee ‘ 2 
ore 119 re ————_— 6 
wel “abies a  . aeeeen =a 1 
Sum 190 141 19 


Hence we learn that ofthe total number of observations the bifilar rose three- 
fourths with the north wind, and fell four-sevenths of the number with the 
south. 

6. M. Secchi goes on to show that the correspondence with the shorter waves 
is more striking still. Several times a storm has suspended or reversed the 
movement of the magnets, and in unsettled weather one can almost read the face 
of the sky in the movement of the bifilar. If any movement takes place without 
apparent cause a change in the sky or the horizon is sure to be soon seen. The 
small declinometer, though the most sensitive, at these times showed rarely more 
than a variation of one division while the bifilar traversed ten or fifteen. 

In conclusion, M. Secchi states that this connection between atmospheric 
changes and magnetic variation is not so surprising when the developments of 
electricity which generally accompany the former are taken into account, indeed, 
it is remarkable that the numerous magnetic observations which science possesses 
have not been before studied from this point of view. He calls upon all who 
have sufficiently delicate instruments to direct their attention to this subject, 
and states his conviction that, in addition to the category of daily variations and 
extraordinary perturbations caused by auroras, another class must be added due 
to the ordinary meteorological changes of the atmosphere. 








ASTRONOMICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
THE COMET. 


The following ephemeris has been calculated by M. Seeling, for the Berlin 
mean midnight of the undermentioned dates :— 


Distance 
R.A. Decl, from Earth, Brightness, 
a ma « e P Miles. Sept. 1 = 1°0 

Sept. 14 1B GO 8B. cece . 42 29°0 ...... 180,120,000 ...... 0°62 

15 -. oe Oe ene e 42 253 

16 = eee 42 21°6 

17 16 S34 18... ° 42 180 

18 18 G6 BD .ncoce 42 147 

19 |‘ Se jee 42 11°5 

20 15 58 6... 42 8° ase . 191,615,000 ...... 0°49 


Glasgow, September 10th, 1861. 





CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 
SEPTEMBER. 

LoveLy as the nights generally are at this season of the year, and admirably 
adapted for telescopic observation, those with which we have been favoured of 
late have been surpassingly beautiful, and have, we take it, drawn the attention 
of the most careless observer to the glories of the heavens; and we are all ob- 
servers of them, careless or otherwise— 


** Os homini sublime dedit, celumque tucri, 
** Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus.’”’ 


From man’s infancy the wondrous sight revealed to him has awakened unutter- 
able yearnings after the infinite, and called into being feelings which have over- 
whelmed him in his attempts to grasp the grandeur of the stellar universes 
brought before his view— 

**Our destinies o'erleap their mortal state 
And claim a kindred with them ; for they are 
A beauty and a mystery, and create 


In us such love and reverence from afar 
That fortune, fame, power, life have named themselves a star.’”” 


With what rapture do we in our earliest years look upon the face of heaven, 
and with what delight do we enter into our first recitative— 


“ Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
Oh! J wonder what you are.” 
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Nor are we, children of larger growth, left by our poets without beantiful thoughts 
of which they are the subjects. ‘“‘ The poet of all time” has drawn largely fro 
this source, as witness this glorious word-painting of a starlight night :— a 
** Look! how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with platines of bright gold. 

There's not the oueliont orb, which thou beholdest, 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-ey'd cherubins, 

Such harmony is in tmmortal souls.” 


There is scarcely, indeed, any part of the heavens which presents a more 
magnificent appearance, and so well makes up for the singular absence of the 
planets at the present time as that now presented to our view during the eyenjn 
of this month, the Northern Crown, Hercules, Ophiuchus, Cygnus, Lyra with - 
beautiful multiple stars, Aquila, Sagittarius and Capricornus, coming on the 
meridian in the course of the evening. Winding through the latter constellations 
and double in this part of its course, may be seen when the moon is absent, the 
Milky Way, at all such times a glorious sight, its pale light contrasting with the 
lucida of the constellations through which it passes, and forming a fine subject 
for contemplation. Profiting by the stupendous labours of the elder Herschel, we 
have learnt to consider the Milky Way as an appearance due to the vast assem. 
blage of the stars of our own system in that direction, and hence we haye 
deduced the figure of our universe to be that of a zone, or ring, or rether 
stratum of irregular shape, with a double rim in the region we have named. 

We are taught that the stars of which the Milky Way is composed, which are 
too distant to impress themselves as points upon our eye, and others more distant 
still, which the telescope reveals to us, are on our threshold compared with 
other universes, of whose existence the gigantic reflectors of Lord Rosse has made 
us acquainted, universes so immeasurably distant that it has been computed that 
the very light which enables us to see them left on its long journey 3,000,000 
of years ago! 

What a wondrous thing is light! The ray which has travelled for 3,000,000 
of years is only seen at last, and its colour recognized by the human eye by means 
of vibrations, which enter it at the rate of several hundred billions in a second of 
time! 

Surely, knowing these things, we may well indorse the poet’s thought— 


** An undevout astronomer is mad,”’ 


The beautiful double star 61 of the Swan, though indeed not more beautify! 
than many in its neighbourhood, is now well situated for observation, and is one 
to which many amateur telescopes are often directed, and with good reason, for 
the first proofs of stellar parallax were yielded to the immortal Bessel by this 
star. All of us who are familiar with railway-travelling will have noticed that 
the nearer the object we pass is to us the more quickly it appears to move as we 
progress on our journey ; precisely the same thing obtains among the fixed stars, 
This apparent motion, dependent on our own progression, is called the “ proper 
motion”’ of the star. The proper motion of 61 Cygni was found to be much 
greater than that of the stars in its vicinity ; it was thence supposed to be nearer 
to us, and therefore the more likely to show a parallactic variation. This problem 
was attacked by Bessel, and after a most careful and elaborate investigation, aided 
by all the appliances of the magnificent heliometer belonging to the Koenigsburg 
Observatory, and observations repeated sirteen times every favourable opportunity 
from August, 1837, to September, 1838, a parallax of 0”:3136 was obtained, with 
a mean error of | 0':0202, making the distance of the star from our sun to be 
657,700 mean distances of our own planet from that luminary, nearly 63 millions 
of millions of miles, 

Leaving the double stars for consideration at some future period, we would 
point out the beautiful cluster in Hercules, the 13th of Messier’s catalogue, by 
whom it was examined in 1761, with his four-foot Newtonian, who, however, 
remarked upon it, ‘‘ Je me suis assuré qu’elle ne contient aucune étoile.”’ It forms 
a capital test of the space-penetrating power of an instrument, and seen ina 
refractor of five or six, or more inches, diameter? is an object defying all descrip- 
tion; in the words of Dr. Nichol, “ No plate can give a fitting representation of 
this magnificent cluster. It is, indeed, truly glorious, and enlarges on the eye by 
studious gazing. Perhaps no one ever saw it for the first time through a telescope 
without uttering a shout of wonder.” 

We have seen it to great advantage on a very fine evening, in a 3}-inch 
achromatic, made by Messrs. Cooke and Sons, of York, of which, however, the 
object glass was made of such pure material, sc exquisitely polished, that a 
minimum of light was lost in transmission—a condition, without which such ap 
aperture is altogether too small. 

On the 22nd, at 13h. 48m., G.M.T., the sun bids adieu to our northern hemi- 
sphere, and crosses the equator, to carry the unfailing promise of seed-time and 
harvest to our antipodes, while our satelite, 


**Th’ inconstant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb,’’ 


yclept, for the nonce, the “harvest moon,” remains to cheer the toil of the late 
husbandman, and reigns supreme the “ thrice-crowned queen of night.” 

This year the full (harvest) moon happens at 2 minutes past 1 p.m. on the 
19th, and the mean variation in the times of rising, on this, the two preceding, 
and two following everings, is but 134 minutes. 

The “harvest moon” and the autumnal equinox naturally remind us of the 
change of the seasons and of all that depends upon them, if indeed it be possible 
to number all the benefits we derive from this one dispensation of the Almighty. 
We are too apt to forget our daily blessings, and even the light of the sun and all 
the glories of the heavens are received as matters of course. 

Here is a blind man’s regret :*— 

** Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine. 
But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me; from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and from the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 


Of Nature’s works, to me expunged and rased, 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out!” 


Let us astronomers, at all events, thank God for sight. 

As we have before hinted, the planets are not well situated for observatio®, 
and those of our readers who, lacking a transit instrament, time their clocks by 
the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, will have no opportunity of doing so till next 
month, Jupiter being too near to the Sun, having been in conjunction with that 
luminary on the 30th ult.at 15h. 14m. Greenwich mean time. Saturn is in co” 
junction on the 5th inst. at Oh. 35m. Greenwich mean time. Mars was similar'y 
situate three days preceding Jupiter last month. Uranus, still in Taurus, - 





* Paradise Lost. Book III., 4, 
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. so at 5 in the morning in the middle of the month, and Venus, now the 
paiea star, is visible for an hour after sunset, and has a semi-diameter of 6”. 
. following occultations of fixed stars by the moon, which may be made to 
-~ for the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites, occur during the month :— 


evi ni 


Day. Steely Same, GM. GMT. 
14 a Capricormi............... ee “ocean 914 
14 4.5 © CR. ci cicess.s re 10°30 
ae | Sor oe ae 13°18 
18 16 Piscium ............... eae 16°30 


(oe these stars the two in Capricornus are of the fifth magnitude, the others of 


tne = \ t h. . . . . 
“Woe will bid farewell to our celestial timekceepers till next month in the words 
¢ an American poet :— 
‘* Glide on in your beauty, ye glorious spheres, 

To weave the dance that measures the years ; 
Glide on in the glory and gladness sent 
To the farthest wall of the firmament. 
The boundless visible smile of Him, ; 
To the veil of whose brow your lamps are dim.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE POTATO DISEASE AND ITS REMEDIES. 
To the Editor of * The London Review.” 

S:n, —I was deeply interested in the article in your last “‘ Review” on the potato 
disease. 1 send a few observations which, if you think it worth while, you may 
submit to the writer of that article. 

I find in p. 636 of “The Panorama of Science and Art” (published many 
vears ago, but without a date), the following remark :—‘‘ Potatoes are often exten- 
sively injured by the curl, a disease in which their leaves shrivel up, and the 
cause of which, unless a general effect of the weak state of the plant, is not yet 
discovered. ‘The best modes of guarding against it consist in using seed from 
distant districts, and in promoting the health of the root by careful culture.’ 
The above description of the “curl”? corresponds with what I was told by an 
old man, 84 years of age, who died about five years ago; he told me that when 
he was a boy all the potatoes in this part of the country had their leaves curled 
ap, and the tubers were not larger than nuts, so that a disease among potatoes is 
no new thing. 

I observed, in the year 1847, a kind of blight which appeared to have struck 
my orchard trees, in a current of about 4 to 6 feet broad; in the same direction, 
by following the supposed current, I found the gooseberry and currant bushes 
similarly atfected. Still following the direction of the said current, I found the 
potato haulm similarly affected. The potatoes very soon became diseased, as far 
as the supposed current of blight had passed. This was after a series of thunder- 
storms. I have ever since noticed that the disease becomes apparent, at least, 
after a succession of thunder-storms. 

Lalso noticed that in the immediate vicinity of a tall weed, or an as 
plant, the potatoes escaped. The questions suggested by the above facts were these: 
—Is the disease caused by the electrical state of the atmosphere or of the soil ? 
If electricity be not the cause of the disease, may it not aid in the development of 
such disease? May not the present type of disease have succeeded to the curl, 
just as, among human beings, an epidemic sometimes assumes the shape of 
cholera, and at other times of typhus or diphtheria ? 4 

We have a moss in this neighbourhood containing a great deal of turpen- 
tine from buried pine wood. Potatoes set in reclaimed parts of this moss 
They are, however, unfit for food, on account of a disagreeble 
taste, but are used for sets, and the potatoes from these sets escape the disease 
better than those from other sets, and have no unpleasant taste when planted 
in the usual manner and in common soil. 


Whitchurch, Shropshire, Aug, 30, 1861. 


—_—-—_— 


( sca} ? the disease. 


A. B. 


Sizr,—Allow me to protest against the doctrine which appears in your columns 
so learnedly detailed, that the malady known as potato disease is innate in that 
plant from any course of culture. That it is brought about by some atmospheric 
influence is manifest from its recurrence at the same season, though, perhaps, a 
little earlier each year; and that, in the two or three first years, when the devas- 
tation was most marked, it swept over the land in about seventy hours. The 
potato, no doubt, is more readily influenced by whatever the state of the atmo- 
sphere is, and the effects are of most consequence; but any observer may see 
that vegetation then is more or less checked. During the last week of July, for 
some years, I have noticed the weakening of the terminal shoots of many trees— 
the y become quite “limp,” and, in many cases, turn yellow—the common lime 
the very first : when I see that, I then examine my potatoes. One by one I see 
plants affected, no matter in what vigour of growth. I make the tour of my 
garden, and find horse-radish, peas, beets, roses, honeysuckle, and many more, 
all prec in the manner represented, as on the potato-leaf, in your paper of 
the 24th ult. 

Nor are these evidences of a peculiar atmospheric state confined to cultivated 
plants only; there is not a hedge bank which does not show herbs similarly 
affected. The cabbage tribe appears to me utterly insensible to it. The crop of 
povatoes in the ground now is the best which this district has seen for twenty 
years ; one-half may be pigs’ food without the loss being felt. 

Co. Armagh, Ireland, Sept. 2, 1861. A SEXAGENARIAN, 


!'.5.—I take the liberty of sending you some leaves to judge for yourself. 


SIR, 


~It may not be uninteresting to some of your readers to know that during 
my residence in Austria, some years back, I only, of all my neighbourhood, 
‘ucceeded in raising healthy crops of potatoes, by adopting a plan similar to that 
“uzvested in your article of the 24th inst. I merely made a circuit of about 
uteen miles round my father’s farm, buying half a sack here and a sack there of 
picked seeds, these I planted in hitherto uncultivated grass land, mixing charcoal 
wit the manure. 
The crops raised were perfect, and remained so for several seasons, without 
“hange of seed.—Your obedient servant, W. O. B. 
Bilton, 30th Aug., 1861. 





SIR B. BRODIE UPON HOMC@OPATHY. 


‘,— Will yon kindly allow me a small space in your valuable paper on a sub- 
©. great importance to many families? Inthe Times of last week appeared 
' article copied from Fraser's Magazine, headed “ Sir B. Brodie upon Home- 
pathy.” In this article Sir Benjamin repeatedly acknowledges the success of | 
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hom@opathy, and that its “ professors thrive and flourish ;” he also confesses 
that its “ views are wholly unintelligible” to him. 

Having made these two acknowledgments, it might have been expected that 
he would deem it his duty to investigate practically these successful views, with 
the care and pains they would seem to demand; and, until they should become 
intelligible to him, would refrain from venturing either to state what they are, or 
to account for the success which he secs they have. 

Instead of pursuing this course so obviously reasonable, Sir Benjamin, with 
youthlike temerity, explains what homceopathic views are, and engages in the 
enterprising undertaking of accounting for the success of homaopathic practice. 

As this is a matter which really concerns every one very much, it is worth 
while for us to listen to what is said ex cathedrd upon it; and also to inquire 
what is advanced, on the other side, by the advocates of the new method of 
healing. 

What is hommopathic treatment? According to Sir B. Brodie, this is soon 
told: it is “ quite as good as distilled water;” it is “no treatment at all.” 
While, according to those who practise it, it is not a question of dose, but, as its 
name imports, a principle or method of selecting the drug remedies to be used, 
which differs from the former methods, and has reference to the properties drugs 
are ascertained to possess by experiments upon healthy persons. The dose in 
which the drugs so selected are given, though commonly small, is a practical 
matter, left to the experience and observation of each practitioner; some giving 
the remedy in the form of globule, which is a little sugar saturated with a tincture 
of any strength; others never using globules at all, and always, or at least 
generally, giving the remedy in appreciable quantity. 

Are we warranted to infer from these conflicting definitions, that Sir Benjamin 
Brodie is not competent to write upon the subject he condemns? That he is not 
in a condition, from want of knowledge, to pronounce whether it is right or 
wrong ? 

But homceopathic treatment is undeniably successful; how is this to be ex- 
plained? Sir Benjamin offers three reasons. 

First, spontaneous recovery. “The living machine has the power of repairing 
itself. Ifthe arts of medicine and surgery had never been invented, by far the 
greater number of those who suffer from bodily illness would have recovered, 
nevertheless.” This doctrine differs, perhaps, from that which medical men 
have usually held; but, admitting it to be true, homeopathic treatment, not 
interfering so much with nature as more active measures, must really be the 
best. In all cases which can recover spontaneously, strong dosing must rather 
hinder than help. The homeeopathist at least lets his patient get well, while 
another practitioner, if he does not do worse, at any rate prolongs his patient’s 
illness, by interfering more than is necessary with nature’s proceedings. It must 
be well for the public to understand this, that on Sir B. Brodie’s own showing, 
and in his own words, “ whenever homceopathy is a substitute for bad treatment, 
it must be the better of the two.” 

* But,” secondly, “ this does not account for all the success of homceopathy.” 
There is the large class of imaginary or exaggerated ailments. “ It is astonishing,” 
says Sir Benjamin, “to what an extent some persons contrive to imagine diseases 
for themselves.” ‘ And such feelings will disappear as well under the use of 
globules as they would under any other mode of treatment, or under no treat- 
ment at all.” For thisclassof sufferers, then, Sir B. Brodie admits that homeso- 
pathy is at least as good as any other treatment. 

The third reason. Then come cases in which medical men have made mistakes 
in their diagnosis and treatment. ‘‘ Now, when the empiric,’—as Sir Benjamin 
Brodie descends to designate his neighbour, who, it would seem, has been 
educated as well as himself, and who is as respectable,—‘‘ when the empiric, 
with the (medical) knowledge he possesses on these matters,” succeeds better, 
that is, forms a more correct opinion of the nature of the case, and uses more 
appropriate remedies, “we really cannot very well wonder that he should gain 
much credit with the public.” 

It is then to be remembered that, in all these large classes of cases, including 
those which will of themselves naturally recover ; those which are more or less 
imaginary ; and those in which the physician has made a mistake: in all these 
cases, and they must form a large proportion of the actual amount of illness, it is 
admitted by the present head of the medical faculty in England that homceopathy 
is as good as, if not better than, any other treatment. May not the public be 
congratulated in having met with men who can so often cure them so com- 
fortably ? 

But the tug of war comes at length: “ There are numerous cases in which spon- 
taneous recovery is out of the question, in which sometimes the life, and, at other 
times, the comfort or discomfort of his existence, for a long time to come, depends 
on the prompt application of active and judicious treatment.” 

It is asserted by the advocates of homceopathy, and by these are meant edu- 
cated medical men who, by patient investigation, think they have qualified 
themselves to form an opinion, and who, in stating facts with which they are 
familiar, claim to be heard, both by the public and by their medical brethren, 
that the cases now under consideration are precisely those which afford the most 
striking and convincing evidence of the superior efficacy of homaopathic treat- 
ment. These facts are testified to, both by patients and physician ; while, on 
the other side, there is the assertion of Sir B. Brodie, on a subject unintelligible 
to him, because uninvestigated by him, that hommopathy “ is neither more nor 
less than a mischievous absurdity.” : ; 

Now, upon this matter, do not the interests of the public entitle them to 
demand something more than assertion ? May they not ask for a fair and open 
inquiry ? And for a meeting between men possessing the same education and 
professional qualifications, conducted with mutual respect, to hear what cach has 
to say, and to see if, by some common investigations, this unmannerly quarrel 
may not be brought toa close? By laying aside mutual misrepresentations, for 
there are faults on both sides, by making concessions on minor points, by further 
scientific research, some common ground may, perchance, be discovered, whereby 
a breach in an honourable and useful faculty may be repaired ; and so the public 
may again derive the full benefit, in their hour of need, of the zealous and praise- 
worthy exertions of a noble band of industrious, honest, and amiable men. 


J. R. 


MILTON AND THE MOSAIC COSMOGONY. 

Sin,—It is, doubtiess, somewhat a misfortune to be —. frie ndieas, but 
unquestionably a greater to be too much befriended ; and this is f illy erified by 
a “Lover of Milton.” It is a fact, empirically proved, that poets suffer more by 
the mistaken real of psuedo-friendship than by the most malignant atta: ks of their 
enemies ; nor does the letter of your correspondent at all disprove the fact of this 
acquired notoriety. Now, admitting that “ the passage relating to the mist in the 
Greek Septuagint, ryyn, ‘fountain’ going up from the earth and watering the 
ground,” is a description of the state of the earth previous to the creation of man, 
“what does it prove? Simply nothing. We have, thus, mention of ‘ain not 
falling anterior to the creation of Adam; but we have no mention of rain having 
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fallen during the life of Adam previous to the fall. The “ something like an 
anachronism,” then, which I am charged with, exists to your correspondent, like 
Utopia to the poets,—merely in the brain. We all know it is impracticable to 
establish any system of comparative chronology between Milton and _ the 
Septuagint. The whole subject, therefore, resolves itself into this simple ques- 
tion: Did rain fall on the earth previous to the date at which we may assign 
the hymn which Milton has placed in the mouths of our first parents to have 
been sung? A little study, I feel assured, would have convinced your corre- 
spondent it did not. In Genesis, chap. ix. v. 13, is the first instance of the rain- 
bow,—a natural sequence of sunshine and rain,—being visible. Now, unless 
some great pliysical change, and one of which we have no account whatever, had 
been effected in the order and results of nature, from the time of Adam to the 
time of which I am speaking, it requires but a little amount of penetration, and a 
less of faith, to know that the first appearance of such physical phenomena must 
also have been the first appearance of rain. I would be understood to be dealing 
with the subject abstractedly, not regarding the flood as consequent upon rain, but 
as a divine interposition in natare. 
E. B. 





NECROLOGY. 


CAPTAIN BOTELER. 


On Friday, August 23rd, at Lyme Regis, Dorset, aged 68, Henry Boteler, 
Esq., Captain R.N. He was the second son of the late William Boteler, Esq., 
F.S.A., of Brook-street, Eastry, near Sandwich, Kent, by his second wife, Mary, 
daughter of Captain John Harvey, R.N. (who died of wounds received in the 
action of the Ist of June, 1794), and was born in February, 1793. ‘According to 
0 Byrne, he entered the navy in 1804, and served with the blockading squadron 
off Cadiz, and was also in Sir Robert Calder’s action with the combined fleets off 
Ferrol, and was present in the engagement between Admiral Cornwallis and the 
French fleet off Brest Harbour, in 1805. He next took part in the operations 
against the Danish fleet at the entrance to the Baltic, and was’ promoted to 
Lieutenant, at his special and personal recommendation, into the ship of Sir 
Henry Blackwood. Having subsequently seen some active service in the Medi- 
terranean and elsewhere, he was employed in the Coast Guard service, from 
1833 till 1846, first at Dover and subsequently at Lyme Regis. He was 
further advanced to the rank of Captain on the retired list in April, 1856. 
Capt. Boteler married, in 1829, Henrietta, daughter of the late Allan Bellingham, 
Esq., and niece of Sir William Bellingham, Bart., of Castle Bellingham, by 
whom he has left a young family. Captain Boteler’s half-brother was the late 
William Fuller Boteler, Esq., Q.C., Recorder of Canterbury, Sandwich, Hythe, 
Romney, and Deal, Steward of Fordwich, and a Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn. The 
family of Boteler have been connected with Sandwich since the early part of the 
15th century, and a member of the family, in right of his office as a baron of the 
Cinque Ports, was one of the holders of the royal canopy at the coronation of 
Henry V1. 











CAPTAIN CROFTON. 


On Sunday, June 30th, at Rangoon, East Indies, aged 38, Captain Travers 
Crofton, of the 52nd Regiment of Madras Native Infantry. He was a younger 
son of the late Duke Crofton, Esq., of Lakefield, Ireland (who was a Magistrate 
and Deputy Lieutenant for co. Leitrim), by Alicia, eldest daughter of William 
Jones, Esq., of Belleville, co. Westmeath. He obtained his first commission as 
Ensign in May, 1841, and attained the rank of Captain in 1853. The Croftons of 
Lakefield are descended from a common ancestor with the Lords Crofton, in the 
Irish peerage, and with the Croftons, Baronets, of Mohill and of Longford House, 
with the former of whom they have more than once intermarried. 


J. O. HANSON, ESQ. 


On Tuesday, the 3rd inst., at his residence, No. 4, Dorset-square, aged 70, 
after a severe illness, John Oliver Hanson, Esq. He was the second, but eldest 
surviving son of the late John Hanson, Esq., J.P. and D.L., formerly of Osmond- 
thorpe, Yorkshire, and subsequently of Great Bromley, near Colchester, Essex 
(who served as High Sheriff of that county in 1795), by Mary Isabella, daughter 
of Thomas (Oliver, Esq., of Low Leyton, in the same county. He was born 
May 19th, 1791, and early entering on commercial pursuits became an eminent 
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river Amoor, and the confines of Chinese Tartary. Few Englishmen were better 
acquainted than Mr. Atkinson with the progress made by the Russians jp the 
direction of India, or more competent to give an opinion on questions relating to 
that subject. 





LADY MARY C. ASHLEY. 


On Tuesday, the 3rd inst., at Torquay, in her 20th year, the Lady Mary 
Charlotte Ashley. Her ladyship was the second daughter of the Right Hon. the 
Earl and Countess of Shaftesbury. She was born July 25th, 1842, and had on} 
recently returned to Torquay, where she had spent the last winter for the boned 
of her health. 


MRS. DICKINSON. 


On Monday, the 2nd instant, at her residence, 22, Cavendish-square, ageq 
74, Mrs. Dickinson, of Farley Hill, Berks. She was Catharine, daughter of the 
late Thomas Allingham, Esq., of the city of London, and a descendant of the 
ancient family of Cheke, of Motstone. She married Charles Dickinson, Esq., of 
Farley Hall, and of Queen Charlton Manor, Somerset, but was left a widow jy, 
1833. She has leftan only daughter, Frances, married, in October, 1838, to Johy 
Edward Geils, Esq., of Dumbuck, co. Dumbarton. 


MRS. KENNAWAY. 

On Wednesday, August 28th, at Hoopern House, near Exeter, Mrs. Mar, 
Kennaway. The deceased lady was Harriet Codrington, daughter of the late 
George Damel, Esq., M.D., and of Harriet Codrington, daughter of the late Si, 
Richard Warwick Bampfylde, Bart., great-grandfather of Lord Poltimore. She 
married, in 1822, Mark Kennaway, Esq., Receiver of Stamp Duties for Deyo 
and Exeter (who represents a younger branch of the family of Sir Joby 
Kennaway, Bart., of Escott), by whom she has left issue two sons, George G, 
Kennaway, Esq., M.A., of Christ Church, Oxford, and the Rev. Warwick 
Bampfylde Kennaway, M.A., of St. John’s College, Oxford. 








WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The Right Hon. Robert Campbell Scarlett, Baron Abinger, of Abinger 
Hall, Dorking, Surrey, who died on the 24th of June last, at his seat Abinger 
Hall, executed his will on the 22nd, and a codicil on the 23rd of the same month, 
being the two days preceding his death. By his will he appointed, as his executors 
and trustees, his two brothers—Major-Gen. the Hon. Sir James Yorke Scarlett, 
K.C.B., Adjutant-General of Her Majesty’s Forces, and His ‘Excellency the Hon, 
Peter Campbell Scarlett, C.B., formerly Ambassador at the Court of Tuscany, 
&c.—together with his lordship’s cousin, James William Scarlett, Esq., of Copped 
Hall, Totteridge, Herts, who having renounced probate, and Baroness Abinger 
having also renounced, letters of administration, with the will and codicil 
annexed, were taken out by the present Baron, as the testator’s son, and the 
personal property sworn under £30,000. The will and codicil are both very 
brief, and the bequests are equally so, and confined strictly to the members of 
his family. His lordship has devised to his only son, now Baron Abinger, all 
his real, personal, and mixed estates absolutely, but subject to the payment of 
an annuity of £200 to his younger daughter, the Hon. Frances Mary, wife of the 


| Rev. Sidney Smith, Rector of Brampton Ashe, Northamptonshire, and also the 


sum of £15,000 on the decease of the Dowager Lady Abinger. The testator, 
by the codicil, requests his son to settle certain estates on his daughter, the Hon. 
Frances Mary Smith, in the event of failure of male heirs to the peerage. The 
late Lord Abinger was the son of that able lawyer and distinguished advocate, 
Sir James Scarlett, who, about forty years ago, was in the full plenitude of pro- 
fessional practice, and obtained an immense popularity as a legal pleader. Sir 
James Scarlett was distinguished for his gentlemanly, courteous, and winning 
manner ; his lively and sparkling imagination, and his acute, ingenious argumen- 
tative powers; and such was the confidence which clients reposed in his brilliant 


| talents, that to retain Sir James in a cause was deemed by them almost tanta- 
' mount to success. Of the period we are speaking the principal leaders in the 


merchant in the city, and a Director, and eventually Governor, of the Bank of | 


England. He married, in 1819, Rebecca, youngest daughter of Wm. Scott, Esq., 
by whom he had issue two daughters and five sons. He is succeeded by his 
eldest son, John Oliver, who was born in 1820, and married, in 1854, Anne Lucy, 
eldest daughter of Thomas Hall Plumer, Esq., of Canon’s Park, Edgware. 
Capt. William Hanson, the eldest brother of the deceased gentleman, fell at Villa 
Franca, in Spain, in September, 1812, while leading the charge of his regiment, 
the 20th Light Dragoons, against a very superior force of French cavalry. 





E. Y. PEEL, ESQ. 

On Thursday, August 29th, at Ockbrook House, the residence of his father-in- 
law, Major Hurt, aged 36, Edmund Yates Peel, Esq., of Fern Hill, Laugharne, 
Carmarthenshire. He was the youngest son of the late Rev. G. H. Peel, formerly 
of Basildon Grotto, near Reading, by Maria, daughter of — Halse, Esq., and 
grandson of the late Jonathan Peel, Esq., of Accrington, co. Lancaster, youngest 
brother of the first Sir Robert Peel, Bart. ‘ 


C. J. ST. CLAIR, ESQ. 


On Sunday, the 4th ult., at Nassau, New Providence Island, of yellow fever, 
aged 17, Charles James Chisholme St. Clair, Esq. He was the second son of the 
Hon. Captain Charles St. Clair, R.N., by Isabella, daughter of William F. Home 
Esq., of Paxton, co. Berwick, and grandson of Lord Sinclair. He was born in 
1844. os 

T. W. ATKINSON, ESQ. 

On Tuesday, the 13th ult., at Walmer, Kent, aged 62, Mr. Thomas Witlam 
Atkinson, the enterprising Russian traveller, and the author of more than one 
interesting work on that country. He was born in 1799, of humble origin, having 
been originally brought up as a stone-mason, and was employed on the churches 
ofthe north. Being, however, of a roving disposition, he devoted himself to 
foreign travel, and showed great address and power of endurance, too, in the 
course of his wanderings, which have made known to us much that would other- 
wise have escaped our knowledge relative to the Russian power in Asia, the 





Court of King’s Bench were Sir James Scarlett, Mr.Gurney, and Mr. Camp- 
bell, the two former attained to the honours of the judicial bench, and the latter, 
afterwards Lord Campbell, to the dignity of the woolsack. 


Thomas Fishburn, Esq., formerly of Whitby, Yorkshire, and late of Chelten- 
ham, Gloucestershire, at which latter place he died on the 19th of March 
last, executed his will on the 12th of the same month, nominating as his 
executors John Chapman, Christopher Richardson, and William Fletcher, Esqrs., 
who having renounced, letters of administration, with the will annexed, were 
granted to the relict. This is the will of a private gentleman of a singular 
character, judging from the peculiarities used in the mode of expression. The 
testator commences by confirming the jointure of £210 a year, settled upon his 


_ wife on their marriage, and bestows upon her certain portions of plate ; he also 


empowered her to select fifty volumes from his library, which the testators state 
is both valuable and extensive. His estate of Esk House, Whitby, with the 
cottages and dwellings adjoining, he devises to his daughter, Agnes Sarah Fish- 
burn, to whom he also leaves certain portions of plate, and, together with her 
married sister, Mrs. Mary Jackson, shares in the furniture, articles of vertu, and 
other effects. There are other specific bequests bestowed upon his two daughters, 
as follows:—To his daughter Agnes a handsome dinner service, and to his 


- daughter Mary a handsome tea service. These bequests are accompanied with 
| the following observations of the testator :—‘ These I leave them as something 


to look on frequently as the belongings of their pre-elders.” The two daughters 
also take the remainder of the library, and are appointed residuary legatees. 


The Rev. Henry Townley, of Highbury-place, Islington, who died at his 
residence on the 9th of last month, had executed his will in 1854, to which he 


has added six codicils, the last dated 7th January, 1861. The executors and 


trustees nominated are James Townley, Esq., his son, together with his two sons 
in-law, the Rev. John Sugden, B.A., and James Smith Brooks, Esq., to whom 
probate was granted by the London Court on the 7th of this month, and the 
personalty sworn under £12,000. This reverend gentleman is of ancient family ; 
he commenced his career in life as a proctor, and practised professionally for . 
few years, but being taken ill it led to serious reflection, the result of which was 
that he gave up his professional practice, and became a dissenting minister, and 
acquired for his zeal and piety the respect and, we may add, affection of me 
various congregations over which he presided as a pastor; but his heart was °° 
upon missionary labour, and he, at his own personal expense, proceeded to India as 3 
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vissionary. Mr. Townley remained in India during six years, and then returned 
+o England, but could not resume his labours in that glowing hemisphere, owing 
. his health declining. He was, however, enabled to undertake some degree of 
missionary labour at home. Mr. Townley was very popular as a minister, and his 
memory will be long and affectionately cherished, not only amongst those persons 
to whom he ministered, but by every one to whom he was personally known. Mr. 
Townley has left both real and personal property, which, after the payment of 
come legacies, he has bequeathed amongst the members of his family. To his 
relict, who takes a large interest for life in the property, Mr. Townley has further 
ven an immediate legacy of £300, together with the furniture, books, copy- 
rights, printing materials, &c., absolutely. To his son Henry, an annuity of £140 
is bequeathed ; and on the decease of Mrs. Townley, the widow, the testator’s 
other children will share the residue equally amongst them. Mr. Townley has 
bestowed legacies upon all his servants, and an annuity of £40 to one of them, 
Elizabeth Easton, to become payable on the decease of Mrs. Townley. There is 
also a legacy of £100 bequeathed to the London Missionary Society. 


Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas Herbert, K.C.B., who died on the 4th of August 
last, has left real and personal property, the latter being sworn under £25,000, 
The testator has devised his estates in Ireland to his nephew, subject to the 
payment of some legacies and annuities, and has bequeathed to his brother, 
Colonel Herbert, the sum of £4,000 out of the personalty ; the nephew and the 
colonel having a contingent interest in the residue. This gallant admiral entered 
the navy in 1803, at the very early age of 10 years, and has seen much active 
service. He was present at the conflicts in the late China war of 1840-1, which 
appear to have terminated his naval career; but when on shore he was employed 
in various distinguished posts nearly up to the period of his death. Sir Thomas, 
who obtained for his naval services the honour of Knight Commander of the 
Bath, died at the age of 68. 





Mr. William Henry Pontz Sadgrove, cabinet manufacturer and unholsterer, 
of Nos. 18, 20, and 21, Eldon-street, Finsbury, died on the 12th of February last, 
at Hastings. His will was executed by him on the Ist of August, 1860, and the 
executors and trustees therein appointed are Mrs. Sadgrove, his relict, Mr. Henry 
Golding, his brother-in-law, and Mr. James Martin, of Onslow-square. Probate 
thereof was granted to the two first-named executors, a power being reserved 
to the other executor. The personal property was sworn under £12,000. Mr. 
Sadgrove, who was much respected for his honourable conduct and persevering 
industry, has bequeathed his property, which consisted of realty and personalty, 
entirely amongst his family. The testator gives an annuity of £400 to his relict, 
together with the residence and the furniture contained in it ; she also takes a life 
interest in the residue of the property. To the eldest son he has bequeathed on 
his attaining twenty-one, one half of the capital employed in his business of 
cabinet manufacturer, and to his other children the testator bequeaths, on the 
decease of his widow, the property which she had enjoyed during her lifetime, 
equally amongst them. The other bequests consist of a provision in fayour of 
Mr. William Sadgrove, senior, and the testator’s mother. 





Henry Crompton, Esq., of Eton Lodge, Putney, who died on the 24th August 
last, executed his will in December, 1858, appointing his brother, Sir Charles 
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| Pugin was born in a street leading out of Tottenham Court-road, London, in 
| the year 1812. His father was a French refugee, of good family, who had 
quitted his country in disgust, after having narrowly escaped with his life, at the 
first outbreak of the French Revolution. He (the father) had a taste for drawing, 
and, coming to London, sought and found employment in the atelier of Nash, the 
favourite architect of George LV., for whom he designed many details in tho 
interior of Windsor Castle, Buckingham Palace, and the Pavilion at Brighton. 
He married a Miss Welby, a beauty (and heiress too), of Islington, then a suburb 
of some repute for the wealth of its residents, many of whom, as it happened, 
were connected with French refugee families. Miss Welby was a relative of the 
late Sir Wm. Welby, Bart., of Lincolnshire, whose family have represented 
Grantham for some half a century or more. Mrs. Pugin was pious and learned 
too,—she had written a pamphlet in defence of Lord Melville,—and young Pugin 
imbibed both reverence and intellectual activity with his mother’s milk. As he 
grew up he showed a retrospective and poetic taste, loving to sketch old castles 
and old churches, and to read romances of the age of chivalry. As he grew up 
this taste had a marked influence on his pencil; with the instinctive genius of a 
poet he shrunk from the drudgery of geometrical drawing and prosaic measure- 
ments, and gave a somewhat free rein to his imagination. He invested the dry 
bones of the past with flesh and skin, and made the fourteenth and the fifteenth 
centuries live again in the nineteenth. Other artists and architects were bu: y 
with engineering and railways, and contracts for bridges and viaducts, et hiv: 
genus onme; but Pugin (at least after he had given up a temporary fit of the 
theatrical mania) devoted himself, heart and soul, by night and by day, to that 
which was destined to be the main study of his life, the discovery and application 
of the true principles embodied in that eminently ~Christian architecture of the 
middle ages which we are in the habit of terming Gothic. For this one end 
thenceforth he lived; to this he devoted his whole energies, the fondest of “ fond 
enthusiasts ;’’ and to his zeal for this study he lived and died a martyr before he 
had well reached the goal of middle life. 

We are not using terms at random, or speaking without book. When, led on 
by his study of the ancient models of Gothic art, he hastily concluded that, except 
in the communion of Rome, there was no scope forthe beautiful, and no place for 
wstheticism, he did not shrink from following out his honest convictions to their 
full consequence, and, by one step, severed his connection with the English 
Church, we might easily have imagined that our opponents would have been 
only too glad to lavish something more than mere courteous terms of admiration 
on their neophyte, and that he would have found made good to him, in the 
communion of his adoption, those prospects which he had voluntarily forfeited 
inthe English Church for their sakes. He must have expected, to say the very 
least, to have been treated as well by his new friends as the perfidious Sinon was 
by the unwary Trojans in Virgil :— 

** Quisquis es, amissos hine jam obliviscere Graios, 
Noster eris,”’ 
But, no; it was not to be. It is true that by some individuals who professed the 
foman Catholic faith (such as the Earl of Shrewsbury) poor Pugin was employed 
either to build or to restore a church here, or a mansion there ; but from the Roman 
Catholic body at large, and especially from its ecclesiastical rulers, he received but 
a cold welcome and scanty support. In spite of his deep convictions as to the 
sacred character of religious dogmas, and his implicit faith in the ancient tradi- 
tions of his Church, in the decrees of councils, and the writings of canonists and 





Crumpton, and his brother-in-law, Robert Hutton, Eeq., executors: Probate was 
cranted to the latter gentleman by the London Court on the 7th of this month, 
a power being reserved to Sir Charles. The personalty was sworn under £ 10,000, 
This gentleman has died possessed of a handsome property, both real and per- 
sonal, which he has bequeathed between his brother, Sir Charles Crompton, one 
of the Judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench, and the testator’s sister, Caroline, 
wife of the above-named executor, Robert Hutton, Esq. There are no other 
bequests in the will. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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In CONSE peice of the whole of the Suppleime nt to this day’s paper be ing 
voted to a spt cial report of the proceedi igs of the British Association at 
—_— ae , 
hanchest ry we have been compelled to limit the espace usually devoted to our 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AUGUSTUS WELBY PUGIN.* 

We are not guilty of any rhetorical exaggeration, when we assert that for the 
widespread revival of the study of ancient art as a whole, the present generation 
Ves to Pugin a debt which it scarcely appreciates as yet,and which it can never 
mh W hen he first entered on the practice of his profession some thirty or 
ve and thirty summers since, the era was verily a part of the dark ages in 
. on of that Christian style of architecture which, in the middle ages, had filled 
te length and breadth of the land with the most glorious edifices that human 
skill could devise as fit offerings to the Majesty of Heaven. Wherever old 
. aan S were restored, or new ones were built (the latter were sadly few and far 
‘een, and kept no pace with the wants of the population), a hideous style of 
tare, heavy, and dingy brick was in the habit of appearing in their places, and 
= Once graceful ornaments of our rural villages were being replaced with a fatal 
rapidity by architectural abortions, from which a Latter Day Saint now would 
are with herror. Had this ignorance been perpetuated to the year 1861, 
Have fared sadly with our venerable cathedrals, and minsters, and parish 
ay hes ; but such was not destined to be the case ; an architect arose whose zeal 
d ar come to his knowledge and his skill in the principles of ancient art, 
En ish aa er Pugin. Had re mie till now, and og" 4 not quitted 
il y . , > . 2rTp ’ > ¢ « 10° » . : eners v1 
michs heed Witehaeeh dee caadaeaaee tar ke ee eee af aaa oa 
thedral a Ss ie restoration by his own hands of many a fair 

Bu pd re which he gazed with painful regret and vain despair. A 
oc eee far other, lot was before him. Brought up by a mother gifted 
, = 4 intellectual powers, but of narrow Presbyterian principles, it is little 
ste that as he grew to manhood, with a keen love of all that is beautiful in 
* artery, he should have turned away in disgust from Calvinistic sermons and 
> Harangues, and have longed to see the ancient Church arise once more 








. t} Ce fs a . mm " 
: splendour of the middle ages. The result was that he became a con- | 
tf ft . > ‘ . . 
the Roman ( hurch, and though the connection between architectural 


mee ene belief is not very apparent, he raised such an outcry against 
pil the act, that it cut him off from the course of lucrative and honour- 
rf yment which lay open before him, and sentenced him to perpetual 
‘i the first and foremost rank of public instructors and public bene- 


“tors 


* Recollections of Augustus Welby Pugin. By B. Ferrey. Stanford, 1861, 





fathers, still on secular matters he had a conviction and an opinion of his own, 
and, what is more, he chose to express it freely. Hence he was, of course, un- 
popular among a body who seem to live by stifling, if not free inquiry, at least the 
free expression of thought, and who would fain load genius with that fatal incubus 
of leaden uniformity which, were it applied generally to our arts and sciences 
and literature, would, in a century, reduce intellectual England to the dead level 
of the Italian Campagna. It cannot be doubted that the Roman Catholic body 
in England feel that “ their strength is to sit still ;” that their motto is, or should 
be, “quicta non movere ;” and that hence, any one who propounds a theory, or 
ventures to utter an opinion of his own, is, in their eyes, not only a disturber of 
the peace, but a traitor to the cause. ‘The truth is that genius, by its very 
nature, is active, suggestive, progressive, and therefore must find itself ill at ease 
among a lethargic body whose highest ambition it is to go on as their fathers did 
before them—to let matters take their course, and to leave all important ques- 
tions to a set of priests and ecclesiastics, who, to say the least, are half a century 
or more behind the age in education, refinement, and enlightenment. 

This, we feel sure, is the secret why the Romish Church, both in England and 
Ireland, discourages such public benefactors as Father Mathew, and, still more, 
men like Pugin or Newman, whom it counts among its proselytes; this is the 
reason why the convert to its faith, if he has his intellect awake, must find him. 
self, in spite of all his efforts, out of harmony with those with whom he has 
cast in his lot—often at a fearful sacrifice; and although it is not so stated in 
Mr. Ferrey’s “ Life of Pugin,” still there can be no doubt in the minds of 
those who have had a peep behind the Roman curtain, that this feeling worked 
so fatally on his sensitive and generous nature as to prostrate first his mind, 
and then his body, and to Jay him in the grave at an age when his brothe. 
architects were just entering on their respective careers, leaving others to come 
in and fill as best they might the void which Pugin had left. As a proof of our 
statement we would point to the list of subscribers to the “Travelling Architec- 
tural Scholarship,” which Pugin’s friends and admirers are sec! ing to establish. 
in order to commemorate his name. Is it of small significance that though 
Pugin abandoned the English Church, his chief professional engagements were 
placed in his hands by English chure! n and English clergymen, who gener- 
ously overlooked his abandonment of his early faith, and that now, after he 
dead and buried, the leading members of the Church of his adoption should be 
scarcely represented at all among the list, cither of subscribers to the fund, o: 
of the committee for applying that fand to a practical object ? 


We have said that the subject of Mr. Ferrey’s biography was somewhat of an 
enthusiast. To what an extent this was the case may be judged from the follow- 
ing extract, which refers to him in 1827, while still a youth, and enyvaged in an 


architectural tour in the north of France :— 


‘It is not surprising that his quick eye and excellent judgment should hav 


the wondrous buildings of Normandy ; and the surpassing grandeur of many i the Co a tal 
churches appears to have thrown him quite into raptures. He had then no lean ~ ; whatevel 
towards the Roman Catholic creed, and was loud in his denunciations of the | w want) 

in appreciation of the exquisite beauty of mediaeval art, could mutilate thei ru lings | 4 ee 
olations of an incongruous character, fill their churches with ait ars wn 1 «ke ‘ om of _—— 

Italian design, and permit the very precincts of their sacred buildings to be defiled. Nor wa 

he less severe in his criticisms on the vestments a {all modern ecclesiastical ornaments cor 


nected with their ritual,’’ 
we do from his work, that the elder Pugin was one cf 
» the question of extra-muralinterments in London, 


It iscurious to learn, as 
the first who drew attention t ra-n { | 
and that in 1827 he was actually engaged in bringing to its birth a cemetery 
c hic - } . 
company, which unfort inately fell somewhat flatly on the public mind, unripe as 
vet fur such a violation of ancient habits and associations, though it eventuated 
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afterwards in the establishment of the cemetery at Kensal Green. He was also 
mixed up at this time with Sir Frederick Trench and others in his plan for em- 
banking the Thames, which now, at length, some five and thirty years after, appears 
likely to be approaching to a practical solution ; and also in another project, sup- 
ported by Samuel Rogers, for the formation of a new park on the Bishop of 
London's estate at Paddington, and so uniting Hyde Park and the Regent’s 
Park together. ; ei 

But the younger Pagin had little taste for such material and utilitarian schemes ; 
his soul burnt with enthusiasm for art in its highest and most beautiful form. 
His first engagement was in designing for Messrs. Rundell & Bridge—work for 
which his complete acquaintance with medizeval art fitted him admirably. He 
was also engaged in working at the details of the interior of Windsor Castle, 
under Sir Jeffrey Wyattville. 

Eventually, however, all these engagements were discarded for the more con- 
genial employment of church architecture, to which he devoted himself heart and 
soul, both in theory and practice. His love for the English Church was fostered 
by his studies, and the change of his religion must, we fear, be ascribed to the 
unfavourable impressions made upon his susceptible mind by the Anglican clergy, 
with whom his architectural tours brought him into contact. Witness the follow- 
ing extract from a letter :— 

“ The fine western tower of the cathedral here is falling into decay. .... I truly regret to 
say that in my travels I am daily witnessing fresh instances of the disgraceful conduct of the 

r portion of the established clergy. At a in Lincolnshire, called A , the 

ev. Mr. —— goes to perform the service in top boots and white cord breeches. I can 
assure you that, after a most close and impartial investigation, I feel perfectly convinced that 
the Roman Catholic Church is the only true one, and the only one in which the grand and sub- 


lime style of church architecture can ever be restored. A very good chapel is now building ia 
the North, and when it is complete I certainly think I shall recant,” 


A conversion to the Romish Church made under such mental: conditions as 
this, based, as it was, upon a full view of the worst abuses among ourselves at 
home, joined to a total forgetfulness of other no less flagrant abuses prevalent 
among Roman Catholic nations, can scarcely be considered, at all events, as a 
calm and dispassionate testimony to the Church of Rome, or an irrefragable refu- 
tation of the claims of the Church of England. Much that he saw in the dila- 
pidated churches of A, B, C, and D, in a tour through the midland district of 
England did not square in with the preconceived ideas of Mr. A. W. Pugin as to 
what was right and fitting in divine worship: ergo, England is wrong, and Rome 
right. Q.E.D. Such is the transparent fallacy by which Pugin expelled himself 
from the service of that communion in which, if he had remained true to her, he 
would have found encouragement while living, and honour when dead. 

Public attention, it is but fair to own, was first drawn to the sad loss which 
religion has sustained, both at home and abroad, by neglect of the principles of 
Gothic architecture, by Mr. Pugin’s book of “ Contrasts,’ which he published 
shortly after his change of faith, and which doubtless was intended as his 
Manifesto. It was illustrated in his own inimitable manner; but it must be con- 
fessed that the illustrations are scarcely selected with fairness. An English work- 
house of the nineteenth century, it is true, is no pleasant place; but neither was 
it always sunshine and summer in a monastery of the fifteenth. If there are 
stern masters and matrons in some of our unions now, who shall say that the 
brother who had the infliction of penance on recalcitrant novices was always 
gentle and mild towards the offender? If a bishop, now-a-days, dies, leaving 
£100,000 to his family, was not Wolsey haughty and ambitious, and have not 
bishops, archbishops, cardinals, and popes shown themselves living examples of 
other flagrant vices? ‘The truth is, that there is not, and never will be, a perfect 
Church on earth; and that those who are hunting after it are following an ignis 
fatuus, which will elude their grasp alike at Rome or Lambeth ; and it is true 
of Churches as of men,— 

* Vitiis nemo sine nascitur ; optimus ille 
Qui minimis urgetur.”’ 

Pugin’s natural desire at this time to put everything connected with Protest- 
antism in a bad light, led him to select for contrast objects which, being treated 
under totally different circumstances, ought not to have been placed in com- 
parison with buildings raised during the palmiest period of medieval times. 
Architectural art was certainly in a very miserable state when Pugin’s ‘ Con- 
trasts” were penned; but the modern buildings erected for Roman Catholic 
purposes by professors of that creed, both at the time and since, were equally 
obnoxious to criticism, and selections might have been made from them, too, for 
comparison, to show the difference in treatment between ancient and modern 
ecclesiastical structures, without taking every example of failure from the 
buildings erected by English Churchmen. 

It is but fair, however, to add, that after he became a Roman Catholic, Pugin 
still maintained the same manly and independent spirit which he had showed in 
his “ Contrasts,” and that he did not, like too many converts to that faith, give a 
silent consent to the numerous abuses and incongruities of which an inner view 
of the “ Church of their adoption”? must make them but too painfully sensible. 
On the contrary, his later publications show that he was equally unsparing in his 
exposure of the blemishes which he saw in the Romish system. His attacks on 





Church, both at the Oratory and elsewhere, to the exclusion of the early chaunts 
which have come down from the Saxon times, and his vehement reprobation of 
the depraved and paltry character of many of the Romish vestments and orna- 
ments, made him hosts of enemies in his own communion; and his freedom of 
speech in this respect, it is to be feared, was the one “ mortal sin” which his 
co-religionists never forgave while he lived, and have never forgotten since he 
died. 

The following extract perhaps expresses as fair an opinion as possible on the 
sition taken up by Mr. Pugin, i spe f ar d hi in the late 
po aon ip by r, fugin, in re spect of art and arc itecture, in the iater 

years of his life :— 

“ Conceding vi ry readily the unsuitableness of the seven Greek and Roman styles of archi- 
tecture for giving the most impressive character to religious edifices, still the assertion that it is 
impossible to effect great and masterly productions, unless inspired by the genius of the Roman 
Catholic Church, is untenable. No one denies that the ceremonial character of the ritual of 
that Church, and the intensity of feeling generated by its doctrines and traditions, afford a wide 
scope for the exercise of those branches of art, such as architecture and painting, which have 
flourished chiefly in connection with it; now that a revulsion of feeling, not yet wholly extinct, 
which took > at the Reformation, chiefly through the fanaticism of the Puritans, affected 
most seriously the cultivation of the fine arts. Still, to conclude that none but Roman Catholic 
artists can produce works of merit and feeling, even in a religious sense, is a lamentable mis- 
take, of which Pugin himself must have been convinced before his death. 

** Beyond all doubt a debt of gratitude is due to him for the remarks in his ‘ Contrasts,’ calling 
attention to the degraded state of modern architecture ; but the public will fail to recognize 
that identity of cause and effect, which, in Mr. Pugin’'s view, would give the monopoly of art to the 
Church ot Rome. The many structures erected by Pugin himself, though superior to the gene- 
rality of modern buildings, and exhibiting much of the architectura) truthfulness for which he 
contended, are yet far from being perfect ; on the other hand, several churches and schools in 
connection with the Anglican communion have been built since he commenced practice, which, 








beyond all question, both in design and feeling, will bear comparison with anything executed by | 


him. Nay more, they may be considered superior, since they manifest an amount of study, and 
use, and design, which are sometimes found wanting in Pugin’s best works. The very soul and 
erpression which he claims as exclusive prerogatives for his own Church, are present in the 


carefully considered details of some of our own recently-built churches, But in justice to Pagin 


| problem which occurred to 


| millennial faith is the marvel. The philosophical interest o 


it should be added, that this excellence has been really atiained through the impetus whic), }, 
writings gave to the study of Gothic architecture.” petus which his 


We have said but little as to the merits of the book itself, considered as , 
biography, because, sooth to say, we have been unable to detect them, The 
Recollections are put together by a gentleman, who, though he may be a good 
architect, seems to us little used to literary labours of this ambitious kind, an4 
to be wanting in that power of just appreciation and analysis of character which 
mark the true biographer. The life of every notable man, if written at a) 
should be marked by some leading idea, so as to give it unity of purpose and 
plan, and that is just what is eminently wanting in Mr. Ferrey’s work. 

As to how far the book is published with the approval and co-operation of 
Pugin’s family, we are very much disposed to be sceptical 5 for though the latter 
chapters, giving a “ minute” of Mr. Pugin’s differences with his co-religionists, 
during the latter years of his life, we are told “‘ have been inserted at the requogt 
of Pugin’s widow,” there are many other things in the book which most ger. 
tainly could never, we think, have been inserted with her sanction—for example, 
the episode of Mr. Pugin’s engagement to be married, some fifteen Years ago, to 
a lady of Kentish and Scottish connections, the whole correspondence with re 

to which is most unwarrantably reprinted here, we believe we are right in saying, 
not only without the concurrence, but against the strong remonstrance of the 
family. So shameful a disregard to the feelings of Pugin’s widow and children 
can only raise, we think, a feeling of disgust at the conduct of the individual who 
could have inserted such a matter simply, it seems to us, for no other Pp 

but that of “selling” the book among the old maids of Bath and Clifton, and jy 
other circles where “itching ears” abound. 

As Mr. Ferrey is unable to give in his volume any account of the ancestry of 
the elder Pugin, we will endeavour to supply the omission here. His grand. 
father—the great grandfather of old Pugin—was of noble Swiss extraction, and 
came to France as first gentleman to the Prince de Selm. — He married twice, 
having male issue by his second wife only, and died of grief at the untimely 
death of the Prince whom he served. The widow was left with seven children 
in the midst of the horrors of the French Revolution, and the escape of the elder 
Pugin to England is narrated by Mr. Ferrey. His fine estate, and the chateay 
which he had built upon it, were lost in the general turmoil, except some por. 
tion of the lands, which were sold to the Duke de Chaullmes ; but the purchase. 
money of these was paid in assignats, which were valueless, and the family were 
ruined accordingly. ahaa 

How far this ruin proved to Pugin’s gifted grandson 


‘¢ Magister artis, ingenique largitor, 
will not be questioned by those who read his Memorials carefully. To Mr. Ferrey’s 
book we must assign the credit of containing some interesting Recollections of 
a great artist and a gifted architect; but the Life of Augustus Welby Pugin 
still remains to be written. 








THE MORMONITES.* 


_ Remy, a scientific man in the pursuit of natural science, fell in with the 
Manan na course of his travels in the West, and dreaming that he had lightel 
on a phenomenon, not physical indeed, perhaps, but moral, and discovered a new 
plant, a Nova Wellingtonia Theologica, so to speak, in embryo, and in the very act 
of growth, he stopped by the way to study its development. Much had been 
written upon the subject,—little from a really scientific point of view, or with any 
real impartiality. Contempt, ridicule, all the suggestions of prejudice, had o 
lavished on the new sect. Mr. Remy set himself the task of describing the 
Mormonites with the coldness and penetration of a man of science, and at the 
same time with the genial spirit of one, too far removed by the nature of he 
avocations above the common coarseness of passion to treat any social movement 
with levity or malice. It is almost needless to add that he is their apologist n 
no sense of the word. No scientific European could well be so. Mr. Remy 

i -ithout falling into caricature. i 
pe The mei of - travels having led me,” he says, “into a sort of geen 
to the Mormons, I could not resist the temptation of making a push ssc 
country of this singular people, in which I expected to find myself ryt to hee 
with a religion at the very moment of its birth, and to surprise one of t pays 
secrets of nature, as it were, on the spot.” He adds, that his desire mr : 
ascertain in a positive way, aS an eye-witness, if the religion of Joseph he 
whatever might be thought of it, were really a novelty, or merely = “oa 
under a new disguise. Starting, too, from the well-known fact that most 4 - 
of new sects, most reformers, have been not only sincere but virtuous, a 
M. Remy was to rt whether J ee thine 

r of Mormonism, was a sincere believer in his own revelation—a th 
p60 facie not impossible ; certainly not incredible to those — or 
Mahomet to have been a believer in the religion which he propagated ; eye 
Remy’s conclusion is not so favourable to Mr. Smith. If those are ng 


| intai i be begotten by faith only, at all event, 
the meretricious and theatrical style of music employed in the service of that | maintain that, as a general rule, faith can go y ¥, 


says M. Remy, the founder of Mormonism supplies a prominent exception to 

le. P 
rn was not in its origin spontaneous, as was the case with wer 
primitive religions; it had not the greater simplicity of more — re 
nor had it the sincerity of later reforms. By evidence as clear * + fhmd 
the series of facts belonging to the life of Joseph Smith prove him to hav aoa 
to the full extent a cheat and an impostor. But if Joseph Smith was an vA a 
his folla@wers in the main are not. Even Brigham Young, the oer Tere, 
the Mormons, appears to be a sincere believer in the Mormon y* + arias 
then, the true problem lies. It is nothing strange that hoaxes shou 


° > 2 1 the root oi 

f > should become the germ of expanding religions and tht *"". 
Th at they 8 ge f Mr. Remy s a a 
in his anatomical dissection of the fetus theologicum, and his analysis 0 & 


causes and the materials afloat, which speeded and are speeding the progres 

he delusion. _— 
Side by side in America we find comparatively lofty schemes 0 oa : 
put forth by the Emersons, the Parkers, and the Channings on the one ™ 

and on the other hand (in Joseph Smith, for instance) the coarse 
The question naturally arises how such fundamental differences can leled 
the midst of a liberty of though in religious matters hitherto ei of the 
Nothing, answers Mr. Remy, can be more simple when we — ‘ cag? 
immense inequality in intelligence and knowledge to be found ¢ eae 
Atlantic. Moreover, he observes that North America is divided into peat ae 
intellectual and moral zones, the enlightened Eastern and the unen ~ Mor- 
Western. This suggestion acquires fresh interest when we remember t 


with § 
* A Journey to the Great Salt Lake City, by Jules Remy and Julius Brenchley, per gh tbe 
sketch of the History, Religion, and Customs of the Mormons, and an Introduc 


Religious Movement in the U.S., by Jules Remy. London: Jefis, Burlington-arcade. 
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: ough born on the Eastern frontier, was driven away b rsecution, 
on oe and flourished in the Western territory of Sieh. bootie on 
ralifornia, where the grossest ignorance prevails. In France and in England, 
C here, at most, recruits are gleaned, the doctrines of the Mormonites could not 
oa lived under the scorching light of criticism. Mormonism would have 
-awled and died in the dust on a level with the dreams of the Southcoteans and 
Maggletonians. But in the western states of America the seed fell upon a rich 
soil of popular passion, popular ignorance, and unbounded liberty of conscience. 
Neither Catholicism nor Anglicanism, with powerful organization, nor the robust 
Calvinism of the Atlantic seaboard, were there to choke the new plant in its 
rowth. The absence of all ecclesiastical polity left full scope to religious vagary 
and mystic caprice. 
The prestige, indeed, of the Scriptures had not wholly vanished when Joo 
Smith appeared. The name of Christ still commanded the respect of the 
multitude. But the boundaries of Christianity were lost in the general haze. 
The figure of Christ loomed, but in the distance, through a vague and vaporous 
moral atmosphere. Such a state of things was the most propitious for the birth 
ofa new creed. Nor did religious phantasy fail to take full advantage of the 
situation. From 1800 to 1804 Western America was in a sort of epileptic 
hrenzy. Kentucky and Tennessee were the scene of camp meetings and 
exhibitions similar to those of the French Convulsionists of the last century, and 
stil] more recently of our own Irish revivals. The rolling exercise, the jerk, the 
bark, and other peculiarities, represented distinct types of sacred inspiration. 
Devotees saw heaven and the holy city. In France these degrading orgies were 
put an end to by public opinion. The celebrated lines placed over the cemetery 
of St. Médard— 
** De par le Roi, défense a Dieu 
De faire miracle en ce lieu” — 


are well known. So English enlightenment soon arrests the melancholy religious 
epidemics with which we are occasionally visited. But in Western America 
neither the public embankments of established religions were to be found, nor 
were there any bulwarks of general enlightenment and refinement to stay the 
flood and torrent of popular superstition. Every day brought forth a new 
prophet, a new vision, @ new revelation of divine intervention. And as a revo- 
lutionary state of things bears despotism in its womb, it was inevitable that some 
one should arise sooner or later, who would obtain a firm grasp over untutored, 
roving minds, fix their wandering thoughts, and crystallize into a definite shape 
and creed the floating mass of crude conceptions seething in the popular cauldron. 
Joseph Smith was the man, and Mormonism the temporary solution of the 
problem. Nor could anything be much more coarse or apparently inadequate 
than the means which he adopted to impose upon those whom he beguiled. 
This, however, is not the point to which at present we wish to call the attention 
of our readers, but rather to the actual state of the great Mormon city in Utah, 
as Mr. Remy describes it after his own recent inspection. 

Upon the journey itself from San Francisco to New Jerusalem it is not within 
our scope to dwell, however interesting in itself.. Suffice it to say, in order to 
give some idea of the difficulty of travelling and the attendant expenses in those 
localities, that Mr. Remy and Mr. Brenchley’s journey to Utah and back cost 
them £1,600, although it only extended over five months, while their means of 
transport were chiefly confined to broken-down and refractory mules. One 
anecdote, and only one, we shall introduce, because it speaks volumes on the 
actual condition of society in Western America and throws a powerful light on 
the religious details which follow :— 

“ We had halted at an inn of very good appearance. The landlord was absent, and his 
daughter, a charming girl of eighteen, did the honours of the house very agreeably. The 
man who kept the bar bore the title of ‘ Doctor,’ a title which, in the United States, may 
belong to a retail dealer as well as to a medical practitioner. In the evening our hostess 
sang to us, accompanying herself on the pianoforte. I began to fancy myself in well-bred 
company, and the illusion would have been lasting had I not witnessed the next morning, 
at the table-d'héte breakfast, a scene worth relating here as a specimen of American manners, 

“A Yankee guest, in taking his seat at table, had deposited his hat on the dining-room floor, 
Our hostess of the beautiful eyes, with a kick, sent the hat flying to the other end of the 
room; whereupon the proprietor of the innocent tile, in appearance a gentleman, replied to 
the frolicesome young lady by kicking her. The game seemed over after the combatants were 
seated side by side at table. But the Yankee gentleman’s vengeance was not so easily 
satisfied ; it was now his turn to assume the aggressive. Seizing a piece of fruit-pie, he threw 
it on her plate of roast beef, when with her own fair hand she hurled it back upon the plate of 
the enemy. The harmless projectile, to the great amusement of the company, splashed 
floods of gravy over the trowsers of the gallant knight, while the whole table, not excepting the 
victim, were in roars of laughter at these refined jokes.’ ” 


Mr. Remy and his companion, Mr. Julius Brenchley, arrived at the Great Salt 
Lake City on the 25th of September, 1855, fifty-eight days after their departure 
from Sacramento. The holy city of the Mormons, which is for the most part 
styled the Great Salt Lake City, is also called the New Jerusalem, Modern Zion, 
aud Deseret (Land of the Bee). Situated in a plain at the foot of the Wahsatch 
mountains, it is bounded by them and the river Jordan. The upper part of the 
aty rises slightly in the form of an amphitheatre, on the slope of a hill. The eye 
embraces at a glance all its vast extent, without, however, resting on any remark- 
able edifice. The streets of the city are perpendicular to the course of the Jordan, 
and intersected at right angles by other streets parallel to the river. All the 
streets are 130 feet wide, running from north to south and from east to west, 
Watered on either side by a stream of clear water brought from the mountain, 
each stream being adorned with a double line of arborescent willows (cotton- 
wood). The blocks of houses formed by the intersecting streets measure about 
ax hundred and fifty feet aside. Every house is surrounded by a garden, whence 
it arises that the city is not less than three miles in diameter. Some are very 
large. Brigham Young’s, for instance, the present Pope of the Mormons, is 
comparatively a palace The long salient O-gives of the windows of the upper 
9 &ive to the roof which they intersect the appearance of a crenellated diadem. 

art y Sultanas are intended to occupy this harem, which has already cost the 
— 30,000 dollars, whose personal fortune, arising from fortunate speculations, 
s Stated to exceed 44 0,000 dollars. His actual house contains seventeen wives, 
_ lies by the side of the new palace. Close by are the offices of the governor 
and the tithing-office. Further on, the courts hold their sittings in the court- 
einai a library for public use is attached to this: establishment. But chiefly 
Wil tena ee is a block or enclosure of 625} feet on every side, with a 
width . Ms of 114 feet in height, having three large gates, each 58} feet in 
steeples ssa spore site of a temple, which will be ornamented by six polyhedral 
architect and which, according to the Mormons, is intended by its splendour and 
of cena ” Surpass a!l the edifices in the world. The architect of this marvel 

Clastinaee isan English Mormon, named T. O. Angell. 

9: uiness and comfort, order, tranquillity, and industry seem to be the pre- 
the Pe, impressions conveyed to the spectator. The “hive of bees” erected by 
the sateianen ot the Church on the summit of his mansion is “ sen hey cctines toad 
tig, blackomithe forging, reaps mowing, hordamon droving, ‘wooloombors 
hei. ging, reapers mowing, he : gz, er’ 

‘8, tailors, shoemakers, brickmakers, potters, manufacturers of saltpetre 


~~ SUnpowder, millers, sawyers, gunsmiths making or repairing rifles—every 





single individual, from the lowest of the faithful up to the bishop, and eyen the 
apostle, occupied in manual labour. Such is the picture presented to us by 
M.Remy. Hence the secret of the flourishing and advanced state of a colony 
dating only from 1847. The poorest, and they are generally the last comers, 
enter the establishments of the more wealthy. If they cannot otherwise find 
work they apply to the Church, which always provides it, paying in clothing, 
provisions, and fuel. Grog-shops, gaming-houses, houses of ill-fame are not 
to be found. They do not exist among the Mormons. The places of public 
assembly are the temple, the schools, the drill-ground, and, from time to time, the 
Social Hall, where they have dancing, singing, theatricals, and scientific and his- 
torical lectures. (We should like to know how many wives a Mormon takes 
with him to the play—whether he can take all—and what are the plots of the 
dramas?) But though he has no grog-shop the Mormon is not a teetotaller. 
Some drink beer of their own brewing, others wine, and others potato-whiskey. 

In the evening families pass their time conversing, singing, preaching, reading 
their Bible and sacred works, ‘as well as periodicals published by their leaders. 
It is worthy of remark, too, that at night not a woman is to be seen in the 
streets. There are in Great Salt Lake City, English, Scotch, Canadians, Ameri- 
cans, Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, Germans, Swiss, Poles, Russians, Italians, 
French, Negroes, Hindoos, and Australians, and one Chinese. So much order 
wrought out of such a chaos reflects no small credit on the ability of the sove- 
reign of the country, Brigham Young. He is described as a man of fifty-four 
years of age, fair, of moderate height, and almost obese. His features are regular, 
forehead wide, his eyes convey an idea of finesse, and a pleasant smile plays round 
his mouth. Brigham Young is the supreme president of the Church of Latter- 
day Saints throughout the world, and if he can manage to make his supremacy 
hereditary, will be in no want of candidates from his own loins. The number of 
his children is unknown. In the preceding spring he had nine born to him in 
one week. His solicitude for his numerous progeny is universally extolled. He 
is supposed to have received the gift of tongues, which consists in the emission 
of sounds unintelligible to him who utters them, but understood by the inspired, 
who can interpret, but cannot speak the jargon he translates. He himself, 
however, knows and speaks English alone, as he told M. Remy. At first Messrs. 
Remy and Lrenchley were looked upon as Gentile assassins; later they were 
called “brother’’—serenaded, and offered baptism and the apostolate. More- 
over, the house of Livingstone, Kinkead, & Co., discounted their bills on San 
Francisco to any amount, without charging any commission. Brigham Young 
is represented as endeavouring to conceal his natural embarrassment by the 
appearance of frankness and cordiality, his natural cleverness and readiness 
standing him in good stead. When asked whether his missionaries made many 
proselytes in France, he answered :— 

** The French are less accessible than other people to religious impressions; too much imbued 
with the philosophy of Voltaire, they are indifferent to the truths of religion, and only cultivate 
the sciences, which they do not in the least understand, because the do not acknowledge that 
they proceed from God. When their minds are sufficiently opened to know anything about 
science, they will discover that the truth is only to be found in the Book of Mormon, and that, 
sooner or later, our doctrine will regenerate society.” 

These words, remarkable in so many aspects, and uttered without affectation, 
in the utmost good faith, impressed M. Remy with the conviction that Brigham 
Young was in no sense the associate or accomplice in the jugglery of Joseph 
Smith. 

The distinguished reception of the travellers by their Pope much impressed the 
people. The saints could only attribute so long a journey to a desire to embrace 
their faith. They were invited to dinners and parties without end. “La Mar- 
seillaise,’ ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” ‘ Hail Columbia,” sacred pieces from Mehal and 
Mozart, bits from Meyerbeer and Rossini, were performed for them in a serenade 
conducted by a Sicilian, named Ballo. <A ball was given, in which every gentle- 
man, Mormon fashion, danced with two ladies. The ‘‘ Gentiles’? (non-Mormons) 
gave the new comers an equally flattering reception. These, who under the 
common name of Gentile comprise Catholics, Pagans, Protestants, Mohamme- 
dans, Buddhists, &c., are comparatively few, and could not, perhaps, exceed 
100 in a population of 60,000 Mormons. But they are, it seems, chiefly profes- 
sional men, doctors, federal officers, merchants, with the addition of a few vaga- 
bonds, living no one knows how. ‘Twice our travellers were robbed at the Salt 
Lake, and twice by “ Gentiles.” The saints, however, acknowledge the existence 
of some bad men among them. How rudimentary, however, is the state of crime 
in Utah, and how far from communism is the existing organization, may be 
gathered from the fact that Brigham Young advises his people to kill without 
trial thieves caught in the act. M. Remy emphatically declares that the mal- 
practices attributed to the Mormons are for the most part false, that they are 
neither wicked nor immoral, that their virtues are almost patriarchal, that they 
are industrious, sober, honest, pious, and even chaste—if such a word may be 80 
used without profanation—in their polygamic relations. Hence, too, the robust 
health they generally enjoy. Few sick are to be seen in Utah. The practice of 
medicine is discouraged. Medical men, embracing the faith, must select another 
career. Recourse to medicaments is looked upon as a tendency to infidelity, 
olive oil and herbs alone being countenanced. The cure by oil and prayer espe- 
cially is highly spoken of. ; ; : 

M. Remy, and Mr. Julius Brenchley who accompanied him, quitted San 
Francisco, on the western coast of America and the North Pacific, the 18th of 
July, 1855, to complete at Sacramento, in the interior, their preparations for the 
expedition they had resolved to make into the Mormon territory. ; 

We cannot enter into M. Remy’s disquisitions, moral, metaphysical, physio- 
logical, and theological, upon the state of the Mormons, contained in his second 
volume. They will repay, however, the student’s attention. Suffice it to say, 
quoting his own summary, however strange, not to say melancholy, it may appear 
to many educated minds, that 


‘¢ The Mormons are making remarkable progress, both materially and morally. In Utah the 
settlements increase in size and number. The attention of the heads of the Chur h is directe i 
towards education, hitherto neglected. Schools are being built. The spread of information is 
encouraged, Their missionary efforts have been crowned with success. Emigration, chiefly 
from England, resumes its course with greater vigour than at any previous period. 


Surely such a community affords important matter for dispassionate study on 
the part of the philosophical historian. We will only add that the two beautiful 
volumes in their English dress, contain, besides an account of the Mormons, & 
considerable amount of more purely scientific matter, chiefly botanical, upon 
which we have not touched. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. . 
Messrs. Parker, Son, & Bourn have a new work in the press, by Miss Yonge, 
the author of “‘ The Heir of Redcliffe,” entitled a he ¥ oung Stepmother ; or, a 
Chronicle of Mistakes ;” and the second volume of “ rhe Greek lestament, con- 
taining the Epistles and Revelations, with Notes grammatical and exegetical, by 
William Webster, M.A., and William Francis Wilkinson, M.A. 
Onthe plan of The Book of Household Management, Messrs. Beeton propose to 
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issue monthly, beginning with the Ist of October, The Book of Garden Management, 
embracing everything connected with laying out and planting gardens, &c. The 
object of the editor and contributors will be to render everything connected with 
the garden plain and intelligible. The principal contributors are practical and 
experienced gardeners. The artistic and physiological portions of the work, the 
rotation cropping, the use of manures in restoring exhausted soils as well as the 
especial management of fruit trees, flowers, and vegetables, wiil combine the 
newest discoveries of science, tempered by practical experience. 

We are glad to be able to contradict the report that Messrs. Longman lost the 
whole of the stock of Lord Macaulay’s fifth volume of the “ History of England,” 
together with the illustrated edition of Moore’s “Lalla Rookh.” Although 
Messrs. Longman have been great sufferers by the fire in Paternoster-row, these 
two valuable works have been spared, and were not even in danger. Likewise 
the report that Mesers. Blackie lost the plates of their large quarto Atlas is also 
untrue. Of conrse, their loss has been immense and business has been very much 
retarded. Temporary offices have been opened in Chapter Chambers for the pre- 
sent. Business in the “‘ Row” has been particularly slack during the past week, 
even for this usually dull part of the season, to judge by the very small number 
of “ New Books and new Editions,” published since our last announcement. 

Mr. Murray has just published in a cheap form Lord Brougham’s Opening 
Address to the Social Science Association in Dublin, carefully revised, with 
Notes, by his Lordship. 

Messrs. Day & Sons will commence, on the Ist of October, No. 1 of The 
Amateur Iluminator's Magazine, to be published at a small price. This magazine 
will no doubt be warmly welcomed by a host of ladies who are attempting to 
revive the feminine accomplishment of the middle ages. 

Mesers. V. and R. Stevens & Sons announce a work by Mr. William Hazlett, 
me of the Registrars to the London Commissioners, on “ The New Bankruptcy 
Act, 24 and 25 Vic.” 

Mr. Stanford, of Charing-cross, is about to publish “The Useful Knowledge 
Society’s Atlas of Modern Geography,” containing 150 maps, beautifully coloured, 
including all the large scale maps. 

Mr. Hardwicke’s new review, The Popular Science Review, @dited by James 
Samuelson, author of “The Earth-worm and House-fly,”’ &c., will make its first 
appearance on the Ist of October. The list of promised contributors embraces 
all the names most popular in science, while the list of contents for No. 1 is most 
promising. Professor Hunt gives an article on “ Steel and Iron;” Edward 
Jesse contributes a paper on his own subject, “The Dogs ;” the editor has an 
article on “ Western Equatorial Africa;”? Professor Ansted is instructive on 
“ Artificial Light ;” while Mrs. Lankester has chosen “ The Daisy” for her con- 
tribution. Few first numbers have opened more promising. 

It is said that the “ Essays and Reviews” are to be translated into Gujerattee 
by a Parsee gentleman resident in London, who intends publishing his translation 
for the use of his countrymen in India. 

During the present month, Messrs. Sampson Low & Sons will publish a new 
tory in verse for “ little ones at home,’ beautifully printed, with coloured 
engravings, called “ Little Red Bird, and Little Bird Blue;” a tale of the woods ; 
n new boy's story by William H. Kingston, entitled “ Jack Buntline; or, Life on 
the Ocean ;” and a book by Mr. George Catlin, entitled “ Life Among the 
Indians.” 

We have to record the fact that a Forthing News and Universal Telegraph, a 
new weekly paper, devoted to politics, news, and literature, and the fine arts, has 
made its appearance, and has actually gone through a second number. 

Messrs. Jackson and Walford have a work in the press by Mr. E. B. Under- 
ill, on “ The Emancipation of Slaves in the West Indies.” 

Count Cavour’s Life, with a selection from his correspondence, by Mr. J. 
Devey, will shortly be published by Mr. Manwaring, in one volume 8vo., with 
portrait and facsimilies of autograph letters. We understand Mr. Devey is hard 

at work in Italy preparing this Life. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
From SEPTEMBER 6ru to SEPTEMBER 12ru. 


Brooks (Shirlev). Silver Cord. 3 vols., post Knight (Charles). Cyclopedia of Arts and 


kvo., cloth. £1. lls. 6d. Bradbury & Sciences. Vol. VIII. 12s. Bradbury & 
Evans. Evans. i 
Bell (Cc. D.). Rosa's Wish, and how she ob- Lupton (J.)and J. H.Walsh. The Horse, &8vo. 
tained it. l2mo. 48. 6d. Hamilton. lss. Routledge. 
Collins (Wilkie). Hide and Seek. Crown 8vo., | Personal Piety, By C. T. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Hamilton. 


cloth. 5s. Low & Sons. ; : 
Corkran (F.). East and West. 3 vols., post Pyer (Kate). Work and its Reward. An 
svo., cloth. £1. lls. 6d. Hurst & Blackett. Illustrative Tale. Post 8vo. boards, 1s. 


Disraeli (Right Hon. B.). A _ Political Bio- 
graphy of Lord George Bentinck New 
edition. l2mo., boards. 2s Routledge. 


Fraser (Rev. D.). Letter to the Rev. C. H. 


Tweedie. 
Rymer (Rev A 

Invisible Member. 

Hamilton. 
Wade (J. A.). 


Visible Church and no 
Crown S8vo. cloth, 4s. 


History of Melrose Abbey. 


Spurveo , ant ante , p vs 
‘) ar ge n on Baptism. Il2mo., cloth. 5s. Svo. cloth. 9s.6d. Hamilton 
AMT, } : 

Giles (3 — oe ee Wilkinson (Rev. J. B.).. Remarks on Pro- 
l) th -- ° R i ~. N " nons. at ap. vo., phe v. Post Syvo, limp. ls. Tweedie, 
sigh — maha sg Woodgate (H. A.). ‘ Essays and Reviews” 

Haigh (D. H Anglo-Saron Sagas. Svo. ’ ‘dered rt ia : 

1 ’ Considered. 8vo. cloth. 5s. Saunders & 
cloth los. Gd J. RK. Smith. Otley . 

ANOW i 5 (Rew, E. H.). Notes on the Epistle Warter (John Wood). Wise Saws and Modern 

to the Hebrews, wit Analvs's and brief Instances, Square, cloth. Saunders 


Paraphrase, dc. 6s. td. Kivingtons. & Otley. 








THE ASTRONOMER ROYAL ON THE LATE SOLAR 
ECLIPSE. 


» # 5 4 hae nf Wave : ‘ "77 
In the ne rof Tuer Lonpon Review, September 21, will be published a 
— ] . . } ; r } P . - . . ; 
: nd revised Re; J the “Lecture on Solar Eclipse,” delivered at the 
volar. ssoci ny at: ehseov } > . 
British As: ition at M wster, by the ASTRONOMER Royal, illustrated with 
leuts of the diagrams used by him on that occasion 


PROFESSOR W. A. MILLER, OF KING’S COLLEGE, 
ON THE SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. 


In THE LONDON REVIEW, September 28th, will he publish 7 a full ma veri se d 


aa net nf cterve dalévar +; 7 } j 
R port of a Lecture delin red at the British Ass ciation, Manchest rs by Professe r 
Ww. A. Mill. on the « Spectrum Analysis, and his Photographs of Metallic 
Q stun *? ai “ 7 op f4} 4 , ‘ } : 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





F. STRANGE'’S GR WT 
BENEFIT FESTIVAL, TUESDAY, 17th September, 1361. 7 AN AUAL 


Shilling Féte of the year. For the convenience of parties arriving by the early Country Ta 
. lg 


the Palace will be opened at Nine o’cloek. 





RYSTAL PALACE. — STRANGES SHILLING FESTIVAL, 

TUESDAY NEXT. BLONDIN (who has so many imitators, but no equal,) wij on 

in a series of his most extraordinary Feats at Four o'clock. , *ppear 
i 


RYSTAL PALACE. —STRANGE'S SHILLING FESTIVAL, ,, 
TUESDAY NEXT. The BAND of the COLDSTREAM GUARDS, under the ai’... 
of the Veteran Godfrey, will perform (by permission of Colonel Percival) at intervals durine 














| the day. 








RYSTAL PALACE. — STRANGE’S SHILLING FESTIVal, . 
TUESDAY NEXT. The whole series of GREAT FOUNTAINS and WATERWORK. 
will be displayed in the afternoon. 


RYSTAL PALACE. — STRANGE’S SHILLING FESTIVAL, ,, 
TUESDAY NEXT. THE LONDON GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNIow ” in 

J. Wells, Miss Eyles, Mr. Baxter, Mr. W. Cummings, Mr. Land, and Mr. Lawler (nnder - 
direction of Mr. Land), will perform a selection of the popular compositions of gir H 
Bishop, accompanied by the Band of the Crystal Palace Company. 


~ el a, 

RYSTAL PALACE. — STRANGE’S SHILLING FESTIVAL, ,, 
TUESDAY NEXT. The ORCHESTRAL BAND of the COMPANY will perform 
Selections of Classical, Operatic, and Dance Music during the day. 











RYSTAL PALACE.—STRANGE’S SHILLING FESTIVAL, ,, 
TUESDAY NEXT. The Inimitable MACKNEY has kindly undertaken to keep his 
audience in roars of laughter for half an hour. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—STRANGE’S SHILLING FESTIVAL, «, 
TUESDAY NEXT. Organ and Pianoforte Performances, by Mr. James Coward, 
Mr. W. Westbrook, and Mr, Sydney Smith. s, 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—STRANGE’S SHILLING FESTIVAL, » 














TUESDAY NEXT. The GREENHEAD FAMILY, a Vocal and Instrumental Band, 
Eight Performers, will give a Concert, comprising Ballads, Operatic Selections, Instrument, 
Solos, &e. 


Cee PALACE. —STRANGE’S SHILLING FESTIVAL, op 
TUESDAY NEXT. The Out-door Sports will include archery, boating, cricke: 
carousals or German roundabouts, invigorators or patent safety swings, gymnesium with 
swings, giant-strides, climbing-poles, kc. The lofty water-towers will be open to the pub! 

Bands for Dancing will be provided near the Cedars. N.B.—The Billiard Tables haye heey 
removed from the Tower to the new Smoking-Room at the South end of the Palace, 
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RYSTAL PALACE. — STRANGE’S SHILLING FESTIVAL, on 
TUESDAY NEXT. Excursion Trains will run from almost all stations on the Londo: 
and Brighton, Chatham and Dover, South Eastern, and South Western Eailways. Mr, Strange 
has set apart the ante-rooms by the Saloon Dining-room as a place of meeting for Excursionis 

and their metropolitan Friends. These rooms will be open at Nine o'clock. 





RYSTAL PALACE. — STRANGE’S SHILLING FESTIVAL, w 
TUESDAY NEXT. The doors will be opened at Nine o'clock, and the amusemen's 
continued without interruption until dusk. Admission, One Shilling ; Children, Sixpence. 








C RYSTAL PALACE.—REFRESHMENT DEPARTMENT. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17TH, 1861. 
SovutH Wine DinrnG Room. 


Cold Meat, Veal and Ham Pies, Salais, Bread and Cheese, including attendance 
Cold Chickens, Hams, Tongues, Vea! and Ham Pies, Salads, Bread and Cheese, 
including attendance 


rrr rerrrrr ee eeerrerereMerrl Itt rl Tiere eee cere ee ees oY 


Satoon Dinina Rooms. 
Hot Joints, Vegetables, Bread and Cheese, including attendance 
Tue First Crass Dinina Rooms, 
Situated in the Sout: Wing of the Building. 
Hot Dinners will be served FOM .cccciisscsecsoscsscccsssectsevessoescsesee Besacanee enindenwatanban 3 6 
In tHe Private Dintna Rooms, 
Hot Dinners to order as per Bill of Fare, 
Tue Terrace Dinine Room 
Will be opened on this occasion for the supply of the Shilling Tea. 
Licgut REFRESHMENTS 


Will be served at the various Counters in the building as usual. 
attendance. 


Tur WuHove or THE Tuirpd Crass Rooms 
Will be opened on this day for the supply of Refreshments at the most moderate prices :— 


See eee e eee eneeeennee - «- 


No charge for 


PURE GE OND ade vic aducaccndss cabeeccaketetsvecssstune ininseeos Lecksdadnnseaaaisatwexts 6d. 
Bread PPYTTTTTTITTLITLi Tiere riirill TETTTTTTCTT TL TIPTTITTT TI TTTTTTTTT Terie P ] I. 
ROAD... ic cack pabihslcs ics ap vy y vxeoctiew entail bis sis OAs un xdulae ees cass Lote babaanaGennie een 2d 
BP os ete tcc cc cece ch DEC Ue fu lucn shu eRe vAENa ee e<EAVAELAGENAON Kaun cE as aOUnel per quart 4d. 
ee ee eee oe do. 6. 
CE hn tnsieticinsasnsennnvincaseiniontns ae eae Skis idackeecaeneaec tnt 3d. 
ME SEE SOON ss icacceds cas pindsa re sacs tis deucbdasshiesevahateaieicsnisemeneuateRe 2d. 


Lemonade, Soda Water, and Gingerade ...............:.csseeeeeeeees 
F. STRANGE, Parveyor. 





the Fountains next week, TUESDAY, 17th, and SATURDAY, 2lst SEPTEMBE:.. 
To exhibit his wondrous and daring feats, three enormous masts have been erected on tie 
terrace, over which has been strained the rope made expressly for this purpose, above 2,"" 
inlength. It has recently been raised many feet higher in the centre, and approaches mr* 
nearly a straight line than any rope of equal length ever before stretched. i, 

The Fountains will be played during the performance. The BAND of the COLDSTREA* 
GUARDS will attend each day, and perform in the Palace in the afternoon, and on the Ter 
during Blondin’s exhibitions. 

The Slopes and Terraces at the Crystal Palace afford ample accommodation for any po! ® 
number of visitors; but to provide for the accommodation of those who prefer it, a fewrese™™” 
seats are set apart in the Queen’s Box Corridor (from which M. Blondin takes his departure), 
Five Shillings each, or in the other open corridors at Half-a-Crown each. 

Frequent Trains will run from London Bridge, Victoria, and intermediat 
M. Blondin’s performances take place exactly at the times announced, visitors _ 
prevent disappointment and crowding, will do well to avail themselves of Trains somewss 
early in the day. epan it 

Admission (including all the Attractions of the Palace, without extra charge), TU ESD" 
One Shilling; SATURDAY, Half-a-Crown; Children and Schools, Half-price.—°* 
Tickets free. - 

HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—The greatly succe®" 
Comedy, written by Charles Mathews, entitled THE SOFT SEX, every ~ Fale 
Monday, September 16, to commence at !seven, w ith FAINT HEART NEVER Wwo- hews 
LADY, Mr. Wm. Farren and Miss M. Oliver; after which, THE SOFT SEX, Mr. ¢ . Mate f 
Mr. Compton, Mr. Buckstone, Mrs. C. Mathews, Mrs. Wilkins, &c.; with THE CRITIC. 


N! 
and Sir Fretful Plagiary, Mr. Charles Mathews; concluding with BACCHUS AND ARIAD** 
: . 


TEW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—Sole Proprietor and Mane 
Mr. B. WEBSTER. Last Three Nights of the present Season.—U" Mi ohineto 
Tuesday, THE HOP PICKERS, Messrs. J. L. Toole, D. Fisher, P. Bedford, abate 
Miss Woolgar, H. Simms, and K. Kelly—ONE TOUCH OF NATURE, Mr. B. We ton 
THE MIDNIGHT SPECTRE, Messrs. J. L. Toole and P. Bedford, and DOT 
ECONOMY, Mr. J. L. Toole. On Wednesday, the Annual Benefit of Mr. Anson, Treas 
Commence at Seven, 


‘bey PALACE.—BLONDIN will make TWO ASCENTS ove! 
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having ‘ 
ay fi =P Purchaser by andreseng, 
meg | "B. 1l, Southampton-street, t 


TACKLE WANTED.—Any gentle- 
good Fishing Tackle that he has no use for, 

ape and price, 
rand. 
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OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 
: Director, 
Srz Ropericx I. Mcrcuarsoy, D.C.L., &e. 
i Rion will be sent on application to the Registrar. The 


G ERMYN-STREET, LONDON, 
ectus for the Session, commencing on the 7th 
«of Instruction embrace Chemistry, by Dr. Hofmann ; 


Courses prof, Tyndall ; Natural History, by, Prof. Huxley ; 
ee . a Prof. “Ramsay; Mineralogy and Mining, by Mr. 


Warington Smyth ; qeetenerey. by Dr. Perey ; and Applied 
al .<. by Prof. Willis. 
Mechanics, by Pro TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


~ FI NERALOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, 
M LONDON.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will com- 
sye COURSE OF LECTURES ON MINERALOGY. 

ha view to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY and of the 
= fieation of mineral substances in the ARTS. The Lectures 
a on Friday Morning, October 4th, at Nine o'clock. 
wher W Jl be continued on each succeeding Wednesday and 


> Pe I ne hour.—Fee £2. 2s. 
nalmualama itt R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 





men e 





GT. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 

sCHOOL.—The WINTER SESSION will commence on 
TCESDAY, OCTOBER 1, at Eight o’clock p.m., with an 
Introductory Address by Mr. Spencer Smith. 

The Medical Appointments in this Hospital are annually 
conferred upon Pupils without additional fee. The advantages 
of Five of these appointments far exceed as many Scholar- 
ships of Fifty Pounds each, . 
Physicians—Dr. Alderson, Dr. Chambers, Dr. Sibson, Dr. 

Handfield Jones, Dr. Sieveking, and Dr. Markham. 
Surgeons—Mr. Coulson, Mr. Lane, Mr. Ure, Mr. Spencer 
“Smith, Mr. Walton, and Mr. James Lane, 
Physician-Accoucheur—Dr. Tyler Smith. 

Ophthalmic Surgeon—Mr. White Cooper. _ 
Aural Surgeon—Mr.Toynbee. Surgeon-Dentist—Mr.Sercombe, 


LECTURERS. 
Clinical Medicine Dr. Alderson, Dr, Chambers, Dr. Sibson, 
Clinical Surgery—Mr. Coulson, Mr. Lane, Mr. Ure, 
Medicine—Dr. Chambers and Dr, Sibson. 
Surgery—Mr. Lane and Mr. Spencer Smith. 
Physiology—Mr. James Lane and Dr. Broadbent, 
Anatomy—Mr. James Lane and Mr. Gascoyen, 
Operations on the dead body—Mr. Walton. 
Dissections—Mr. Gascoyen and Mr, Norton. 
Chemistry and Practical Chemistry—Mr. Field. 
Midwifery—Dr. Tyler Smith, and Dr. Graily Hewitt. 
Materia Medica—Dr. Sieveking. 
Botany—Dr. Dresser. 
Medical Jurisprudence—Dr. Sanderson, 
Ophthalmic Surgery—Mr. White Cooper. 
Aural Surgery—Mr. Toynbee. Dental Surgery—Mr. Sercombe. 
Comparative Anatomy—Dr. Broadbent. 
Natural Philosophy—Mr. Smalley. 

Prizes, &c.—The Medical appointments in the Hospital. 
A Scholarship in Anatomy of the annual value of £25. A 
Prize of £20 for Students of the first year. Prizes in the 
several Classes at the end of each Session. 

The Fee for the Hospital Practice and Lectures required by 
the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and the 
Society of Apothecaries, is £89@5s., payable Er instalments. 

A detailed Prospectus will be sent, and further information 
obtained, on application to 


GEO. G. GASCOYEN, Dean of the School, 
St. Mary’s Hospital, August, 1861. 


py 5 TRACTION ENGINE COMPANY 
( Limited.) 
Present Capital, £25,000 in 5,000 Shares, 
With power to issue Shares for an amount not exceeding 
£100,009, as may be necessary. 
Liability limited to the amount of shares held, 


Honorary Drrecrors. 
The Most Noble the Marquis of BREADALBANE, 
The Most Noblethe Marquis of CONYNGHAM. 
The Right Honourable the Earl of CAITHNESS. 
The Right Honourable the Earl of ESSEX. 
The Right Honourable the Earl of SHREWSBURY and 
TALBOT, 
The Right Honourable Lord CLAUD HAMILTON, M.P. 


DIRECTORS. 
ene Reginald Capel, 21, Chesham-place, Belgrave- 
square, S.W. 
Henry D. Davies, Esq., Spring-grove, W. 
3 Osborn, Esq., 2, St. Stephen’s-road, Westbourne- 
ark, ‘ 
Cornwall Simeon, Esq., Uddens, Wimborne, Hants. 
Grenville G. Wells, Esq., Ashdown House, East Grinstead. 
Baykers—The Union Bank of London, 4, Pall-mall East. 
H. D. Der AUDITORS. a 
Wii avenport, Esq., 48, St. James-street, S.W. 
ne 1. Grey, Esq., 48, Lineoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
ONSULTING EnGinger—D. K. Clark, Esq., C.E., 11, Adam- 
street, Adelphi, W.C. 
Secretary—S. H. Louttit, Esq. 
The Orricrs—12, Pall-mall East, London, 8.W. 
Ph act for reducing and regulating the tolls to be demanded 
_rthe use of traction engines having now received the royal 
jssent, the Directors feel that the period has arrived when the 
Ys ae of the Company may be extended with advantage to 
Thee nolders and the public. 
Potont nen was formed with the object of working the 
Pe ws or Traction Enginés prait od to Mr. Bray. These 
her “dl _— 80 well known, by their having been of late 
memienien with several works of great magnitude, that it is 
_ sary to state here the nature of their construction. 
, Areal merit of the invention lies in the principle of the 
pate ne which combine perfect simplicity with the 
simple ' bstes he and a capacity of adapting themselves by a 








1@ great 


Hib: pensaeeat all varieties of roads, The Company 
ments in toma d of several subsequent patents for improve- 
value =O MON engines of considerable importance and 
case aris Commissioners of the Admiralty having had an 
vard, fund onemiont construction on trial in Woolwich Dock- 
advanta a eee a use to be attended with great economy and 
Cordingly ot< ompared with horse labour, and they have ac- 


nent mA eg a order for a new one, to be built for perma- 
ments referred ; ie yard, which is to be fitted with the improve- 
Machinery. hojatie well as with various appliances for driving 
he C,.2 oisting weights, &e, 

the ne shbeurk, * present have engines profitably engaged in 
are onen tr e 3 + Na the metro lis, while business operations 
every part of im all parts of the kingdom, and indeed in nearly 
cont) of the world. Inquiries are constantly coming from 

merchants, mine and colliery proprietors, manu- 
meculturists, and other persons whose operations 
ge employment of horse labour, who see the vast 
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importance of taking advantage of this means of land trans- 
= as a substitute for the expensive and uncertain mode of 
orse conveyance. 

The case of India may be cited as a special instance: at pre- 
sent only the districts in the neighbourhood of the great rivers 
and their tributaries are well cultivated, whilst districts of un- 
limited extent, and capable of producing cotton, grain, and 
other produce in abundance, are almost alogether neglected, 
solely for want of some effectual means of transport. 

As was to have been expected, difficulties were at first en- 
countered from want of experience in the arrangement and 
construction of the engines, but this led the Directors, after 
much consideration, to establish a small factory, for the pur- 
pose of having built under their own supervision, on the most 
approved principle, an engine which could be relied upon for 
doing the heaviest work. 

This engine has lately been completed, and the Directors are 
glad to be able to state, that the trials it has undergone, and 
the admirable manner in which it has executed various works, 
prove that a very important step in advance has been made. 

The Company's operations will secure a large return for the 
capital invested, from the following sources of incom? :— 

1. From the manufacture and sale of engines and waggons. 

2. From the royalties due from manufacturers who may con- 
struct and sell engines on their own account, 

3. From working contracts, and letting out engines and wag- 
gons to the public on hire. 

Full prospectuses and forms of applications for shares, as 
well as any information respecting the affairs of the Company, 
will be afforded on application to Mr. 8. H. LOUTTIT, Secre- 
tary, at the Company’s Offices, 12, Pall-mall East, London, 8.W. 


NITY FIRE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from fire premiums in 1860...... 270,656 16 O 
Every description of risks insured at tariff rates. 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 


NITY GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from life premiums in 1860...... £24,309 8 9 


Loans granted. Good bonuses. Moderate premiums, 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 
OYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Head Offices : 29, Lombard-street, London ; and 
Royal Insurance-buildings, Liverpool. 
Branch Offices: Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, 
ublin, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1860. 

‘* The success of the Company, even in its earliest years, 
received the marked attention, and elicited the surprised com- 
ments of writers best acquainted with the history of Insurance 
Companies. 

‘* Fire Premiums for 1860 equal the Total Fire Premiums for 

he Seven Years 1845 to 1851. 
** Life Premiums for 1860 exceed the Entire Life Premiums 
or the Eight Years ending 1852. 

** Purchase of Annuities in 1860 largely exceeds the similar 
receipts for the first Ten Years, 1845 to 1854. 

** This progress, it is believed, is unsurpassed, considering 
that it applies to each of the three branches of the business. 

FIRE BRANCH. 

‘* The Fire Branch has certainly shown no exhaustion during 
the year 1860 of that impetus which had previously brought it 
to a position of the first magnitude among the Insurance Com- 
panies of the United Kingdom. The Fire Premiums in 1859 had 
advanced to the sum of £228,314. 7s. 3d. In 1860, the amount 
of Fire Premiums has arrived at a sum of £262,977. 19s. 11d., 
showing an increase of £34,663. 12s. 8d., exceeding the large 
advance of the preceding year, so that in two years the Fire 
Revenue of the Company has been enhanced by the enormous 
sum of £66,829. 17s. 5d. 

‘*The Parliamentary Report of Retarns of Duty paid to 
Governmertt for the year 1860 exhibits the augmentation of the 
business in a more prominent way, as it affords the means of 
comparison with other Companies. The Proprietors will be 
xratified to learn that the increase of Duty paid by the Royal 
in the last year is more than double that of any other Company, 
either London or Provincial, whilst only one of those Com- 
panies even approaches to 50 per cent. ot the advance of this 
Company. Our increase actually equals 30 per cent. of the 
entire increase of the whole of the Metropolitan Offices com- 
bined, whilst of the Provincial Offices it forms upwards of 30 
per cent. of the total advance of the other 28 offices established 


out of London, 
LIFE BRANCH. 

‘The Reports of the Company for several years have had 
invariably to announce a constant periodical expansion of Life 
Business, the new Policies of each succeeding year showing an 
advance over the one that had immediately preceded it. A 
similar result is shown in the year 1860, the Premiums on New 
Policies, after deducting Guarantees, being £15,079. 17s. 10d., 
which is an increase in that item of £1,993. 17s. 5d. above the 
amount received for the year 1859. 

‘* But even this advance is small when compared with the 
sudden and remarkable momentum which has been given to 
this branch of the business in the present year (1561). 

‘* Tt was not until the commencement of the year that the 
public seemed to have become fully acquainted with the fact 
that the Royal Insurance Company had published, late in the 
last year, an account of the investigation into the assets and 
liabilities of its Life Department, under a novel form, and in 
as plain and intelligible a manner as the abstruseness of the 
subject admitted, together with the entire statements and 
valuations necessary for that purpose. 

‘It is conjectured, from the extensive notices of this 
Pamphlet and its accompanying Diagrams, which have appeared 
in the periodicals of the day, that it has largely attracted the 
attention of vast numbers of persons in all parts of the United 
Kingdom, as well as in other parts of the world. Indeed, a 
most satisfactory and conclusive evidence that such is the case 
is afforded by the fact that the sum assured on New Policies in 
the six months to the 3rd June of the present year, is actually 
50 per cent. in excess of the Sum Assured in the corresponding 
months of the year 1860, although the latter amount in itself 
exceeded the Sum Assured in any like previous period of time. 

‘« If this success be continued, the Royal Insurance Company 
would, with respect to the amount of its new business, be at 
once placed (at least with one or two exceptions) at the headof 
all the Insurance Companies doing business in this country, and 
the anticipations of the last Report, to the effect that the 
details of the Life Business then to be published would form 
an epoch of the Establishment, will have a speedy and very 
happy realization,” 

SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF THE LIFE BRANCH. 

PROFITS.—Large Proportion returned every Five Years to 
Policies then in existence Two entire Years. 

Expenses chiefly borne by the Fire Branch, in order to 
increase the Bonus to be returned. 


LIFE BONUSES DECLARED. 
Two per Cent. per Annum on the Sum Assured; the greatest 
Bonus ever continuously declared by any Company. 


SECURITY FOR BOTH FIRE AND LIFE BRANCHES. 
Capital Two Millions Sterling. 
Accumulated Funds in hand exceed £800,000. 
PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actaary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary, 
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NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8. W. 


The Hon. Francrs Scott, Chairman, — 
Cuaruss Berwick Curtis, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Fourth Division of Profits. 

Sprcrat Notice.—Parties desirous of participating in the 
fourth division of profits to be declared on policies effected 
prior to the 3lst of December, 1861, should make immediate 
application, There have already been three divisions of profits, 
and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per 
annum on the sums assured, or from 30 to 109 per cent. on 
the premiums paid, without the risk of co-partnership. 

To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the 
three following cases are given as examples :— 


Amount payable 
m . 
Sum Insured Bonuses added. up to Dec. 1854, 
£5,000 £1,987 10 £6,987 10 
1,000 397 10 1,397 10 
100 39 15 139 15 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on 
the lowest scale compatible with security ; in addition to which 
advantages one half of the premiums may, if desired, for the 
term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, 
without security or deposit of the policy. 

The assets of the Company at the 3lst December, 1859 
amounted to £690,140. 19s., all of which had been investe 
in Government and other approved securities. 

No charge for Volunteer Military Corps while serving in the 
United Kingdom. 

Policy stamps paid by the office. 

For prospectuses, Xc., apply to the Resident Director, No.8, 
Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 

By order, 
E. L. BOYD, Resident Director, 


ESTABLISHED 1838, 


LBERT MEDICAL AND FAMILY 
ENDOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Principal Offices — 

7, Waterloo-place, and 42, New Bridge-street, London. 
Branch Offices—At Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra, and 
Hong-Kong, with agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 
Position, Incomk, AND ProGress or THE Company. 





The accumulated assets exceed ................6....005 £650,000 
The subscribed capital ..........cccccssscesseroescees 500,000 
The annual income from life premiums exceeds 250,000 


The policy claims and bonuses paid to claimants about 1,000,000 


The new business is progressing at the rate of about £30,000) 
per annum. 

The Company transacts the following description of business : 
—Life Assurance on Healthy and Diseased Lives, Annuities 
and Endowments of all kinds, India Risk Assurances, and 
Guarantee business ; and confers upon Insurers great facilities 
and advantages, coupled with perfect security. 

Special and peculiar features have been adopted, in order to 
reader the Company’s Policies additionally valuable as secu- 
rities, and to offer to the insured means whereby their Policies 
may be saved from forfeiture. 

Prospectuses, forms of proposal for Assurances, and every 
information, may be obtained on application to any of the 
Society's Agents; or to the Secretary, at 7, Waterloo-place, 
London, 8.W., to whom of Oy Tae for agencies in places not 
efficiently represented may be addressed. 

C, DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 

NOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, 48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 

Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 

Henry Pownall, Esq. 
DrIRECTORS. 

Chairman—The Lord Arthur Lennox. 

Deputy Chairman—Sir James Carmichae!, Bart. 

John Ashburner, Esq., M.D, 

T. M. B. Batard, Esq. 

Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. 

John Gardiner, Esq. 

J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 

Charles Osborne, Esq. 


BANKERS. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart., & Co. 


Founded in 1845. 

To ample security, this Office adds the advantages of mode- 
rate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses hitherto declared have been unusually large, 
and amount in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the 
premium paid, 

No charges are made beyond the premium. 

Medical Fees are paid by the Office, in connection with 
Policies effected with the Company. 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 
55, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 

ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN are made payalle on attaining 
the ages of 14, 15, or 21, so as to meet the demands which 
education or settlement in life may create. By the payment of 
a slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the 
event of previous death. 

Every information will be readily afforded on application to 
the Secretary or Agents, 


EXTRACT FROM DIRECTORS’ REPORT, MAY, 1861. 

‘“‘The Directors are enabled, in rendering their Annual 
Account, to announce that the year 1860 exhibited a continu- 
ance of the same healthy advance on which they last year had 
to congratulate the Proprietors, and so far as can be foreseen, 
presents the elements of future prosperity. 

** Proposals for the Assurance of £254,033 were made to the 
Office during the past year, of which amount £167,259 were 
assured, producing in New Premiums, £5,619. 0s, 8d. The 
Income of the Office on the 3lst December last had reached 
£46,562. 98., being an increase over 1559 of £9,700. 

‘*The Accounts, having reference to the last three years, 
show that the Cash Assets have exceeded the liabilities ina 
gradually increasing ratio, thus : 

In 1558 the Excess was £5,269 7 4 
1859 12,086 9 11 
1860 ve 18,557 0 6 

“Tt will be seen that the amount added to the Fun ls of the 
Company during the past year shows @ surplus of @ very satis- 
factory character, notwithstanding the payment o! Clb, ist. las. 
5d. for claims consequent on the Death of Me mbers. 

‘Since the Directors last had the pleasure of meeting the 
Proprietors, the Royal Assent has been given to a Special Act 
of Parliament, conferring additional powers on the ¢ ompany. 

‘« Ag the close of the present year will bring us to the period 
prescribed for the Valuation of the Business, with a view to the 
declaration of a Bonus, the Directors very earnestly invite the 
co-operation of the Proprietors, and all others connected with, 
or interested in the Office, to assist their efforts in making the 
present the most successful year of the Company's existence, 
in order that, individually and collectively, all interests may be 


advanced,” 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


” ” 































































































CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, AND 

ROM ANY CAUSE, may be provided against by an 
oe coed of £3 to the RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ABSURANCE COMPANY, which secures £1,000 at death 
by accident, or £6 weekly for Injury. 

; No Exraa Paswirem ror Votunterrs. 

One person in every Twelve insured is injured yearly by 
Accident. £75,000 has been siready paid as Compensation. 

For farther information apply to the Provincial Agents, 
the Railway Stations, or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill, (late 
3, Old Broad-street.) 

Annual Income £40,000. 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
4, Cornhill, E.C., January, 1561. 
WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
4 he IS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 
of a Capital of £400,000 and the advantages of moderate 
rates. Thelast Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1864. 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 
NO EXTRA PREMICM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 

This Company's Policies insure against ACCIDENT or 
DISEASE totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra 
premium. 

Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed 
periods on upon terms of Special Arrangement. 

Prospectuses and Forms on application to the Heap 
Orrics, 355, Strand, London. 





G REAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 
x1 


‘OURISTS’ TICKETS, at Cheap Fares, available for 


One Calendar Month, are issued from KING S-CROSS 
STATION, as under ;:— 
Fares for the Double Journey. 
Closed 
Ist Class. 2nd Class. Carriages 
er s. ad. s.. 4, 
To Edinburgh and hack............ 110 6..... 79 («6 ) 0 
To Giasgow and back.............. See & ssaess GB @ xcs 12 60 
To Stirling and back sabadees Se DD cco ee Ou Oe 
To Dunkeid or Perth and back. 120 0O...... OO 6... | ee 
To Dundee, Forfar, Brechin, 
Montrose, Arbroath, or > 1230 O iccce. 90 0O......46 O 


Aberdeen and back ........... 
To Scarborough, Whitby, Red- 


ear, Filey, Bridlington, or? 51 0O......35 0 
Withernsea and back...... 5 
To Harrogate and back............ 43 0......32 6 


To Isle of Man and hack .. , ae 50 0 

Passengers wishing to stay longer than one calendar month 
at Scarborough, Whitby, Redcar, Filey, Bridlington, Withern- 
sea, or Harrogate, can do so on payment of a small additional 
per-centace, 

For further particulars, see Programmes, to be obtained at 
King’s-cross Sthtion, and all the Receiving Offices in London, 
and at the Stations in the Country. 

SEYMOUR CLARKE, General Manager. 
London, King’s-cross Station, June 24th, 1861. 


| ets TICKETS to the SEA-SIDE, by 
SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, from Waterloo-bridge 
Station, to RYDE, Cowes, Isle of Wight, Portsmouth, South- 
sea, Gosport, Southampton, Lymington, Weymouth, Poole 
(for Bournemouth or Swanage), Wareham (for Swanage), 
Jersey and Guernsey, Exeter, Exmouth, Bideford or Barn- 
staple (for Ifracombe), Honiton (for Sidmouth), Colyton (for 
Seaton), Axminster (for Lyme Regis, Charmouth, and Ax- 
mouth). Available for one month or for longer periods. See 
South-Western time tables, or a band bill will be sent on 
application to the Traflic Manager, Waterloo-bridge Station. 


qAs rTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY.— 

A A MONTH AT THE SEA-SIDE. 

FAMILY TICKETS (for not less than three persons), from 
LONDON to LOWESTOFT or Yarmouth pod back: First- 
class, $28.; second-class, 25s, each person, From London to 
Aldborough and back: First-class, 26s.; second-class, 21s. 
each person. From London to Harwich or Dovercourt and 
back: First-class, 20s. ; second-class, 16s. each person. Extra 
tickets are issued at half these rates to enable one member of 
the family to travel to London and back. The Family Ticket 
may be extended on payment of a small per centage. — 

By order, J. B. OW EN, Secretary. 


ADOPTED BY THE GOVERNMENTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, SPAIN, DENMARK, BRAZIL, RUSSIA, &c. 
NASTON'S PATENT BOILER FLUID, for 
_4 the Removal and Prevention of INCRUSTATION in 
STEAM BOILERS, Land, Marine, Locomotive, and Station- 
ary. Testimonials and particulars forwarded on application to 
P. 8. EASTON and G. SPRINGFIELD, Patentees and Sole 
Manufacturers, 37, 35, and 39, Wapping Wall, E., London; or 
of their Agents in the Principal Manufacturing and Seaport 
Towns of Great Britain and Ireland. 

AGENTS In Great Brrrarn:— 
James F. | Huddersfield—Mr.H.Greaves. 
Hull—Messrs, A. L. Fleming 





Aberdeen—Mr. 
Wood, 


Ashton-under-Lyne—Mr._ 8. & Co. 
G. Fielden. | Leeds—Mr. J. P. C. West- 
Belfast—Mr. W. T. Matier, | wood. 


C.E. | Leicester—Mr. Benj. Pochin. 
Birmingham — Mr, Adam | Liverpool—Mr. J. McInnes. 
Dixon. Menchester— Messrs. Morris 


Chester—Mr. W. A. Rowland. | 
Devonport Mr. Corn. Boolds. 


and Sutton. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne—Mr.T.N. 


Dublin—Mr. W. Fitt. Cathrall. 
Dundee—Mr. R. J. Niven. Nottingham— Mr. GG. D. 
Frome—Mr. W. B. Harvey. Hughes. 


Forest of Dean—Mr. T. Nichol- 


Oldbury—Mr. C. Tonge. 
son, Lydney 


Southampton—Mr. Jos. Clark. 


Glasgow—Mr. W. Mutrie. Southsea—Mr. T. Chees- 
Grantham— Messrs, Hornsby man. 

and Son Wakefield—Mr. T. Whitta- 
Hartlepeol— Mr. W. Talbot ker. 

Cheesman. 

Forrlgn :— 

Brazil Messrs Miers, Bros., Holland Mr Joseph C yur. 

and Maylor, Rio Janeirc. lander, the Hague. 


South Russia—Mr. William 
Bros., Antwerp. Baxter, Nicolaefi 

Demerara—Mr. W. Vaughan, | South Australia—Mr. W. Is. 
Georgetown. bister, Adeiaid 


yy wre AND SOUND TEETH 
lon 


Belgium — Messrs. Breuls, 


are IN«iis- 

pensable to personal attraction, and to health and 

mgevity by the proper mastication of food, 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 
or Pearl Dentrifice, 

preserves and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the Teeth 
eradicates Tartar and Spots of Incipient Decay, streng! 
the Gums, al gives a delicate fragrance to thel reath. Pricé 
2s. Od. perbox. Sold at 20, Hatton-garden, and by Chemists 
and Perfumers. 


*." Ask for “ROWLAND’'S ODONTO,” 


hens 
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LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


WHEELER AND WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
WITH RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 


Crystal Cloth Presser, new style Hemmer, Binder, Corder, &c. 
OFFICES AND SALE ROOMS, 
462, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
INSTRUCTIONS GRATIS TO EVERY PURCHASER. 

THE LOCK STITCH SEWING MACHINE will Gather, 
Hem, Fell, Bind, or Stitch with great rapidity, answers well 
for at descriptions of work, is simple, compact, and elegant 
in design, the work will not ravel, and is the same on both 
sides, the speed is from 1,000 to 2,000 stitches per minute; a 
child twelve years old can work it, and the Machine is suitable 
alike for the Family or the Manufacturer. ; 

Illustrated Prospectus, with Testimonials, Gratis and Post free. 

REMOVAL.—On or about the 20th of September, the 
business of the Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Company 
will be removed to 139, Regent-street, W. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 


WAREHOUSES, 


A Price Furnishing List sent Post Free. 


DEANE & CO, LONDON BRIDGE. 


Estasuisuep A.D. 1700. 


DEANE’S—CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY. 
Table Dessert 
Knives. Knives. Carvers. 














Finest Ivory Handles...... 33s. 23s. lis. 

Medium ,, “a 238. 18s. 73. 6d. 
Goo oi 2th lis. 2s. 5s. 6d. 

DEANE'S—Electro-Plated Spoons and Forks— 
Table. Dessert. Tea. 

Spoons—best plating ...... 40s. 30s. 18s. 

Forks ii 7 pees 33s, 29s. — 

Spoons—2nd quality ...... 338s. 24s. 14s, 64. 


Forks ~ — 3ls. 233. — 

DEANE’S—Electro-Plated Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 

DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Britannia Metal Goods. Prices 
of Tin Dish Covers in sets of six and seven, 1Ss., 
30s., 408., 638., 78s. 

DEANE'’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s.; new 
aad elegant patterns constantly introduced, 

DEANFE’S—Bronze, Copper, and Brass Goods, 

DEAN E’S—Bronzed Tea Urns, 50s., 63s., 84s. 

DEAN E’S—Moderator Lamps, from 7s. to £6. 6s, 

DEAN E’S—Drawing-room Stoves, Ranges, &c. 

DEAN E’S—Fenders and Fire-irons. 

DEAN E’S—Iron Bedsteads with Bedding. Priced Pamphlet 
with Drawings, post-free. 

DEANE’S—Domestie Baths. See Illustrated Priced Pamphlet. 

DEANE’S—Tin, Japan, and Lron Goods. 

DEAN E’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles. 

DEAN F’S—Horticultural Tools. 

DEAN E’S—Chandeliers and Gas Fittings. 


VENDERS, STOVES, FIRE- IRONS, and 
CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the ahove are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of Fenders. 
Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and General Iron- 
mongery as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
3/.15s. to 33/.10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
5l. 128.; Steel Fenders, 2/7. 15s. to 11l.; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 18/.; Chimney-pieces, 
from 1/7. 8s. to 1007.; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 4/. 4s. 


The BURTON and all other PATENTSTOVES, with radiat- 


ing hearth plates. 
Leora BATHS, and LAMPS. — 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to 
the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 
Bedsteads, from 





donnekansientes 12s. 6d. to£20 Os. each. 

Shower Baths, from............ 8s. Cd. to £6 Os. each. 

Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s. 0d. to £8 10s. each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 

BD I Oe sa scciceenicccsinietpvinsasiwedevess 4s, per gallon. 


}, TLERY WARRANTED.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, at prices 
that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the 
sales. 3}-inch ivory-handled table knives, with high shoulders, 
12s. Gl. per dozen; desserts to match, 10s. ; if to balance, 6d. 
per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; larger sizes, from 
20s. to 27s. 6d. per dozen; extra fine ivory, 33s.; if with silver 
ferules, 40s. to 50s.; white bone table knives, 6s. per dozen; 
desserts, 5s.; carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; black horn table 
knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 6s.; carvers, 2s. 6d. ; 
black wood-handled table knives and forks, 6s. per dozen; 
table steels, from 1s. each. The largest stock in existence of 
plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of 


the new plated fish carver, 
\ ILLIAM S. BURTON'S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Tur- 
nervy, Lron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom and Cabinet 
Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2,3, and i, 
Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman. 
mews, London. 





Do BARRY’S HEALTH-RESTORING 
: _ REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, we find the safest 
remedy for 


r habitual constipation, indigestion (dyspepsia), 
. asthma, bronchitis, consumption, diarrhea, 
nervousness, biliousness, torpidity of the liver, acidity, flatu- 
loney, distension, hewmmorhoid, debility, noises in the head or 
ears.—Anidrew Ure, M.D., F.R.S.; Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorland, 
Dr, Campbell, Dr. Wurzer.—1 Ib. 2s. 9d.; 2Tb. 4s. 64.; 5 Ib. 
lls.; 12 ib. 228.; 241b. free of carriage, 49s.—BARRY DU 
BARRY & Co., 75 Regent-street, London ; also, FORTNUM 
& MASON, and all Grocers and Chemists, 


CuUdpis colds, 





| 


==———oaoao 


— 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH Used ip 


the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her M 


Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold st! 
Tal 


ers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London, 





91, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, BLOOMSBU pv 1. — 


(Three doors West of the British M .) 
& F. PEARS’S GENUINE TRANSPARENT 


SOAP undergoes a process in its m 

entirely removes all the curhesiive alkali oe Which 
introduces an ingredient of a soothing nature, which»? and 
its cleansing properties most effectual—its colour being render, 
by age only. Its perfume has also been studied so as tered 
it most agreeable. This fact, with the peculiar propeq 
the soap and the care bestowed on its manufacture hen Ties of 
many Physicians to recommend it in Skin Diseases induced 

Another excellence of this Soap is, that it may be nseq “ 


either hard or soft water, a quality which renders jt extr ms 
agreeable to gentlemen of the Navy and Army, or jon 
7? Lilies 


travelling to other countries, change of climate yp 
least diminishing its properties. 
Sold in Square Cakes, prices 1s. and 1s. 6d. each; and T,)) 
To be had of most respectable Perfumers and Chemiene 
Town and Country, or of the Inventors, A, & F PFA} " 
91, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. ‘ ARS, 


[HE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION; 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE Pitz, 


are confidently recommended as a simple but Certain 
remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all m 
diseases to which we are subject ; being a medicine go Uniform), 
grateful and beneficial that it is with justice caljed 1. 
‘* Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” = 
Norton's Pivts act as a powerful tonic and genera] aperient. 
are mild in their operation; safe under any circumstance’ 
and thousands of persons can now bear testimony ty 4; 
benefits to be derived from their use. - tis 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1jd., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in eyor, 
town in the kingdom. 4 
Caution.—Be sure to ask for “* Norron’s Prrts,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. : 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHTBROWN COD LIVER Ofr,. 


prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men throug. 
out the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectyy) 
remedy for ; 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, coreg 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEAsgs 
OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other variety, 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

Srr HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen in Ireland.—‘‘I consider Dr. de Jongh’s Cod 
Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and 
a therapeutic agent of great value.” 

Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S.—** Dr. Granville has found that 
Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the 
desired effect in a shorter time than other kinds, and that 
does not cause the nausea and indigestion too ofien consequent 
on the administration of the Pale Oil.” 

Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S.—‘‘ I deem the Cod Liver Oil sold 
under Dr, de Jongh’s guaranige to be preferable to any other 
kind as regards genuineness and medicinal eflicacy.” 

Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Sare. 
Coburg and Gotha.—‘“ I invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s 
Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured that [ am 
recommending a genuine article, and not a manufactured com- 

yund, in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is 

est royed,” : ' 

Dr. pg Jonen’s Lient-Brown Cop Liver Or is sold 
only in Imprrtat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. %d,; 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp ands zit 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, SY 
respectable Chemists. 

SOLE CONSIGNFEFS : = 
NSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C, 


ever in the 











Cavtron.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 

The Best Remedy for Diminishing Nervous Excitement, Allay- 
ing Pain, Procuring Tranquillity and Repose, especialy 
efficacious in Diarrhcea, Cholera, Dysentery, Cholic, Fever, 


&e. 
HE CELEBRATED SEDATIVE AND 

ANTISPASMODIC, introduced to the use of the Medi. 
cal Profession and the Public, with extraordinary success, "Y 
Captain Jeremie, H.M. Army, and Opium Department, 
Bengal. Prepared only by 

SAVORY & MOORE, 
Chemists to the Queen and Her Majesty's Army. 


Opinions and official Reports of Eminent Physicians ® 
Surgeons, Officers of the Army, Professors of Chemistry 402 
Medicine, Merchants, and Families, accompany each Bi tle, 

N.B.—A Novel and Important Feature to distingus! the 
Genuine from Fictitious Preparations consists in the oe Bi 
Patent Safety Bottles, with an ingenious contrivance, ¥°"" 


lent 
1déenias 


checks the flow, and prevents an overdose being acci¢ 
taken. - 
143, NEW BOND-STREET; 29, CHAPEL-STREE?, 
BELGRAVE-SQUARE ; 220, REGENT-STREEI, 
LONDON. — 
INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically ry" 
tioned by the medical profession, and universally accept » 
the public, as the best remedy for acidity of the stom 
heartburn, headache, gout, oe indigestion, and as & mi 
aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially tor #™. 
and children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon 5)"™h 
forms an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its ape 
qualities are much increased. During hot seasons, 06 ™” 
climates, the REGULAR use of this simple and elegaut Te™ 
has been found highly beneficial.—Manufactured (¥" Dé 
utmost attention to strength and purity) by DINN EF a . 
CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; and sold by abr 
able Chemists throughout the empire. mn 
OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMP! [U.\, 


RHEt: 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, voyiis 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. hope 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of te’™ 


ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprin ipled Ler’ - 
have been induced to vend imitations. ever Lato 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the We 
stamp, with the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne s Ch 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical tes” 
accompany each bottle. ae + Busse 

Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gres 
street, Bloomsbury, London. ‘ 

Price in bottles, 2s, 9d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free. 
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"wR. CLAUDET’S CARTES DE VISITE. 


Afr. CLAUDET, Photographer to the Queen, cautions the public that some shops are selling spurious 


‘mitations of his Carte de Visite Portraits. 
mite 

pr 
this 7 
establishment are 


deception Mr. 


107, 


Although the imperfection of them is manifest, these counterfeit 

inctions are capable of deceiving persons who do not examine the photographs attentively. To prevent 
_ Claudet begs leave to observe that all the Cartes de Visite which come from his 
stamped with his name on the back. 


REGENT 


STREET, 


THREE Doors From Vico STREET, IN THE QUADRANT. 





SE 


GUSH AND 


FERGUSON’S 


CELEBRATED 


CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 


TWENTY-FOUR FOR 


ONE GUINEA. 


GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 





THE LATEST PRODUCTIONS FROM THE HIGHLAND HAND LOOMS. 
= Se se SRE es 





Regs 
LINENS, : * 
- A sirable, both in appearance and durability. 


+. inform his numerous patrons that he has now on view a most varied selection of LINSEY WOOLSEYS, SCOTCH 
: "and SPUN SILKS for Dresses and Petticoats; Ladies visiting the Seaside or the Conrinent will find these articles 


SCOTCH MAUDS and TWEEDS for Gentleméu’s Shooting Suits in great choice. 
BLACK and OXFORD MIXED TWEEDS for Gentlemen's wear in all substances; patterns forwarded free, 


SCOTT ADIE, 


THE ROYAL CLAN 
1154, REGENT-STREET. 


115 & 


TARTAN WAREHOUSE, 
ENTRANCE 


AT THE CORNER OF VIGO-STREET. 





TO GENTLEMEN. 


Excellent Garments of Newest and Best Style, at a Most Reasonable Price. 





Ww. C O O P 


Ek R 


& C O., 


“ TAILORS’ ASSOCIATION,” 


df, 


CASTLE-STREET EAST, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


(Patterns Free by Post.) 





FAMILY 


MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY respectfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 


MOURNING at their Establishment. The Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in Europe. 
description is kept Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice. The most Reasonable 


Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S. 





FAMILY 


MOURNING. 


PETER 


ROBINSON'S 


FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 


Is now (since its extensive alterations) the LARGEST IN LONDON. 


Families will effect a great saving by 


forwarding their orders to THIS ESTABLISHMENT, where the BEST MOURNING may be purchased at the 
most reasonable prices, and the wear of the article is guaranteed. 


DRESSES, MANTLES, BONNETS, and MOURNING COSTUME of every description, is kept 
ready-made, and can be forwarded, in town or country, immediately on receipt of order. 


DRESS-MAKING TO ANY EXTENT ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 
PETER ROBINSON’S GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


103 to 108, OXFORD STREET, 


Ww. 





QO TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS.—PASSPORTS AND VISES PROCURED, without 
personal attendance, expense, and trouble saved, by applying to C. GOODMAN, Agent (Successor to Leign & Co.), 
47, Strand, London, W.C., three doors east of the Adelphi Theatre.—N.B. Circular of Instructions Post Free. 





IRE ANNIHITLATOR, OR VAPOUR FIRE- 


J ENGINE, is an instrument by which Carbonic Acid and 
Nitrogen Gases and Steam are generated at the moment and 
in large quantities. The vapour, so produced, being thrown 


upon or about an ignited body stifles the fire, by cutting off 


the suj ply of oxygen. The effect of the operation is instan- 
taneously to annihilate the flames, reduce the temperature, 
absorb or dissipate the smoke, and render the atmosphere 
periectly respirable, so that any person may enter a room 


that has been on fire immediately after the machine has been 
use 1. The machine is simple omplete in itself—cannot get 


out of order—is ready for immediate use—and operative almost 
‘nstantaneously, The vapour given out may be breathed with 
‘mpunity, The practical value of the instrument has been 
proved beyond question by numerous cases of use at real fires 
, dwellings, factories, and skips, and by the practice of the 


ent _ Brigade and Gravesend Fire Police. Price £2 and 
ipwar 3, 
Office - a. . = 
Ph lice of > Fire Annihilator Company, 105, Leadenhall- 
eet, £.C., London. 





W) AINSBURY’S SUMMER BEVERAGES.— 
ESs} cones mnful of either of SAINSBURY’S FRUIT 
<r, mixed with an ordinary tumblerful of spring 
r,w | form a delicious beverage ; they are also peculiarly 
ipted for flavouring carbonated soda and potass waters, 
a every instance where there is a gazogene im use they will 
ind most lesirable, Raspberry, orange, black currant, 
‘Try, ana apple fruit essences, at Is., 1s. 10d., and 3s. 6d. per 
‘ter-pint, half-pint, and pint; lemonade and 
ide, at 10d., 1s. 4d., and 2s. 6d. per quarter-pint, 
; “pint, and pint ; foreign pineapple and mulberry, at 1s. 6d., 

f “y Gnd os. per quarter-pint, half-pint, and pint. Manu- 


e ys No, 176 and 177, Strand, third door west of Nonfolk- 


ac 
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CHOICE PORT OF 1858 VINTAGE—THE COMET YEAR. 
EDGES & BUTLER have imported a large 


. quantity of this valuable Wine, respecting which it is 
the general opinion that it will equal the celebrated comet year 
of 1811. It is increasing in value, and the time must soon 
arrive when Port of this distinguished vintage will be at double 
its present price. Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now offering 
it at 36s., 42s., and 48s. per dozen. 

Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 
24s. and 30s. per doz, 


Superior Claret ............ 368. 428. 48s. 608.728. ,, 
Good Dinner Sherry .................0.2+++ 243. 308. gy 
Superior Pale, Golden, or Brown 

ITT ccnucnchedsatdsieasdibetantanaiehs 368. 428. 48s. 45 


Port, from first-class Shippers, 36s. 42s. 485.608. ,, 
Hock and Moselle ... 30s. 36s. 488. 608. to 1208. ,, 
Sparkling ditto .............ccceeeeeees 60s. 668. 75s, 
Sparkling Champagne ... 42s. 48s. 60s. 663.7438. —,, 
Fine old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmsey, 
Frontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines. 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen. 
On receipt of a Pust-office Order or reference, any quantity, 
with a priced List of all other Wines, will be forwarded imme- 


| diately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-Street, W., 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR _ 
NLENFIELD PATENT 
a SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Giascow & Lonvon. 


STARCH 


Mourning Costume of every 
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ENSON’S WATCHES.— 


** Perfection of mechanism.”’—Morning Post. 
Gold, 5 to 100 guineas; Silver, 2 to50 guineas. 

Send two stamps for ‘ Benson’s Lllustrated Pamphlet,” 
descriptive of every construction of Watch now made, with their 
prices. 

Watches sent to all parts of the kingdom, free by post, or to 
India and the Colonies for 5s. extra. 

33 & 34, Ludgate-hill. 46 & 47, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Established 1749. 
Mf ORTLo« KS CHINA WAREHOUSE, 
250, OXFORD STREET. 
SELLING OFF. 

In consequence of the Marquis of Westminster's refusal to 
renew the Lease of the above premises (in connection with 
Park-street), JOHN MORTLOCK is anxious to decrease his 
a H STOCK, and is prepared to make a great allowance for 

sn. 

250, OX saeacatirrites: * and 58, PARK-STRERT, near 
yde-park. 











NHE “Blessings of Peace” are to be found in 
: the increased IMPORTATION of TEAS, by the EAST 
INDIA TEA COMPANY, whereby the finest descriptions are 
brought within the reach of all. Strong Tea, the leaf not 
coloured, from 2s.; good family Tea, 3s. to 38. 4d.: rich 
Souchong, last season's, 3s. 5d. ; finest kinds from 4s. Offices 
9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate. , 
W's 


CCOUNT BOOKS, ce, 


of all rulings ready in stock, or made to any pattern on 


the premises. 
COPPER - PLATE. — Circulars 


LITHOGRAPHIC and 
printed on the shortest notice; all kind of copper-plate print- 
ing with economy and despatch. 

CARD-PLATES.—Engraved in various styles with despatch. 

LETTER-PRESS.—Letter-press work of every description: 
eirculars, catalogues, share-plates, &c. 

NOTE-PAPER.—Embossed-die, plain, and colours, with 
crest, and initials, and printed address, without charging for 
dies or plates. 

STATIONERY CASES and STATIONERY CABINETS in 
great variety. 

DRAWING and TRACING-PAPERS.—Whatman’s super- 
fine quality, all sizes, Superior tracing and India papers. 

GOLD PENS, &c.—Gold pens of supertine finish, various 
degrees, 5s. each. 

NEWSPAPER ENVELOPES.—A new and useful article, 
ready for use, four dozen for 6d, 

SOLICITORS,.—Draft, from 7s, a ream ; lined brief, 17s. 6d. 
a@ ream. 

ENVELOPES, &c.—Ofevery quality, as low as any house in 
the trade. é 

All articles being prepared on the premises can be insured 
with despatch and economy at 


F, ARNOLD’S MANUFACTURING STATIONER, &c. 
86, Fleet-street, corner of St. Bride’s Avenue. 
(Late of 49, Fleet-street.) 


Now rea ly, price 2s., erm 
COURT OF CACUS; or, The Story of 
Burke and Hare. 7 


shane E 
By ALEXANDER LuiGuTon, 


Author of “Curious Storied Traditions of Scottish Life,” &e, 

* .* In this vohome the reader will find, for the first time, a 
narrative of the deeds of Burke and Hare, which will ever be 
remembered as the most extraordinary in the annals of a civil- 
ized people. The volume also contains vivid sketches of the 
‘* Medical Professors,” the ** Pupils,” and the ‘* Body-snatech- 
ers,”’ who were concerned in the great drama, and the curious 
resurrection stories then current in Surgeons’-square, The 
author has disposed the lights and shadows of this strange 
chapter of modern history, so as to retain the absorbing 
interest of the story, without revolting the feelings of his 
readers; and has endeavoured to make the book a great moral 
lesson, to teach that when man is left to his idol, there is no 
limit of enormity to which he may not attain. 


London: Hovuston & Wricut, Paternoster-row. 
by all booksellers. 


THE SCARBOROUGH GAZETTE 
AND WEEKLY LIST OF VISITORS, 


EstaBLisHep SEVENTEEN YEARS, 


And sold 


Is a high class Weekly Journal, and stands unrivalled as a 
complete guide to the numerous and fashionable Visitors to 
the Queen of Watering Places ; at this season it publishes 
weckly the names and addresses of upwards of FIVE THOU- 
SAND VISITORS, and, through the great interest created by 
this means, enjoys a large circulation amongst the fashionable 
and wealthy classes, not only in Scarborough and the neigh- 
bourhood, but generally throughout England. 


THE SCARBOROUGH GAZETTE 
Is published at 


8. W. THEAKSTON’S PUBLIC NEWS ROOM AND 
LIBRARY, 


Where the following London and Previncial Papers are taken 
In, VIZ.: 
Examiner. 
| Herapath's Railway Journal, 
|} Court Journal, 
| Punch. 
| Leeds Intelligencer. 
Leeds Mercury. 
Yorkshire Gazette. 
York Herald. 
Hull Packet. 
Eastern Counties’ Herald. 
Scarborough Gazette 
Sheffield and Rotherham Inde- 
pendent. 
Harrogate Advertiser, 


Times (4 copies). 
Morning Chronicle, 
Standard. 

Globe. 

Daily sews. 

Daily Telegraph. 
Morning Star & Dial. 
London Review. 

Saturday Review. 

Midland Counties Herald, 
Manchester Guardian. 
Manchester Examiner & Times. 
North British Advertiser, 
Lustrated London News, 
Atheneum. 


The London Morning Papers are received about Fors o'clock 
in the afternoon of the day of publication 
°— Terms of 5 ibscription One Shilling per we k. Thr 
per day. 
THE FUNDS, SHARE LIST, Foreign, Parlia- 
mentary, and all other News of Importance rece ral 
times daily. The London and Wakefield Corn Markets received 


1 Mondays and Fridays. 
Teams or Sunscriprioy. 
4 1. a 
Season oat paahin a badeeds Ua) Fortnight ae 2 0 
Month , $ oO Week l 7) 
Ss. W. THEAKSTON’S 
TELEGRAPHIC NEWS ROOM, 


31, ST. NICHOLAS-STREET, SCARBORO’, 
*.* Orders and Advertisements received by W. J. CiLanx, Jun., 


10, Nichol-square, Aldersgate-street, London, 
























































































































































































































THE LONDON REVIEW. 





ita 14, 1861. 








NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready. 


HILLS 


Two volumes. 


AN D 


Post Svo. 


PLAINS 


A VERY OLD STORY. 


SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 


65, CORNHILL. 





On the let October will be published, No. 1, price Half-a- 


crown, 

HE POPULAR SCTENCE REVIEW. 
Edited by JAMES SAMUELSON, Author of the 

‘* ERarth-worm and Housefly,’’ ‘‘ The Honey-bee,’’ Ac. Con- 


besides other interesting and instructive matter :—- 


F.G.S., F.S.A., 


taining, 

CORN, by Professor James Buckman, F.L.S., 
A&c., illustrated by the Author. 

THE CROWN ANIMALCULE, by Parure Hexry Gossr, 
F.R.S., with illustrations by the Author, engraved by Tuffen 
West, F.L.S. 

THE DAISY, by Mrs. Lanxrsrnu, illustrated by J. E. Sowerby. 

THE LOWEST FORMS OF LIFE, by the Eprtor, with 
[Uustrations by the Author and Dr. J. B. Hicks, F.L.S., en- 
graved by G. HF. F e and Tuffen West, F.L.S. 

TRON AND STEEL, by Professor R. Hunt, F_R.S. 

WESTERN EQU ATORIAL AFRICA, by the Editor, witha 
Coloured Map. 

ARTIFICIAL LIGHT, by Professor Axsten, F.R.S. 

THE BREATH OF LIFE, by W. Crookes, F.C.S. 

DOGS. By Enwarp Jesse, F.L.S., &e. 

THE GREAT COMET of 1861, by James Bare, illustrated 
by the Author. 

192, Piccadilly, and all Book- 


London: Ropert meer 
sellers. 
PFIVHLE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


Advertisemerts, intended for insertion in the forth- 
coming October Namber, are requested to be forwarded to 
the Publisher by the 25th instant, 
London: GrorGr Manwarina, 8, 

Strand. 
This Dav ie published, in Two Vols. 8vo., price 3s. 
\ YSTERIES ; or, Faith the Knowledge of 
A God, 
London: Grorare MANWARING, 8, 
Strand, 


I ANDSEER (SIR EDWIN), R.A.—NINE 
4 of his celebrated PLATES 


The Impressions are in the finest condition. ss. d. 


King William-street, 


King William-street, 





Laving Down the Law. 21 by 21 ......... Saeene 8 0 
Dignityand Impudence, 22 by 17......... passa Or 'O 
The Stag at Bay. 18 by 14 .4 0 
Lion Dog of Malta. 16 by 14}. eeTT TT erty TTT Tite 4 0 
The Highland Ghephers s Home. 17 4 by 15 4 sentas 4 0 
The Lady and the Spaniels, 16 by 144........ eS 
Scoteh Terrier 16 ”v 144 suseccectere ee mean 
* ieey.”’ 23 by a. , sstebuben ves errr en an 
Bolton Abbey. 18} by 17 1 0 


Or the set of Nine forwarded free for £1. lés.' 
London: Witttam Troe, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside. 


ANTHON’ 8 GREEK GRAMM AR, 12mo. roan, 3s. 


GRAMMAR of the GREEK LANGUAGE 
for the Use of Schools and Colleges. 
By Cuarues Antuon, LL.D. 
Revised and Corrected by the Rev. J. R. Masor, D.D., 
Master of King’s College, London. 
Witiram Trae, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside. 


Head 


London : 


~ Just Ready, in Octavo, price 2s. Gd P - 
PAPAL AGGRESSIONS OF THE REALM 
OF ENGLAND Resisted from the Introduction of 
Christianity to the Reformation. 
By Rey. R. Porter, M.A., Vicar of Bulkington. 
SFELFY, JACKSON, & Hautpay, 54, Fleet-street. 


in 32mo |. doth, Is.6d.; or roan, gilt edges, 
2s.; or in large type, cloth, 2s.; or roan, 2s. 6d., 
COMPANION TO THE HOLY COM- 
MUNION. 
By the late Rev. Epwarp Bick kRstETH. 
Jackson, & Haurrpay, 54, Fleet-street. 


Cc heap editions, 


SEELEY, 


Fine editic ons, in roan, or calf limp, 3s.; or morocco, 4s. 6d. ; 
or in large type, roan, gilt e Ives, 3s. 6d. ; or morocco, s., 


A COMPANION TO THE HOLY 
COMMUNION, 

By the late Rev. Epwakp BickERsTETH. 
& Hauwipay, 54, Fleet-street 

Price 3s. 6d., cloth, in large type, cloth, 5s., 
AMILY PRAYERS FOR SIX WEEKS. 
By the late Rev. Epwarp BickeRstern. 

Jac Kkson, & H aLtipay, 54, Fleet-street. 





Srarey, Jackson, 


SE BLEY, 


For Ww EDDING PRESENTS.—Bound together, 
price 3s.; white silk, 6s. 
5 ABEIED 


cloth gilt, 


LIFE, and DWELLINGS of 
the RIGHTEOUS. 
Sretry, Jacwson, & Hartipay, 


In ck loth, price 5s 
MEDICAL HANDBOOK, comprehending 


Ss all such Information on Medical and Sanitary Subjects 

as is desirable in educated persons. With Hints and Advice to 
Clergymer and Visitors of the Poor 

By Feepvesicxk W. Herapiann, M.D., Fellow ofthe College 

of Physicians, , 

Sgecry, Jackson, A Hariipay, 51, Fl 


54, Fleet. street. 


—— $$ 


eet-strect, 


TRUE? A 





Just published, price ¢ a. 
RE “STARTLING FACTS” 
new Chapter of Facts, 
By Rev. W. G. Jervis, M.A. 

And 
STARTLING FACTS. Second Edition. Price 1s. 
RrvinGrons, 3, Waterloo-place ; Toompson, 3, Burleigh-st., 
ge ; and of the Author, at 32, Southampton-street, Strand, 

fF 


SUMMER TOURS. 


Now ready, with 200 SHustrations, 2 vols., post Svo., 24s., 
\ URRAYS HANDBOOK TO THE 
4 SOUTHERN CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. 
Including WINCHESTER, SALISBURY, EXETER, WELLS, 

ROCHESTER, CANTERBURY, and CHICHESTER. 





The following are also now ready. 


HANDBOOK—MODERN LONDON. Map. 16mo, 


he. 
HANDBOOK—KENT AND SUSSEX. Map. Post 


Svo. 10s. 

HANDBOOK—SURREY, HANTS, AND ISLE 
OF WIGHT. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Hf ANDBOOK— BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXFORD- 
SHIRE ; University and City of Oxford, and Descent of the 
Thames. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HAN DBOC )K--DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK—WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMER- 
SET. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK—NORTH AND SOUTH WALES. 
Maps. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 

‘Into every nook which an Englishman can penetrate he 
carries his Red Handbook. He trusts to his ‘Murray’ as he 
would trust to his razor, because it is thoroughly English and 
reliable ; and for his history, hotels, exchanges, scenery, for 

the ¢lue to his route and his comfort by the way, Murray’ s 

Red Handbook is his ‘guide, philosop for, and friend.’ ’’— 

Times. 


Map. 


Joun Mv RRAY, Albemarle- street. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S PUBLICATIONS. 
Now Ready, 
RANSACTIONS of the ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. Vol. IV. Part 7. Sect. I. 
Containing Mr, W. K. Parker's Essay ‘‘On the Osteology of 
Baleniceps rex,”” Four Plates. Price 21s. 


PROCEEDINGS FOR THE PRESENT YEAR. 
Partsl and 2. Containing the papers read at the Scientific 
Meetings to the end of June last. Price 2s. each, Also, 
Part 1 with Fifteen Plates, price 15s. 

May be obtained at the Soc iety 8 Office, 11, Hanover-square, W.; 

at Messrs. LONGMAN’'S; or r through any bookseller. 


FDOPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS, published by 
L. HACHETTE & CO., 18, King William-street, 














Strand. 

IE IG ic conbass tausseuaqasdvauad desk eunideciaesceuseen Is. 6d. 
I oo 5 55 snicska ca kat sid to veda dancnenkeeasbakacisdent ls. 3d. 
Louis XIV. ares? % 
Noel and C hapsal’s s French Grammar ............ Is. 6d, 

— Exercises .......0:... Is. 6d. 
Copsar, Witt Tintin Oth ocisccoscccaceccessascsccacces ls. 6d. 
FLGPGOD, WIE SM THOCOG i occcsissiciscssvsccocsccesaes ls. 6d. 
Vata, WEN BAPE TUOOOD osc crcadcdivaccopasdacwainsss Is. Od. 


Chapsal's Models of French Literature, Prose 3s. 0d. 
—— The Same, Poetry 3s. 0d. 
Ri Feta OIG sis 6s ds cevncandnacertiaccnesaseses ls. 6d, 
All strongly bound in boards. 
[ a hette’s Educational Catalogue. 
Catalogue of General French Literature. 
Catalogue alphabetically arranged with Authors’ 
names and their several works. 
List of Hachette’s Greek and Latin Classics. 
List of Hachette’s French Railway Library. 
German List. 
Ge atalogue of School Drawing Materials. 





{ 
Catalogues 
supplied | 
by post on | 
receipt of } 
apostage | 
stamp. 
\ 


A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF | 
HE PENNY CYCLOPADIA. 


With a New Supplementary Volume. ITlustrated by 
more than Six Thousand Oriyinal Engravings. Thirty Vols. 
bound in Seventeen. Price Five Guineas. 

The CYCLOP-EDIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT 
being out of print, the Proprietors, to meet the continued 
demand, have printed a limited edition from the stereotype 
plates of the twenty-nine volumes. The Second Supplement is 
entirely new, and embraces every addition to the sum of human 
knowledge during the last twelve years. The sum of £40,000 
has been expended on authorship and engravings alone. 

James 8s Sancster & Co., 36, Paternoster-row, London, _E.C. 


Just published, price 10s. 6d., 
HE LEX EVANGELICA ; or, Essays for 


the Times. Proving that Holy Scripture is the only 
infallible Interpreter to Reason, in searching after Religious 
Truth, being a Reply to a recent publication entitled ‘“‘ Essays 
and Reviews.” By W rLL14M Smyta Burnsipg, B.D., M.R.LA., 
Rector of Castleb layney, diocese of Clogher. 

‘“What much commends the ‘ Lex Evangelica’ to our minds, 
is the fact that all the arguments with which the work abounds 
are based on the great distinguishing doctrines of the Gospel.” 
—London Morning Adcertiser, July 19, 1861. 

‘It is with sincere pleasure we bear testimony to the sub- 
stantial merit of Nr. Burnside’s goodly volume. Amongst 
the popular replies to the notorious ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ we 
know of none to equal it in vigorous el quence, earnest state- 
ment of truth, and (strange to say, in a controversial publica- 
tion,) Evangelical unction.”’—Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette. 

‘““We consider Mr. Burnside’s book an able and useful one, 
which may be read with profit by the largest class of the clergy 
and laity. . The spirit of Mr. Burnside’s work is excel- 
lent. He is not the harsh polemic, but the earnest, candid, 
and pious defender of old and endeared truths.’ "Evening 
Packet. 

‘* Mr. Burnside’s work is a valuable addition to the theologi- 
eal literature of the day. 
Evangelical truth, and a staunch opponent of Tractarianism 
and Neology. It deserves, and we hope will receive an exten- 
sive circulation.’’—Londonderry Sentinel. 

“Mr. Burnside has performed his part earnestly and ably 
in repelling the inroads of error, and maintaining the interests 








He is evidently a staunch friend of 








a ” —— 
NOTICE TO THE TRADE 


The Fourth Edition of 
MR. DICKENS'S NEW WORK, 
GREAT EX PECTATIONg 
Will be ready for delivery on September 21st. 
CHaPMan & Hawt, 193, » Piccadilly, 


COAL. 
Just published, in 12mo., price 2s., 


UR BLACK DIAMONDS : their Origin 


Use, and Value. By Tuomas Pur OL, 
tions on Wood. ‘ we Ulustey. 
London : Joun WE ALE, 59, High Holborn, W.¢. 


WORKS BY JOHN STUART MILL. 
Fourth Edition, Two Volumes, Octavo, 308., 


RINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMy 


SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Fourth Edition, 7, 
Vols., 25s. 
DISSERTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS, POLI. 
TICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, and HISTORICAL. two y 
Octavo, 24s. ils, 
ON LIBERTY. Second Edition. 7s. 64, 


CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESENTATIyp 
GOVERNMENT. Second Edition. 9s. 


THOUGHTS ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORY. 
Second Edition, with Supplement. 1s. 6d 
London: Parker, Son, & Bovrn, ‘West Strand. 


‘Eighth ‘Edition, “with numerous lllustrations, 5s., 


ALES AND STORIES FROM HISTORY 


By AGnrs STRICKLAND. 
London : PARKER, Son, & Bocry, West Strand, 


~ New and C heaper Edition, One Vol., 


M ADEMOISELLE MORI: a Tale of Modern mn 


Rome. 


London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


This is Day, | Second ‘Edition, Oc *tuvo, 10s. 6d., 


ERMONS PREACHED IN WES? MIN. 
STER ABBEY. 
By R. Cuennvix Trencu, D.D., Dean of Westminster, 


London: n: PARKER, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 
‘This Day, 8vo., price 16s., s., the Second Volume of 


4 ee HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN 








es 


——, 





———__ 





ENGLAND. 
By Henry Tromas Buckie. 
Containing the History of Civilizatlon in Spain and Scotland, 


London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand, 











NEW MUSIC. 
ERALDINE. — Sims Reeves’ New Song, 


composed by Francesco Bereer, and sung by Sim 
Reeves with immense success at the Composer's Concert at 
St. James’s Hall. Price 2s. 6d. 

Apprson, Houiier, & Lrcas, 210, Regent-street. 


THYHERE IS A SONG I'VE HEARD THEE 
SING. New Song. By Joun Barnett. Words by 
W. H. Bettany. Price 2s. 
ADDISON, Houurer, & Lrcas, 210, Regent- street. 


YHE BLACKSMITH’S SON. New Song. 
Composed by J. L. Hatron, and sung with immense 
success by Mr. Santiey. Price 2s. 6d., post free. 
ADDISON, Hovcrer, & Lveas, § 210, Regent- street. 


rw! IS DARKENING. 











WILIGHT — ‘Song by 
KUCKEN, composer of “The Young Recruit,” &. 
Poetry by W. Hruts, Esq. 2s.6d. Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves 
at the Birmingam Festival. 
vined . the encore which unanimously greeted the song of 
Kiicken.”"—See the Report of the Birmingham Festival in tle 


Times, August 30, 

ONGS WITHOUT WORDS. 

“There are few pianoforte desks without Brinl 

Richards’s charming Romance, ‘ Warblings at Eve;’ his nee 
arrangement of the sweet duet, every where sung, ‘W hat a 
the Wild Waves Saying?’ makes that also the property 
pianist, and will at once class it with those beautiful mel 
which require no aid from words to find their way throug h 
ears to the hearts of all. Both these compositions are issu" 
by her Majesty’s music publishers, Messrs. Robert Cocks ‘ 
Co., New Burlington-street.”,—From the Globe, August 27 


M¢’s SIC FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS = 
A GREEN CATALOGUE, just issued, much enlarg 
and supplied on application, gratis and postage free, by Ron 

Cocks & Co., New Burlington- street, Regent-street, London 
W., Publishers to the Queen. as 


DEDICATED TO THE RIFLE VOLUNTEERS OF 
ENGLAND. 


NGLAND'’S STRENGTH 
(* Nor Watts, put Men.’’—Thucydides.) 

Just published, with Illustrated Title, price 2s. be Se 

PATRIOTIC SONG, with CHORUS, entitled as abo’, 

written and composed in honour of the Rifle Volunteers 

England ; the words by James SyYKkeEs, mee Head Master“ 

the Grammar School, Scarborough; the Music by Witt" 
Hague. Second Edition. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

‘A beautiful, stately melody, well adapted to the his 
rically-interesting words of the song.’”’—Leeds Mercury. ‘holt, 
‘* A spirited, martial composition. The chorus, hy sue 

seemed to produce the effect of excitement in the audi 
who, at the conclusion of the piece, vociferously demanded 
repetition.”’— Scarborough Gazette. = 
“« The song, and its vigorous and smart ‘ Huzza’ chorus 
created quite a furore in the room, and the most enthusiss® 
demands were made for its repetition.” — York Herald. has 
‘* We do not remember ever having heard @ mx Oe oat 
song for a gentleman than this; or a chorus more ofa 
and appropriate for a mixed party of ladies and | gentler it 
than the spirited ‘ Huzza!’ at the end of each verse. 
Adcertiser. Jere 
‘‘ The view of Scarborough on the title page isac adel 
adapted back-ground to the animated sketc Searborors 
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of trath. Mr. Burnside ad iresses himself with vigour and Times. enclosing 
effect.”’— Londonc a Guardian, August 27, 1861. Forwarded, post paid, to any address, after © a UE, \4 
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THE MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL REPORTER. | 


THE SECTIONS. 


Tur Sections commenced their sittings on Thursday, the 5th September, and, 
as in the large warehouses for which Manchester is so famous, there are goods of 
all qualities, and as in all factories, wherever they may be, there are good goods 
and spoilt goods, so in that great warehouse, factory, and exhibition of science— 
the British Association—there were papers of all degrees of merit, from bad 
to those of highest excellence. There were those which have been spoilt in the 
making, secondhand ones that have been read elsewhere before, as well as new 
and original ones of great utility or of fanciful conception. As a whole, the 
series must be regarded as of superior excellence, and the originality, talent, 
research, and value of the communications have seldom been equalled and 
have perhaps never been excelled by the productions of any previous assemblage. 
The meetings of the Section have been from first to last well attended, and the 
spirit and energy of the authors and speakers consequently elicited and made 
evident in the tone and character of the meetings. Hospitality has been every- 
where displayed by Manchester hosts, and the six days the savans have spent 
there have as much claim to be regarded in their aspect as an era of scientific 
dissipation as they have in their sterner phase of a season of scientific labour 
anda battle period of opposing talents. The amount of valuable papers read in the 
Sections, the able and instructive discussions which have followed, the extraor- 
dinary lectures of Miller, Airy, and Grove (for although the latter was confined 
to half an hour his was a marvel of brevity and clearness of exposition), the 
soirées, exhibitions, sights, and excursions have furnished hard work for a legion 
of reporters, and have rushed on with such rapidity and in such simultaneous 
streams that no one member of the Association can have seen or heard more 
than a fractional part of what was to be heard and seen at this exciting gathering. 

The attendance of ladies has been very great, and from this cause, perhaps, or 
from a general and well-intended effort on the part of scientific men, technical- 
ities of terms and obscureness of language have been cautiously and studiously 
avoided as far as possible, and the intelligibility of the subjects has given a high 
tone of interest in them to the audiences, which we have never seen exceeded. 
The success of such a meeting as this at Manchester must give the highest 
possible impulse to the spread of a liking for scientific pursuits, and an appre- 
ciation of scientific labours which will make itself felt over our land and induce 
the gathering in future of even a greater multitude than the three thousand 
Associationists who, by the time our readers read our report of their doings, will 
have been on their closing excursions, and have returned to their homes embued 
with those higher aspirations which such brilliant scenes of intellectual display 
cannot fail to generate. 

Ours is not the daily task of painting the scenes before us as those scenes arise. 
Those scenes are ended, and it is in their finished totality that we are expected 
to delineate our view; a bird’s-eye view it must be, displaying the salient points— 
a rapid sketch of the great features. If we omit much, however, now, in the 
omitted parts there will be subjects for many a future day—to think about and 
write about ; for many have been the topics suggested for consideration. Science 
has done a great deal; but even her grandest displays teach us how much more 
there is to be done. 

The brilliant lectures of Professor Miller and the Astronomer-Royal have been 
faithfully reported, and will be printed with numerous illustrations—Mr. Airy’s in 
our impression of next week, and Dr. Miller’s in the succeeding number. 


. 
Thursday, September 5. 
SecTION A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PuysicaL SCIENCE, 

This section assembled in the Friends’ Meeting House. President, Professor 
Airy, astronomer-royal. 

Mr. WARREN DE LA Rve On the Progress of Celestial Photography since 
the M ting at Aberdeen. 

Since the Aberdeen meeting he had pursued his investigations, and ascer- 
tained some facts of interest. It was intended, at the period of the Aber- 
deen meeting, that the Kew photoheliograph should be taken to Spain, in 
order, if possible, to photograph the luminous prominences, or, as they are 
usually called, the red flames expected to be seen on the occasion of the total 
solar eclipse. Two theories had been proposed to account for the red pro- 
minences,——the one, supported by the Astronomer Royal, was that they belonged 
to the sun; the other, which is still supported even by an astronomer who 
obtained photographs of them at the last eclipse, was that they are produced by 
the defraction of the sun’s light by the periphery of the moon. It was, therefore, 
essential not only to obtain photographic images of the prominences, but also to 
obtain such perfect images of them that they could not be confounded with 
purely defractive phenomena, if such existed, and that the images should be 
ot such a size that the defects common to collodion could not be confounded 
with the real effects produced. The result was success, and we now know that the 
‘uninous prominences which surround the sun belong to him. The next subject 
was the photographic depiction of groups of stars such as those forming the con- 
‘Nation Orion; in other words, the mapping down of the stars. 

i ae best adapted for this object is a camera of short focal length, like 

“ Ordinary portrait-lens, the camera being of course mounted with clockwork- 
motion. The fixed stars depict themselves with great rapidity on a collodion 
there was no difficulty in obtaining pictures of the Pleiades by moderate 


ey Snre ava : . . , ““ . ° 
(posure even in the focus of a telescope. The difficulty in star-mapping does 
not consist : 
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unprinted, for they are no bigger than the specks common to the best collodion. 
- ig best to overcome the difficulty by causing the images, which are mere spots, 

> Spread out, by putting the image out of focus, and thus to obtain the imprint 
ae dise instead of a point. Some curiosity exists as to the possibility of applying 
photography to the depiction of comets. It would be valuable to have pp 
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graphic records of them, especially of the nucleus and coma, which undergo 
changes from day to day. Qn the appearance of Donati’s comet in 1858, he 
made some attempts; and on the appearance of the comet of the present 
year, he made others, not only with his telescope, but with a_portrait- 
camera, to depict it, but even with an exposure of fifteen minutes he failed in 
getting the slightest impression. As it was desirable to produce pictures of the 
sun’s spots, with a view to their closer study, on a scale considerably greater 
than the pictures produced by the Kew heliograph, he had tried at his own 
observatory whether it would be possible to procure such pictures with his 
reflector. Various difficulties of manipulation and arrangement had occurred, 
not the least of which is that the image of the sun is so powerfully heating that, 
if allowed to remain for a short time on the instantaneous slide, it heated it so as 
ultimately to set fire to some part of the apparatus. Some of these difficulties 
have been overcome, but others remain to be surmounted, before the pictures of 
the sun’s spots will be obtained with that degree of sharpness which shall leave 
nothing to desire. Some sun-pictures of very considerable promise have been 
obtained on the extremely large scale of the sun’s diameter equal to three feet. 
These pictures have been only very recently procured, and were submitted to the 
section. The mechanical and chemical difficulties have been surmounted, and 
the only outstanding one is the form of the secondary magnifier. “When this has 
been worked out, perfect sun-pictures, three feet in diameter, will be attainable 
with a telescope of one foot aperture in less than the twentieth of a second of 
time. These pictures, when taken under suitable circumstances, may be placed 
so as to produce stereoscopic effects, which must throw considerable light on the 
nature of the spots. 

d. H. GLADSTONE, F.R.S., On the Distribution of Fog around the-British Isles. 
Among the returns asked for by the Royal Commissioners on Lights, Buoys, and 
Beacons, and embodied in the appendix of their Report laid before Parliament 
last session, was ‘The number of days in 1858 on which fogs were noted in the 
meteorological register.’ This question was asked in respect to each lighthouse 
or floating light in the United Kingdom. The author had gathered together the 
information thus obtained, and had constructed tables of 200 different sites, 
geographically arranged, with the frequency of fog at them in the year men- 
tioned. 100 of these sites are in England and Wales; 48 in Scotland; and 52 
in Ireland. . 

The following conclusions were drawn from the tabulated numbers :- 

Ist. The general average of days on which fogs were noted around the British 
Isles is, for the coast, 24, and on the sea, 20. England appears to be more 
frequently visited by fogs, both on the coast and at sea, than Scotland; and 
Scotland rather more frequently than Ireland. 

2nd. The distribution of fog over different parts of a sea varies little, even 
though it varies greatly on different parts of the adjoining coast. Between the 
River Humber and the Straits of Dover there are 23 stations at sea, which 
returned numbers ranging between 15 and 32, and nearly all included between 
18 and 24; while the stations on the coast returned numbers irregularly dis- 
tributed between 7 and 45, and in one instance 81. There are indications that 
fogs are about equally frequent in other parts of the sea surrounding England and 
Scotland ; but only half as numerous on the west of St. George's Channel. 

3rd. The frequency of fogs on the coast is in many places far less than on the 
neighbouring sea. Thus, on the southern and eastern coasts of England there are 
14 stations where less than 15 days were noted. Every one of these is a station 
near the sea-level; and among them are the sandbanks at the mouth of the 
Thames, and the breakwaters. Promontories of low land are not very often 
visited by fogs. 

4th. Two stations very near one another, but differing in their elevation above 
the sea, often differ widely in the frequency of fog, the lower site having the 
smaller number. Thus the station on the beach at Lowestoft gives 7 days, while 
that on the cliff gives 27. At North Shields, however, it is the reverse. 

5th. When the land rises to a considerable height, and is so situated that it 
meets the south-westerly winds directly after they have traversed the ocean, a 
frequent deposition of moisture is the result, either “fog” or “cloud.” The 
high points along the south and south-west coasts of England and Wales all 
give large numbers, especially the Start, 79; Needles, 75; St. Catherine's 
Point, 76; and Lundy Island (the highest station in England) 76. The light- 
house at the Needles has on this account been recently removed from the 
cliff to a low rock. In Ireland, the greatest frequency of fog noted in 1858 
was at Ballycotton, 55 days, a high station on the southern coast. The west of 
Ireland appears not to be visited by fog so often as the west of England. 
The greatest number in the whole list is 126, at Barrahead, inthe Hebrides ; and 
this appears the more remarkable, as the neighbouring lighthouse at Skerryvore 
returns the very low number of six days; but the Skerryvore is a low rock many 
miles from land, while the station at Barrahead is the highest in the United 
Kingdom on the southernmost point of a range of large islands, and near the 
Gulf Stream. The eastern side of the Hebrides is not foggy. The southernmost 
point of the Shetland Islands likewise returns a high number. The smallest 
number noted is at Troon, in Ayrshire, viz., 4. 

6th. Where a large area of sea is surrounded on most sides by land, fogs are 
infrequent~—at least this seems to hold good on the coasts of the Moray Firth, 
the Minch, the Firth of Clyde, and neighbouring sea, the Solway Firth, and 
Donegal and Sligo Bays. It is otherwise in the Bristol Channel. The Iris! 
shore of St. George’s Channel returns also small numbers, except at Dublin Bay. 


The other papers read were, 


C. W. Siemens, Ov an Electric Resistance Thermometer, with bala 
THOMAS Si TON, Una Ponoramiec Lens. 
DANIEL VAUGHAN, Cuses of Planetary lnastability, indicated by tl 
of T: mporary Stars, 
WILLiamM VIVIAN, Obstrvations on the Struct of Copper, 
m iCToOKxe ype. 


CHar.es ToMuinson, On Lightning Fig 


Section B.—CHeEMICAL SCIENCE. 
The meeting of this section took place at Owen's College. W. A. Mitier, 
M.D., F.R.S., «&c., Professor of Chemistry, King’s College, London, President. 
1. Professor Roscoe read a most valuable and elaborate paper by himself, 


. : " 7 rf ! ius . ; 
Dr. Schunk, and Dr. Angus Smith, on the Ch M ret of Soutl 
Lancasl 
The other papers read were, 
2. Dr. ANDREWS.—On ¢ etiect of qreat Pressyu ( bined with Cold r 
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3. Dr. Jov_e and Professor W. Tuowson.—On the Thermal Effects of Elast 


Fluids. 


Section C.-—GEOLOGY. 

This section met in the Lecture-room of the Royal Institution, under the presi- 
dency of Sir R. 1. Murchison. 

Mr. E. W. Bixney, F.R.S., F.G.S., gave a succinct account of the Geology of 
the neighbourhood of Manchester. He described the several beds of gravel, sand, 
and till, forming the superficial covering of the district :—1st. The valley gravel, 
with its successive terraces; 2nd. The widely-distributed upper sand and gravel ; 
3rd. The great deposit of boulder-clay or till, which is at some places 9 feet 
thick; 4th. A lower bed of gravel. The under-lying rocks known chiefly by boring 
operations, were-—-Ilst. The tras, or upper red series, about 500 feet thick ; 
2nd. The lower new red or Permian series, 600 feet. These overlie the coal 
measures, and have been pierced in search for coal at Medlock Vale and else- 
where, to the lower Permian beds of Yorkshire. The lower bed of conglomerate 
is found to thicken out northward in Cumberland and Scotland to some thousand 
feet in thickness. 3rd. The coal measures of the Manchester coal field, as proved 
by borings, and by the few local exposures at Ardwick and elsewhere. All of 
these are exceedingly dislocated—one fault having certainly a down-throw of 
1,050 yards. 

The other papers read were ,— 

W. PENGELLY, On the Recent Encroachments 
Torbay. 


fi the Sea on the She res of 


James Yates, M.A., F.R.L. and G.S., Member of the Geological Society of | 


Manchester.—On the Excess of Water in the reqion of the Earth about New 
Zealand, its causes and ts efivcts. 

The author, adopting from Professor Guyot (“ Earth and Man,” translated by 
Mr. Clarke, of Battersea), the terms land he smisphere and water hemisphere to 
distinguish the portion of the earth which includes “the four quarters of the 
globe ’’ from that portion which consists mainly of water, observed, that instead 
of the old distinction between the northern and southern hemispheres, the cuilti- 
vators of physical geography have now made a much more accurate statement of 
the facts by assuming a point in the South Pacific Ocean, not far from New 
Zealand, as a centre, around which the entire waters of the globe appear to be 
collected. He referred to the “ Physical Atlas ”’ of Berghaus, published in Berlin, 
as containing the most accurate representation of this view of the subject, and 
thought that this has the highest authority, because, in constructing it, Berghaus 
was assisted and directed by two of the most eminent of his fellow-citizens in this 
department of science, Alexander von Humboldt, and Professor Karl Ritter. The 
author mentioned that English geographers have prepared maps which give the 
same general view, but take London and the antipodes of London as the two 
centres, in order to accommodate English conceptions. He exhibited the beauti- 
ful “ Training-sec hool Atlas,” just published by the Messrs. Philip of London and 
Liverpool, as containing the largest and best example of this representation. It 
appeared necessary, however, instead of regarding the waters as ramified in 
every possible way by their distribution into oceans, seas, bays, and straits, to 
collect them in imagination into one simple form. Hence, preserving Berghaus’s 
centre, which is situated in the meridian of 170° E. longitude from Paris, and in 
about 43° 8S. latitude, the author presented on a diagram “an ideal section of the 
Earth in the meridian of New Zealand.” Two points in the circumference of this 
section, named A and B, represented the division between the collected land and 
the collected water, and the author produced statements from Professor Rigaud 
of Oxford, Professor Link of Berlin, Alexander von Humboldt, and Sir John 
Herschel, all tending to show that the entire amount of land on the surface of the 
globe being taken as 100, the entire amount of water will be 289, or nearly so. 
He took the exact number 289, because it is the square of 17, 100 being the 
square of 10. He thought that by the adoption of these numbers the points, 
A, B, in the diagram might be exactly fixed, and that the chord joining them 
would divide the land (in the section) from the water with a great approach to 
accuracy, and, moreover, that this chord might be easily drawn on his diagram, 
because 27, 1.7., 10+17, being also equal to 3 times 9, it is extremely easy to 
divide the circle in the manner required by using its radius in the ordinary way. 
A diameter, bisecting this chord at right angles, and drawn to the supposed 
centre of the water hemisphere, 43° S. latitude, necessarily passes both through the 
geometrical centre of the earth, and through its centre of gravity. As the basis 
of this construction of the diagram, it was assumed that the two constitent areas of 
the earth's surface, consisting of land and water, are as the squares of the arcs by 
which they are bounded. 

The author briefly controverted the statements of Petermann and Sir John 
Herschel, who ascribe the appearance in question to “tumefaction,”’ or the 
* superior intensity of the causes of elevation in northern latitudes, and in former 
geological epochs,” observing, that if earthquakes and volcanoes are evidences of 
such superior intensity, the elevated land ought to be on the opposite side of the 
globe, since the volcanoes are three times more numerous in the water than in 
the land hemisphere. He wished to ground his specule itions on existing facts, and 
regarded them as proofs that, as one halfof the moon is probably heavier than the 
other half, so the earth is heavier on the water than on the land side. He supposed 
the greater weight on the water side to be produced partly by an excess of 
mineral veins, beds of iron-stones, and basaltic rocks, with others of high specific 
gravity, on that side, and partly by an excess of hollows and cavities filled with 
water on the other side. Hence would result the conclusion, admitted by Sir J. 
Herschel, that the earth's centre of gravity is different from its centre of form, 
or geometrical centre. 

The author was proceeding to show how the amount of this eccentricity might 
be computed with some approach to accuracy; but the President expressed the 
opinion, in which the author cheerfully concurred, that a subject, the treatment 
of which required so much of mathematical demonstration, was better adapted 
to be pursued in another section. 

Besides the diagram already referred to, the author showed another containing 
alist of ten of the highest mountains dispersed through the land hemisphere, 
and of ten dispersed in like manner through the water hemisphere, for the pur- 


pose of illustrating the fact, that the mountains of the land hemisphere are 
uniformly of a much greater elevation above the sea-level than those of the 
wate! hemisphere. The heights of all these me untains were vcive n Pc metres. 
The sums of the heights of the one group and of the other, by striking off a 
cypher at the end of each, gave the average heights of the m unt ains in each 


group. Regarding them as gauges for measuring the depth of the ocean, and 
presuming that the mountains, which rise above submerged continents in the 
water hemisphere, and present their summits in the form of innumerable islands, 
are, generally spe aking. and relatively to the solid sphere of the earth, equal in 
elevation to the mountains of the land hemisphere, the author drew the conclu- 
Bion, that the general depth of the ocean, its central portion, may be taken as 
approaching to two kilometres, and that the depths much exceeding this must be 


attributed to local disturbance. 


_ Bept. 14, 1861. 
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CH ARLES Moore, Ni tes « it two Tehth yosauri, ‘ rh ihit dt } the ler ting. 
J. G. MARSHALL, On the Relation of the Eskdale Granite at Black Comb to the 





Section D.—Zoorocy anp Borany. 


This section sat at the Royal Institution. Professor C. C. Babington, MA 
F.R.S., President. ” 

The papers read were, 

Professor OWEN, F.R.S., On the Vertebre of the Mole (Talpa Europea, I..), 

Professor OWEN, F.R.S., On some Objects of Natural History, from the Con 
tion of M. Du Chaillu. 

Professor Wrvinte Tuomson, LL.D., Observations oa the Development of 


Re 


Synapta inhwrens. 

J. Gwyn JE FFREYS, F.R.S., Erhibition Spe cimens of th Nphenotrochus borealis 
f Fleming, from Zetland, 

Dr. Oci.vie, Report of the Dredging Committee on the North and East Coagte 
of Neotland. 
Dr. Tuomas Ancock, On the Anatomical Characters of Cyprea. 
M. T. Masrers, F.L.S., Ow the Relation between Pinnate and Palate Leaves, 


Dr. Dickir, Report on the Flora of the North of Ireland. 





Susp-Section D. 
President, Joun Davy, M.D., F.R.S. 


The first paper read was by GrorGe Ropinson, M.D., On the Connection 
between the Functions of Respiration and. Digestion. The author commenced by 
referring to some researches ‘On the nature and source of the contents of the 
foetal stomach,” read before the Royal Society in 1847, and published in the 
Edinburgh Monthly Journal the same year, which had led him to examine more 
particularly the chemical changes occurring in the stomach of the rabbit after the 
establishment of respiration. In the latter stages of intra-uterine existence, the 
stomach of this animal contains an extremely viscid, greenish, albuminous liquid, 
scarcely affecting litmus paper, and even after birth this matter remains for a 
short time uncoagulated. But after respiration has been established a few hours, 
a material change takes place in the nature of the gastric secretion, and in the 
action of the latter upon the albuminous liquid present in the stomach at the 
moment of birth, for the contents of the stomach are then strongly acid, and the 
albumen of the foetal stomachic liquid is found firmly coagulated by the gastric 
juice secreted atter the establishment of the function of r¢ espiration. This very 
circumstance of a certain interval occurring between the moment of birth and 
the presence of a coaguiating gastric secretion, seemed to the author to prove the 
existence of a direct connection between a certain degree of oxygenation of the 
blood and the formation of the specific acid secretion of the stomach. 

As this tended to establish a physiological law of some importance, he wished 
te draw the attention both of chemists and of medical practitioners to it, since a 

lefective oxygenation of the blood by respiration would thus probably induce a 
corresponding deterioration in the quality of the gastric juice, and perhaps of other 
acid secretions. 

in conclusion, he pointed out the importance of constantly bearing in mind the 
mutual relations of the great functions of life, and the essentially compound unity 
of the living animal. 

| This was followed by,— 
Dr. bape arp Situ, M.D., whose Report on the Iifiuence of Prison Dietary 
| and Punishments mpon the hei hy ly Functions © if Prisoner S, CXC ited great interest. 
We give in the Friday’s proceedings a summary of the second part. 

Proressor H. Mutser, On the Existence and Arrangement of the Fovea Centrali 
Re tinw in the Eyes of Animals. 

Cuak._es Kipp, M.D., On Chloroform Accidents, and some new physiological 
facts as to their « planation and removal. 


Joun Davy, M.D., F.R.S., On the Action of Lime on Animal Matter. 


Section E.—GeroGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 
The President, Joun Crawrurp, Esq., F.R.S., read the first paper, On the 
connection between Kthnology and Physical (reoqvaphy. 
Major General Sir H. C. Rawiinson, K.C.B., On the direct Overland Telegray I, 


| fro n Const mtinople to Kurrachi. . 
James Ramsay, Esq., Remarks on the Proposal to form a Ship Canal 
Kast and West bat h Tarh rt, in Arqullshire. 
Louis Kr. Daw, of Christiania, On the Ethnology of Finmark, in Norway. 





President, WintiamM NewMmarcnu, F.R.S. 

The papers read were,— 

T. Bazitey, M.P., A Glance at the Cotton Trade. 

Alderman NEILD, On the Price of Printing Cloth and Upland Cotton, jro 
IST2 to 1860. 

Joun Srrane, LL.D., On the Altered Condition of the Embroidery Manufactu 
of Neotland and Ireland sinee 1857. _ 
Henry Asuwortn, On the Connection of Improvements in. Cotton Bleachind 
with Improve ments in the Condition of the Feacti vu Po "pp ulation. ; 
Professor Rocers, M.A., Prices in England 1582. 1620, and the Effect of ¢ 
| American Discoveries upon them during th: ut period, 


| Section F.—Economtc ScreENCE AND STATISTICS, 
| 
} 





| 
Secrion G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 
President, J. F. BareEMAN, Esq., C.E., F.R.S. 


The papers read were,— 


Mr. OLDHAM, Report on Progress of Steam Navigation at Hull, 
Mr. ATHERTON, Ov Freight as affects l by difference in the Dyw nnie Performa 
of Nteam NS] ps. 

Dr. Crace CALVERT, On some Woods employed in the Navy. 





Friday, September 6. 
Section A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PuysicaL SCIENCE. 
1. Mr. J. Giaisner on Luminous Meteors.—This report, he said, cou! d n 
considered very satisfactory, since few persons had made observations during 4 
vols toe 
past year. During 1860 the number of meteors observed was smail, as at cent 
ve 
time of the eq jninoxes the skies were overcast: but during Augus st, LS61, a f 
» t nh ( 
great number had been observed. A remarkable one appeared on the bt 
> S vers 
July last, concerning which accounts had been received from three obser o 
m= rene 
| who, however, all differed with regard to the direction it took. This diffe 
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.d the necessity of numerous and accurate observers ; and he suggested that 
to render assistance to science in this way should mark the period 
of appearance by railway time, and ascertain accurately the place in the heavens 
: and last appearance, with the direction of the motion. He then re- 
to the notorious hoax which was successfully played upon the Times by 
some person in South Lancashire, who represented that a meteorite had fallen 
before his horse’s head, and had been discovered by digging. These low-minded 
Ls were common enough, but were sure of detection. Pieces of stone, iron, 
or other substances had been sent him as meteorites, with wonderful tales attached, 
but it was his custom to resort to cross-examination about the weather at the 
time of the meteorite’s falling, and into other circumstances. | Comparing these 
with the registers of weather, and the general character of meteoric phenomena, 
a person experienced in the subject could not fail to detect and expose imposition. 
He had thus some years since detected an apothecary, who hoped by the fame of 
discovering a meteorite to increase his business. There were sixty letters lying 
in the Post-oflice, addressed to the false name of the unknown person who 
accomplished the Lancashire hoax. , 

There were observations which warranted the statement that large fire-balls or 
meteors differ in more than size from the smaller meteors or shooting-stars. Fire- 
balls are most prevalent in July and August ; shooting-stars predominate about 
the end of August. M. Leverrier finds that the perturbations of the planets 
cannot be accounted for withont supposing the existence of an amount of matter 
equal to the mass of Mercury to lie within the orbit of Mercury; a mass equal 
». one-tenth that of the earth’s, between the orbits of Mercury and the earth; a 
mass equal to one-third of the earth’s, between the earth’s orbit and Jupiter’s, 
and further quantities between Jupiter and Saturn, and between Saturn and 
Uranus. Were these quantities of matter in the form of planets they would of 
course be visible; hence it is probable that the matter exists as groups of small 


showe ' 
all who wished 


of first 
ferre d 


asteroids. 

The Astronomer Royal was disinclined wholly to accept this doctrine. He 
allowed that minute planets are now continually discovered in such numbers that 
astronomers are already tired of them, in a part of the solar system where only 
four such asteroids were known when he learnt astronomy, and none when he 
was born. We were gradually approximating, then, to mere planetary dust ; and 
that there was some connection with the phenomena of shooting-stars none 
would doubt. On the whole, no sufficient theory had yet been proposed. 

v. A paper by Herr Von Hatpincer, President of the Geological School of 
Mines at Vienna, was next read. This was an Attempt to explain the earlier 
; husic i] ( ndition of Meteorites, and the Phenomena attending their Fall, The 
explanation of the heat of these bodies was that their rapidity of motion caused a 
compression of the atmosphere, and thus raising very high the temperature. 

3. On the Canonie Form of the Decadice Binary Quantic. By W. Srorriswoope. 

i. Mr. W. Seorriswoope also communicated some observations On Petyzal’s 
Asymptotic Method of Solving Diff rential Equations. 

5. Mr. J. P. Gasstor, F.R.S., On the Deposit of the Metal which takes place 

the Ne gative Terivinal of ain Induction Coil during the Electrical disch mre 
}. Professor Price offered a few observations On the Apparent Path of a Pro- 
ile as affected by the Rotation of the Earth, explaining that a ball discharged 
due north did not go due north, but travelled by a curve on one side. 

7. The next communication was by Mr. J. ALEXANDER Davies, On the pro- 

n of Colour by the Prisin, avd thi ? passive mental elie ct oT instinct in ce Hipre - 
hei ding the enlarge ment of the The 
first part was an attempt to refute the theory of Newton of the decomposition of 
white light by the prism, and to account for the production of colours by a rever- 
beration of the light from the surfaces of the prism. Tha second part of the 
paper pointed out the effects of mental influences in producing incorrectness of 
observations. 

The Astronomer Royal said they were always glad to hear established 
Political progress had often been obtained by 
breaking the laws, and so it was in science. Those who impugned established 
theories, however, often forget that men of science had not accepted them 
on faith, but they had tested them and repeated the experiments on which 
they were founded. So with the Newton theory of the action of prism. We 
could see the action of the prism, and he could not concur with Mr. Davies’s 

eory. He thought, however, that gentleman had done good service in calling 
attention to mental interpretation of visual phenomena. ‘There was no doubt 
that the mental impressions were often deceptive ; for iustance, in the case of 
the casual appearance of a rainbow on the grass, caused by the suspension of 
‘pherical drops of water on the gossamer threads so abundant, occasionally in 
Although he knew theoretically the bow was a circle, although he had 
measured it with instruments and found it to be so, yet he never could divest his 
mind of the idea that it had the appearance of a parabola. It was, therefore, 
necessary to manage the mental powers, and to abandon all speculation at the 
moment of observing optical phenomena. 
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risual angle and other optical problems. 


laws and theories questioned. 


summer, 


Three papers were contributed by Mr. Joun Sairu, but one only was read, 
; ] went, being an attempt to illustrate the Roseate Phenomena seei 
' Total Eclipses, the author not being present to explain them and exhibit 
‘phenomena they described. The unread papers related to what the author 

{achrosmoscope. On the table were some card-board discs, one half of 
Which was blackened, and the other half again subdivided. On these subdivi- 
ons segments of circles and bands, in various shades of grey and black, were 
wn, their terminations being disjointed from those of 
bn +} 


‘) af 
peeTrin 


the contiguous series. 


ese dises being made to revolve rapidly, circles of colours were given out, 


lly violets, end browns of different shades, although the hues 
These results but the author 
plication of them, in the paper read, to account for the red flames of the sun 
hu a eclipse by what he termed the eccentric revolution of the moon pro- 
n¢hke results, 
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were curious; 
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rent Metallic and 


Section, Professor W. A. 


other Spectra. By the President of 


thie MILvLer, of King’s College. 

A numerous audience filled every part of the theatre, and the meeting was 
ured by the presence of some of those eminent men of science from whom 

1 of our knowledee upon the subject had been derived—Sir David Brewster, 


‘.) a. ° ry 
fobinson, and Frofessor Wheatstone. 


‘rolessor Miller first described the construction of the apparatus used by 
chhot! and others in those beautiful spectrum-analyses which have of late 
racted such great attention (see description of Steinheil’s apparatus in TH 
‘DON Review, No. +4, p. 522, and of Crookes’ spectroscope, in No. 57, p. 138). 


“ering what good results might arise from photographic images of the 
spectra } s.r . } ' ' 
: Athy iif had attempted to obtain such photogray ns, and had succecded. He 
N not a photographer, and his were not specimens of photographic ar but 


impressions obtained on the sensitive collodion pl ites were nevertheless of 


aiue, 


In the spectra of coloured flames, the nature of the acid in the metallic salt 
used did not influence the positions of the bright lines of the spectrum, which 
were dependent on the metal employed. But the case was very different in the 
absorption bands produced by the vapours of coloured bodies,—there the nature 
of both constituents of the compound was essentially connected with the produc- 
tion of absorptive bands. Chlorine, combined with hydrogen, gave no bands by 
absorption in any moderate thickness. Chlorous acid and peroxide of chlorine 
both produced the same set of bands, while hypochlorous acid, although a 
strongly coloured vapour and containing the same elements, oxygen and chlorine, 
produced no absorption bands. Again, the brownish red vapour of perchloride 
of iron produced no absorption bands; but when this was converted into vapour 
ina flame it gave out bands independent of the form of combination. These 
anomalies appeared to admit of explanation on the supposition that the compound 
is decomposed in flame by high temperature. 

He had then first obtained a photograph of the solar spectrum, showing the 
Fraunhofer dark lines. He next obtained photographs of the metallic spectra 
produced by the electric spark of the induction coil, and he exhibited to the 
meeting photographic spectra of 

1. Zinc compared with magnesium. 

2. Zinc compared with solar spectrum, the comparisons being obtained on 
the same collodion plate by the small prism covering half the fine slit of 
the spectroscope through which the rays of light were admitted. 

Thus both spectra were obtained in perfect juxtaposition. Professor Miller 
then exhibited and pointed out the characteristic distinctive bands in photo- 
graphed spectra of cadmium, bismuth, platinum, iron, and copper. 

It was well known that when the electric spark of the induction coil was passed 
through hydrogen or nitrogen gas, its colour was different from its colour when 
passed through atmospheric air; and in the experiments he had been making, the 
metallic sparks from the induction coil gave, when passed through hydrogen or 
nitrogen, different spectra from the spectra given when they were passed through 
the atmosphere. 

Professor Miller then went into the subject of the absorption bands produced 
in spectra by non-metallic substances and coloured gases, such as the peroxide of 
nitrogren and the peroxide of chlorine, seeming to think whether the differences 
in the effects which had been observed might not be explained by regarding the 
disposition of their particles as being in proximity or as separated from each 
other. 

He then gave some examples which seemed opposed to the law that has been 
laid down, that the rays which an incandescent body emit are those which the 
same body can best absorb. The absorption lines seen when bromine is viewed 
by transmitted light are different from those which appear when bromine is 
ignited. Bright bands are produced by the ignition of mercury in Mr. Way’s 
electric light, but there are no corresponding absorption lines produced by the 
vapour of boiling mercury. 

In concluding, Dr. Miller said he had thought he had been the first to apply 
photography, but since he had been in the room he had had some few specimens 
put in his hand, taken some years ago by his indefatigable friend, Mr. Wheat- 
stone, who had also added some remarks on the fact that the metallic lines in the 
spectra did not always appear to be of the same colour. 

Dr. GLADSTONE remarked that, in respect to the last observation, the apparent 
difference of colour might be an erroneous mental impression, such as is commonly 
produced by the proximity of a neighbouring colour with which it may be con- 
trasted ; moreover, when a colour is isolated, and not contrasted with any other 
colour, it is very difficult to define its exact hue. Pale yellow seen alone would 
be regarded as white, while on comparison with another colour, its hue would be 
immediately perceived. 

We shall treat this subject in detail on the occasion of our report of Dr. Miller’s 
brilliant evening lecture. 


2. The President’s paper was followed by a valuable communication from 
Dr. Gladstone, bearing on the same subject —Oun the Kmission and Absorption 
of rays of light by certain gases, 

3. Dr. GLADSTONE also read a paper Ov {leininous Mineral from the Upper 
Chall of Bright ite 

1. Professor Crack CaLvert read a paper Ow the Chemical Composition of 


some Woods | Navy, 
The Professor stated that experiments on the small scale may determine the 
Placing cubes of various timber in water, he 


employed in th 


deyree of soundness of a wood. 
found the following comparative amounts of loss after six months: 
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ad = decayed 6 

Santa Maria timber let 


The timber known as Santa Maria was distinguished among all kinds to which: 
his experiments had extended as most possessing the properties conducive to 
soundness. ‘Tannin or tannic acid in a wood tends to its preservation, gallic acid 
to its rapid decaying. Summer-felled than 
winter-felled timber; hence its inferiority. building houses, 
ships, piers, are necessarily very costly, and the 
which would indicate beforehand the properties of timber is obvious to all. 
5. This paper (On the Chemical Compositic 


timber contains more allie acid 
Experiments in 
immense utility of any proces 
another 


was followed by 


Steel, in which he gave some details respecting the interesting investigations of 
Messrs. remy and (C‘aron. Proft sSsor Calve ! consick rs that the different pro- 
perties which steel acquired by tempering was not a mere molecular change, but 


# complete chemical change during the moment of tempering. He took two 
and the Both were placed 

The hard steel was dissolved, whilst the sé 
The hard steel was 


whilst on the it 


pieces of the same steel, one soft other hardened. al 
in weak acetic acid. if 
the 


the same tim 


steel remained nearly in same state as when put in. 


covered with carbon, having the appearance of lamp black ; 
‘ 


steel the carburet of iron was pertectly ocrey and was compose ct of carbon, iro: ’ 
and perhaps nitrogen. He hoped, by future experiments, to be able to throw 
more light on this subject. 

6. Dr. W. Roverts read a paper (mn f Si nf Po of V 
Solutions of Alkali (Carl tes on Ur leid Cal 

7. Dr. Surru read a paper ¢ p) hh rfrol 
from Qeartz. Dr. Smith, who is Professor of Chemistry in the far-distant 
colonial University of Svdnev, in Ne Sou Walk described the processes of 
crushing quartz by starnyx rs, and washing out the | by inclined tables, with 


ledves and blanket ” being caught by copper plates 
rubbed over with mercury. in attempting however, to treat by amalvaration 


chemical or mechanical action 


quartz containing mundie or pyrites, a pecuhar 
takes place. A eort of licht eur of ne reury . 2 vic, and ox ict of ron is formed, 
causing tl loss of lars ims of money to the miners. Quantities of this rich 


“tailing” or residue we lving ready for any « who could extract the gold, at 


Adelaide, in New South Wa 
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Section C.—GrOLoGY. 


1. Professor Owen, F.R.S. Notice of a Sauropterygian Reptile (Plesiosaurus 
Australis. Ow.) in a formation resembling Lias, of the middle Island of New 
Zenland. The author, premising a quotation from his “ Paleontology,” that “ the 
farther we penetrate into time for the recovery of extinct animals, the further 
we must go into space to find their existing analogues;” and that ‘‘in 
passing from the more recent to the older strata, we soon obtain indications of 
extensive changes in the relative position of land and sea;” cited some striking 
examples in proofof these propositions from the reptilian class. The mosasaurus 
of the cretaceous series occurs, in that series, in England, Germany, and the 
United States. The pol hodon occurs in the same series at Maidstone and 
at Moscow. Toothless lacertian reptiles have left their remains in triassic deposits 
at Elgin, in Shropshire, and at the Cape of Good Hope. Dicynodont reptiles 
occur in the same formation at the Cape and in Bengal. The plesiosaurus, with 
a more extensive geological range through the jurassic or oolitic series, has left 
representatives of its genus in those mezozoic strata in England and at her anti- 
podes. Evidence of this extreme of geographical had been submitted to 
Professor Owen by J. H. Hood, Esq., of Sidney, New South Wales, obtained by 
him from the Middle Island of New Zealand. This evidence consisted of two 
vertebral bodies, or centrums, ribs, and portions of the two coracoids of the same 
individual, all in the usual petrified condition of oolite fossils. Their matrix was 
a bluish gray clay-stone, effervescing with acid; the largest mass contained im- 
pressions of parts of the neural arch, and of the transverse processes of nine 
dorsal vertebre, and of ten ribs of the right side. Portions of five of the right 
diapophyses, and of six of the ribs remained in this matrix. 

The shape and mode of articulation of the cervical and dorsal ribs, the shape 
and proportions of the coracoids, concur with the more decisive evidence of the 
vertebrex, in attesting the plesiosauroid character of these New Zealand fossils, 
and, pending the discovery of the teeth, the author provisionally referred them 
to a species for which he proposed the name of Plesiosaurius Australis. The 
specimens are now in the British Museum. 

2. On a Dinosaurian Reptile.—Professor Owen then proceeded to give a vivé 
voce communication respecting a “ Dinosaurian reptile (Scelidasaurus Harrison‘) 
from the Lower Lias of Charmouth.” This was the most complete specimen 
ever obtained from any locality ; the skeleton was entire, with the exception 
of the end of the snout. It was entire for all the purposes of the comparative 
anatomist, and for all the comparisons that need be made for tracing out the 
affinity of those old lost land reptiles. The feet were complete, including every 
toe down to the last joint. The teeth were of the most beautiful texture, shape, 
and quality, fitted for pressing, cutting, and dividing its food. 

The remaining papers were,— 

By Harry Seerey, Esq., On the Elsworth Rock and of the Clay above it. 

By Professor Harkness, On the Sandstones and their associated deposits of 
the Valley of the Eden and the Cumberland Plain. 

By the Rev. W. 8. Symmonps, On some Phenomena connected with the Drifts 
of the Severn, Avon, Wye, and Usk. 

By Grorce W. Morton, Esq., On the Pleistocene Deposits of Liverpool. 

And by Professor Puiiuirs, On the Post-Glacial Gravels of Oxford. 





Section D.—Zoo.oGy AND Botany. 


The proceedings commenced by Mr. J. Gwyn Jerrreys making a Report on the 
Ravages committed on our Ships and Harbours by the Teredo and other burrowing 
Animals. He described observations which he had made in conjunction with Dr. 
Verlorem in Holland, and stated that he had endeavoured to obtain the Govern- 
ment sanction to make experiments in the dockyard of Plymouth to neutralise the 
attacks of those mischievous creatures which had there alone, within a few years, 
cost the country a sum of £5,000 or £6,000 ; in this he was disappointed, although 
the port admiral was favourable to the proposition. Mr. Hutton, of Sunderland, 
had suggested that wood liable to attack should be saturated with soluble silex, 
or “ water-glass,” and muriate of lime, which, he thought, might be effectual in 
preventing the injuries by the teredo. 

1. Mr. Jerrreys then proceeded to read his Report of the results of Deep Sea 
Dredging in Zetland. In submitting to the Association this report as one of the 
members of the general dredging committee, he should first notice some of the 
more interesting species recorded in it. Of cephalopoda there were no new 
species. Three new species of mollusca were met with. A curious circumstance 
was the occurrence of the English cowry in seventy-eight fathoms of water, ata 
distance of forty-five miles from land ; this species on our coasts being generally 
found at low water mark. He also referred to certain molluscs of vivid and diffe- 
rent colours found at the depth of eighty-six fathoms, which appeared to set at 
rest the disputed point of animals living at great depths being colourless. The 
excursion during which these discoveries were made, Mr. Jeffreys said, was in 
company with the Rev. Mr. Norman and Mr. Waller; the latter gentleman well 
known in Ireland as a diligent observer of mollusca, and the former being one of 
our most rising and enlightened naturalists. The yacht in which the excur- 
sionists performed the voyage was cf sixty tons burthen, with a crew of five men, 
besides a special dredger, a boatman, and occasionally extra hands. Mr. Jeffreys 
referred to the appreciation in which these researches were held by the natural- 
ists of Scandinavia, to which locality his operations had been chiefly confined. 

Mr. Jeffrey’s report was followed by 

2. Rev. A. M. Norman.—Some results of Deep Sea Dredging in Zetland. 

3. Dr. CoLtincwoop and 8. ByerLeEy.—Preliminary Report of the Committee 
for Dredging the Mersey and the Dee. 

i. Mr. R. Macanprew read the Report of the General Dredging Committee. 

5. Mr. P. L. Sc_ater then read a Report of the present state of our knowledge of 
the species of Apteryx, living in New Zealand. 

There appears to be evidence of the present existence of at least four species 
of birds of the genus Apteryx in New Zealand, concerning which the author 
offered the following remarks :— 

The Apteryx Australis was originally made known to science about the year 
1813, from an example obtained in New Zealand by Captain Barclay, of the ship 
Providence. This bird, which was deposited in the collection of the late Lord 
Derby, was afterwards described at greater length in 1833, in the “‘ Transactions 
of the Zoological Society,’’ by Mr. Yarrell, and was still at that date the only 
specimen of this singular form known to exist. 

Dr. Hochstetter was able to learn nothing of the existence of this Apteryz in 
the province of Nelson, in the same island. In fact, the species is so closely 
allied to the Apteryx Mantelli as to render it very desirable that further examples 
of it should be obtained, and a rigid comparison instituted between the two. For 
the present, however, we must regard this form of Aptery« as belonging to the 
southern portion of the Middle Island. 

Owen's Apteryz, which is readily distinguished from the preceding species, and 

1. Mantelli by its smaller size, transversely barred plumage, and slender bill, was 
first described by Mr. Gould in 1847, from an example procured by Mr. F. Strange, 
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and “ believed to have been obtained from the South Island.” Since that periog 
other specimens have been received in this country, which sufficed to . 
the species, and from the information obtained by Dr. Von Hochstetter, there 
is no doubt of this being the common Apteryz of the northern portion of the 
Middle Island. 

The characters which distinguish the commoner and better known A 
Mantelli from the true A. Australis of Shaw were pointed out by Mr. Bartlett at 
the meeting of the Zoological Society, held on the 10th December, 1850, 

Mr. Bartlett tells that as far as he has been able to ascertain, all specimens of 
Apteryx Mantelli are from the Northern Island, and this is completely confirmed 
by Dr. Von Hochstetter’s observations, which are as follows :— 

oe istricts of the Northern Island this species of A 
become quite extinct. But in the idlead called Hontouron, or Litto Rerter Yoana — 

accessible when 


island, completely wooded, rising about 1,000 feet above the sea level, and 
the sea is quite calm, which is situated in the Gulf of Hauraki, near Auckland, it is said to be 


still tolerahly common. In the nace intel tea of the southern districts of the Northern 
Island also it is become nearly extermi by men, dogs, and wild cats, and here is only to be 
found in the more inaccessible and less populous mountain chains, that is, in the wooded moun. 
tuins between Cape Paliser and East Cape.” 


But the inhabitants of the Northern Island speak also of two sorts of Kiwi, 
which they distinguish as Kiwi-nui (Large Kiwi) and Kiwi-iti (Small Kiwi), 

The existence of a larger species of Apteryx in the Middle Island of New Zea. 
land has long ago been affirmed, and though no specimens of this bird have yet 
reached Europe, the following remarks of Dr. Von Hochstetter seem to leave no 
reasonable doubt of its actual existence :— 


‘Besides Apteryr Owenii, a second larger species lives on the Middle Island, of which 
although no examples have yet reached Europe, the existence is nevertheless quite certain’ 
The natives distinguish this species, not as a Kiwi, but Roa, because it is larger than A, Owen; 
(Roa meaning long or tall). ' 

** My friend, Julius Haart, a German, who was my travelling companion in New Zealand, ang 
in the beginning of the year 1860 undertook an exploring expedition to the southern and wes 
parts of the province of Nelson, writes to me in a letter, dated July, 1860, dated from ten 
above the mouth of the river Buller, on the mountains of the Buller chain, which, at a hej tof 
from 3,000 to 4,000 feet, were at that time, it being winter in New Zealand, slightly cove with 
snow, that the tracks of a large Kiwi of the size of a turkey were very common in the snow, and 
that at night he had often heard the singular cry of this bird, but that, as he had no dog with 
him, he had not succeeded in getting an ae eof it. He had, nevertheless, left with some 
natives in that district a tin case with spirit, an Fea them a good reward if they would get 
him one of these birds in spirits, and send it to Nelson by one of the vessels which go from time 
to time to the west coast.” 


In concluding this brief report, we wish to call attention to the importance of 
obtaining further knowledge respecting the recent species of this singular form 
of birds, whilst it is yet possible to do so. We seethat one of them, the Aptery, 
Mantelli, is already fast disappearing, whilst its history, habits, mode of nidifica. 
tion, and many other particulars respecting it, are as yet altogether unknown. 

7. Dr. DavuBeny had three papers in this section, On the Influence exerted by 
Light on the Functions of Plants. 8. On a Violet peculiar to the Calamine Rocks 
in the neighbourhood of Aix la Chapelle. 9. On the Functions discharged by the 
Roots of Plants. He described certain principles published by him in the 
** Philosophical Transactions”’ in 1836, establishing firstly, that the decomposition 


| of carbonic acid and the consequent disengagement of oxygen was influenced 





chiefly by the luminous rays of the spectrum; secondly, that, under particular 
circumstances, nitrogen is emitted during sun-light from the leaves of plants; 
thirdly, that other functions of plants, such as the greenness which the leaves 
assume, the peculiar property which belongs to the sensitive plant, the exhalation 
of water from the leaves, and its absorption by the roots are probably dependent 
upon the same influence. 

10. The remaining papers were, Rev. T. Hincks, Notes on the Ovicells of the 
Polyzoa, with reference to the views of Professor Huxley, and—11. A Hancock, 
Uncertain Points in the Anatomy and Physiology of the Dibranchiate Cephal- 
pods. 


Sus-Section D.—Puysio.ocy. 


1. Dr. James TuRNBULL, of Liverpool, read the first paper, On the Physio- 
logical and Medicinal Properties of Sulphate of Aniline, and its use in the Treat- 
ment of Chorea (St. Vitus’s Dance). 

Dr. Davy gave an account of six cases in which he had found this artificial 
alkaloid successful in curing this singular affection of the nervous system. He 
did not attempt to explain its curative action, nor could he recommend it in the 
treatment of other diseases. 

Dr. E. SmirH read the concluding portion of the report by himself and 
Mr. W. R. Milner, medical officer of the convict prison at Wakefield—(n the 
Influence of Prison Dictary and Punishments upon the Bodily Functions of 
Prisoners. 

The Report detailed the results of a considerable number of experiments as to 
the effects of prison discipline on the excretion of nitrogen and other substances, 
and the authors considered the time approaching when the subject of prison 
discipline must be reconsidered, and when a conclusion may be arrived at as to 
the propriety of continuing a system which, when practised, occasions a vast 
waste of the vital powers of the prisoners, and vast expenditure of money to pro- 
vide a dietary, which, although scarcely sufficient, is far beyond that provided 
for the poor in workhouses, and beyond that obtained by the working classes 1 
general. The different systems pursued in prisons are furnishing some evidence 
as to the relative value of three plans :—Waste of animal force by the treadwheel 
and the crank; the use of manufacturing operations; and the result of simple 
detention and instruction, without labour. These, conjoined with the intelligent 
efforts put forth in Ireland, may almost suffice to guide those to whom the con- 
sideration may be entrusted. It is certain that if much bodily labour be enforced, 
whether profitably or unprofitably, there must be an expensive dietary ; and 0 
plan can be so wasteful as that which enforces profitless labour, and supplies 4” 
expensive diet to meet its wants. Steps should be taken to secure uniformity ™ 
discipline ; and the mode of carrying out sentences should be proportioned to the 
crime. This might be done in the dietary, and yet allow of such varieties of 
food as might be found relatively economical in different parts of the kingdom; 
for the quantities of each kind of food that will supply equal amounts of nutr- 
ment may be estimated. So with respect to instruments, they may be kept ™ 
proper order, and care be taken that the speed at which they are worked shall 
be uniform ; the amount of a day’s work would thus be the same throughout 
the kingdom, and the surgeon must decide as to the fitness of a particular 
person to perform the required task. A committee of scientific men, properly 
authorised by the Government, would find no difficulty in placing all this upo” 
a proper basis. It is easy to estimate the amount of labour required in ordinary 
manufactures ; but when all the care suggested has been taken, the effect 
labour on the treadwheel and at the crank, as well as of “ shot-drill,” will still be 
very unequal upon prisoners, as it varies according to height, weight, age, 8” 
previous occupations, and must therefore be at all times objectionable. 
authors deferred their recommendation as to the exact adaptation of labour t the 
supply of food; but as it involves the fundamental question of the propriety © 


making the dietary an instrument of punishment, it is necessary, in liming, to 
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jecide it.. When Sir James Graham appointed the commissioners to draw up the 
t scheme of dietary, he expressly directed that the dietary should not be 
serve a means of punishment ; but the authors affirm that the food supplied on 
scale is so totally inadequate to the wants of the system that it can 


= ge as such. That it is so regarded may be inferred from the 
dislike which old offenders have to short imprisonment with its low dietary, and 


by the valae which magistrates attach to this their most formidable agent. A 

sree of bread and water, or bread and gruel, cannot be enforced without 
parva di the prisoner’s health; and a high scale of dietary is absolutely de- 
anos in long imprisonments. The injury is one of degree; and short im- 
evisonmenst prevents ill effects being observed, while long imprisonments increase 
the mortality in gaols. It is to be hoped that on philanthropic grounds the 

inciple may be established that the prisoner shall not be so treated that when 
Pr leaves the gaol he shall be less able to earn his living than when he entered 
“~ and that punishment and reformation being sought together, some plan may 
he adopted which will accord with that principle. The value of the system of 
extra dietary cannot be too highly estimated; but the very admission implies a 
defective adaptation of the general scheme to the wants of the system, and that 
almost the life of the prisoners throughout a large part of the imprisonment is at 
-he discretion or the negligence of the surgeon. Bread is proved by experiments 
to be less nutritive than milk. Mere detention in prison lessens the power of 
assimilation, so that a greater quantity of food must be required for performing 
given labour in prison than would be necessary out of prison. The object of 
~ tna diet is rather to aid the system in making a better use of the food ordi- 
narily supplied, than to give additional material. In conclusion, the authors 
urge the great importance of making better use than hitherto of the unparalleled 
opportunities which prison afford of working out the most important questions 
‘n nutrition. Better prison management might thus be secured, and an advance 
would be given to science as essentially connected with the daily life of the 
community. Such questions are—The true value of brown bread over white 
bread in prison and other dietaries ; the exact influence of various kinds of food, 
such as tea, coffee, milk, and alcohol, which act chiefly in influencing other food ; 
the exact relation of a given quantity of food to a given amount of labour; the 
cause of the defective power of assimilation of food in prisons; and the relative 
elements of the food taken to those which are fixed in and those which are 
thrown out of the body. 

The other papers were by,— 

JoserH ToYNBEE, Esq., F.R.S., Ow the Action of the Eustachian Tube in Man, 
as demonstrated by Dr. Politzer’s Otoscope. 

Joun Davy, M.D., F.R.S., On the Blood of the Common Earthworm. 

GeorGE Rotieston, M.D., F.L.S., On Certain Points in the Anatomy of the 
Insectivora. 

Professor ReMAK, Upon the Influence of the Sympathetic Nerve on Voluntary 
Muscles, as witnessed in the Treatment of the Progressive Muscular Atrophy by 
Secondary Electric Currents. 

LIONEL BEALE, M.B., F.R.S., On the Structure and Growth of the Elementary 
Parts (cells) of Living Beings. 


extra 


Secrion E.—GEoOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 


The first paper was by Henry WIsE, Esq., On the proposed Railway across the 
Malayan Peninsula, to shorten the route between the eastern and western worlds, 
and precluding the necessity of the long and tedious navigation by the Straits of 
Malacca. Forty-five miles would be the length of railroad, traversable in two 
hours, and saving a voyage of several weeks. 

The next paper was by Captain Cameron, formerly Her Majesty’s consul in 
Abyssinia, but now Consul at Massouah, in the Caucasus, Qn the Ethnology, 
Geography, and Commerce of the Caucasus. The Chairman said he did not believe 
a word of the statement of Blumenbach, Cuvier, and others, that our race was 
Caucasian. Captain Cameron coincided in this opinion. . 

M. Du Cain read a paper On the Geographical Features and Natural History 
of Western Equatorial Africa, explored by him during the years 1856-7-8-9. He 
was patronised by a very large audience. 

The next paper was an important one by Dr. Hunt, On the Acclimatization of 
Man, which, as the author’s views were bold and novel, excited much interest. 
One of the most important duties of the ethnologists of the present day is to 
endeavour to discover the laws which regulate the health of man in his migra- 
tions over the world. The generally received opinions on this important subject 
are, however, vague and unsatisfactory. From some cause it was a popular 
belief that man stands entirely alone in the animal kingdom with regard to the 
influence exerted on him by external causes. We are told that man can thrive 
equally well in the Tropics and at the Poles where the ground is perpetually 
covered with ice and snow. The object of the author was therefore to examine 
if man did possess these attributed cosmopolitan powers of acclimatization, and 
the subject was a most important one to such a colonising nation as ours. ‘That 
races of men are found all over the globe is perfectly true; but that fact is no 
proof that the individuals of any one race can adapt themselves to every climate, 
hot or cold; and we shall find, on examination, that men cannot be removed 
from the countries to which they are indigenous without injury. The conditions 
Which prevent or retard the acclimatization of man are physical, mental, and 
moral. It is, however, impossible to discuss the effect simply of climate on man, 
because we find that food is inseparably connected with the climate, and both are 
modified by the physical conformation of the district. The exercise or neglect 
of mental culture must also be considered; and we must not simply consider the 
‘atitude and longitude, but also the elevation or depression of the land, the soil, 
and many other cirenmstances. 

Man may live where the temperature exceeds the heat of his blood and also 
where the mercury would freeze. So man may exist where the atmospheric 
pressure is only one half of what it is at the surface of the earth. Men have been 
found permanently residing at 6,000 feet above the level of the sea. The power 
of men in enduring climatal change is in proportion to their mental development, 
hence the European has the highest capability in this respect. 

song to the tropics is subject to dysentery, the negro coming to Europe is 
attacked by pulmonary complaints. Disease everywhere attends man when 
Subjected to greatly different climatal conditions. 

- It is asserted that the question of the European propagating himself in tropical 
es is settled by the fact that for three centuries the Spanish race has lived 
8 flourished in tropical America. Those who have watched narrowly, however, 
a State of the Spanish colonies during the last few years, will not assent to this 
P85 ye~ We are not to assume that the European can be acclimatized to a 
wopical climate because this colony has existed for 300 years. In the history of 
anid such a time is wholly insignificant, while the Spaniards seem much 
etter adapted for warm climates than the more northern Europeans. 

Ps beautiful island of Fernando Po has been attempted to be colonized very 

"y umes by Spain, and in 1859, 350 colonists were sent to make another 


attempt; but at the beginning of this year they had nearly all died and the few 


| that were left had returned home. The Jewish race approaches nearest to being 








The European | 


cosmopolitan. The Jews live, and apparently thrive, all over the world. Indeed, 
Dr. Boudin says that the Jew has settled this question. While, however, fully 
admitting that the Jew seems to have advantages over other races, the author 
would not admit this as a fact, much less the deduction which M. Boudin would 
draw from it. Statistics have proved that the Jew is subject to different 
physiological laws from the people by which he may be surrounded. This may, 
however, possibly be explained by other physiological laws of diet and general 
mode of life. M. Boudin supports his views from the difference in the statistics 


| of disease and death of the Jews and the other colonists in Algiers. But the condi- 


tions of these two are very different. The Jews have been in Algiers for a con- 
siderable time, while the colonists are daily going there. 

Had M. Boudin proved that a number of Jews and Frenchmen went to Algiers 
at the same time, and that the Jews became more easily acclimatized, it might go 
some way towards showing the advantage of the Jewish race over the Frenchmen, 
if we could not explain the phenomenon on other grounds. Nor had M. Boudin 
proved satisfactorily that the Jew was cosmopolitan, would the author be induced 
to admit that this was inherent in the race and inexplicable by physiological 
laws. The author did not pretend to enter into any of the causes which may have 
enabled the Jew to appear to be favoured; but he thought we should not har- 
riedly admit there are exceptional laws in favour of any race. 

It is quite true that the Jew is found all over the world; but still the great 
majority are in Europe. The entire number of Jews is computed to be 4,300,000, 
and of these there are, in Europe, 3,600,000; in Africa, 450,000; in Asia, 
200,000 ; and America, 48,000; Australia, 2,000. Thus nearly three-fourths of 
the entire number of Jews are in Europe. 

Our knowledge of the climatal capabilities of other races than the European 
is very limited, but there is no reason to suppose that the Red Indian, the Negro, 
the Chinese, or the Hindoo have any capability of endurance. 

Mr. Burke maintains that there is a hierarchy in ethnic centres, and similarly 
in their climates, and therefore that an inferior race may migrate into a higher 
centre and climate than its own, with far greater impunity than a superior race 
can descend into an inferior climate and centre. In fact, he holds that if the 
transition be not too violent, a rise from an inferior to a superior centre will 
be a positive advantage, while a corresponding descent will always be 
injurious. 

Thus he points out the fact that the Jew has not degenerated in Europe, 
but, on the contrary, greatly improved, in spite of all political disadvantages ; nor 
is he inferior in England to what he is in Spain or Italy, but the reverse. Yet 
no one will contend that the climate of Palestine will suit an Englishman, as that 
of England suits a Jew. Now the same exception which is claimed for the Jews, 
may, with equal propriety, be claimed for the gipsies. We are told that the 
Jews came from Asia, and the gipsies from India. It is, indeed, always stated, 
that the Jews were originally natives of Asia. That the Jews, at the earliest 
historical date, were in Asia, the author did not attempt to deny; but he con- 
tended that the Jews were not originally of Asiatic origin. The people we call 
Jews may be remnants of Phoenician traders, or they may be some other people, 
but they certainly bear little or no relation to Asiatics. They are a people that 
may have gone to Asia at an early date in the history of mankind, but we have 
no right to say they are indigenous to Asia. Such migrations and returns have 
happened during all history, and are taking place at this day. In the peculiar 
temperament of the Jew, we shall perhaps find some explanation of his superior 
powers of acclimatisation, but we shall still have to explain why the Jew has this 
favoured temperament. The physiognomy which the Jew has now, he has 
had for thousands of years; his temperament is therefore of no recent 
acquirement. 

In conclusion, the author confessed the difficulty and magnitude of this subject. 
He did not presume to say that the European might not eventually acclimatize 
himself permanently to some other region, but there was no evidence to suppose 
that he will ever be able to do so; and the idea of the Anglo-Saxon or any 
European race being able to people the whole earth is an Utopian dream. 

Rev. Dr. Hamitton Gray said that Dr. Hunt had stated, in his very able and 
scientific paper, that the Jews were not of Asiatic origin. He wanted to know 
what they were. Niebuhr had deranged all our ideas of Roman history, Froude 
had destroyed all our ideas of Tudor history, and now Dr. Hunt took away all 
our notions of ancient history, and controverted what had been asserted in the 
most ancient of historical documents—the Bible. 

The Rev. Professor Sepawick said there was no proof that the Jews were of 
Asiatic origin. 

M. Du CuaiLwv said that Europeans could not live on the west coast of Africa. 
Four years was long enough to kill them. There was gold there and other riches 
to tempt the greedy ; but the European could not get acclimatized. The Spaniards 
and Portuguese suffered least, but even these rapidly died off. 


Secrion F.—Economic ScreNce AND STArIsTICcs, 
The papers read were,— 
Davip CHADWICK, On the Progress of Tinprovein nuts in Manchester and Salford 
during the last twenty years. 
J. Warts, Ph. D., On Strikes. 
EDMUND Porrer, F.R.S., On Co-operation and its tendencies. 
DaNiEL Stone, F.C.S., On the Rochdale Co-operative Societies. 
Rev. W. R. THORBURN, M.A., ( ‘o-operative Stores: their be aring on Athena ums, 


oc. 
Rev. W. N. MoLeswortu On the Proaress o Co-operation at Rochdale, 
’ : I 





Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 


There was a crowded gathering in this section throughout the whole day, the 
proceedings having reference chiefly to the consideration of the patent laws. 
Amongst those present were Lord Wrottesley, Lord Stanley, the Hon. J. Napier, 
Sir E. Belcher, Sir W. Armstrong, Dr. Fairbairn, Dr. Robinson, Messrs. T. 
Fairbairn, Richard Roberts, Benjamin Fothergill, Thomas Webster, Henry 


| Wright, P. Le Neve Foster, Mr. Grove, &c. 


1. Mr. J. Scorr Russe.. gave the report of the committee of the Association 
On Steamship Performance. The report embraced various particulars of the 
performance of naval steamships, and of those in the merchant service; also 
those of the French postal fleet. Mr. Russell commented upon the importance 
of the results already recorded as guides to future progress in steamship building, 
and to the means of securing economy in the working of the engines. 

Sir E. Betcuer intimated that the origin of the hollow bow, or wave line 
system, was his getting consent to sail a brig stern foremost, having rigged her 
suitably, and fixed the rudder to the stem instead of the stern. 

2. James Herwoop, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., read the substance of a Report of a 
Committee on the Patent Lavs. The committee had been appointed conjointly 
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by the British Association for the Advancement of Science and by the Association 
for the Promotion of Social Science. The chief objects songht, he said, were the 

tion of the indiscriminate granting of patents, many of which were worth- 
ie, and the appointment of competent tribunals of investigation. The following 
are the resolutions submitted by the committee :— 


1. That all applications for grants of letters patent should be subjected to a preliminary inves- 
tigation before a special tribanal. 

2. That such tribunal shall have power to decide on the granting of patents, but it shall be 
epen to inventors to renew their seneenens notwithstanding previous refusal. 

3. That the said tribunal should be formed by a permanent and salaried judge, assisted when 
necessary by the advice of scientific assessors, and that its sittings should be public. 

4. That the same tribunal should have exclusive jurisdiction to try patent causes, subject to a 
right of appeal. 

5. That the jurisdiction of such tribunal should be extended to the trial of all questions of 
copyment and registration of design. 

6. the scientific assessors for the trial of patent cases should be five in number (to be 
chosen from a panel of thirty to be nomi by the commissioners of patents), for the 
aijudication of facts, when deemed necessary by the judges or demanded Py either of the 

rties. 

7. That the right of appeal should be to a court of the Exchequer Chamber, with a final appeal 
to the House of Lords. 

8. That for the preliminary examination the assessors (if the judge requires their assistance) 
should be two in number, named by the commissioners of patents at the existing panel; the 
decision to rest with the judge. 

9. That the committee approve of the principle of compelling petentees to grant licences on 
terms to be fixed by arbitration, or, in case the parties shall net agree to such arbitration, 
then by the proposed tribunal, or by an arbitrator or arbitrators appointed by the said 
tritumal. 

10. That a report be drawn up in conformity with the resolutions passed by this committee, 
end that the council, if such report be approved by them, be requested to allow it to be read at 
the meeting of the British Association to be held at Manchester this year. 

He remembered that many of the resolutions were not applicable to the pre- 
sent state of the law, having been passed as long ago as,1850; but, on calling a 
Committee meeting last week, he found that their opinions on the leading points 
were still unchanged. The resolutions were something similar in effect to those 
already laid before the meeting. 

3. Mr. HuGues read a series of Resolutions passed by the Manchester Patent 
Law Reform Association in 1850. They maintained the right of real inventors 
to protection. 

4. Sir W. G. Armsrrone, F.R.S., read a paper On Property in Inventions, and 
its Effects on Arts and Manufactures. Sir W. Armstrong referred to two or three 
instances in which Mr. Brunel and himself were prevented from proceeding with 
certain improvements. The readiness with which patents were granted was the 
bane of the system. There were great numbers of patents which could not be sup- 
ported at law, but people did not like to incur the expense of a trial. The number 
of patents, valid and invalid, was perfectly frightful, and perhaps not one in twenty 
of which was of any use, or likely to be. At present, althost every inventor was 
obliged to patent his invention in mere self-defence, in order to prevent its being 
patented by some other person. As an argument for the present laws, it was said 
that an inventOr was entitled to protection for his labour ; but it should be borne in 
mind that several persons might invent the same thing at the same time; and if 
it was the inventor's own property why deprive him of it in fourteen years? He 
held that the patent laws were an obstruction to invention, and the fact of the 
earnestness with which men contended for the honour of the priority of inven- 
tion was suflicient to show that the abolition of protection would not check 
invention. If monopoly were abolished, the inventor would have these advan- 
tages: first, he would get the start of all other inventors; and, secondly, it 
might be presumed that understanding his subject best, he would not be likely 
to suffer. He might be supposed to have got the start of all competitors in the 
appliances necessary to produce the article, and he would have earned a name, 
and the public have great faith in names. The patent system in the case of 
small inventions was vexatious to the public, and, in the case of great inven- 
tions, was often inefficient im its results. He admitted the system was 
capable of improvement, but in his opinion the only remedy for the evils which 
now existed was the total abolition of the patent laws. 

5. Mr. T. Wesstenr, F.R.S., followed with a paper On Property in Inventions, 


and its Effects on Arts and Manufactures, in which he took the opposite view of 


the question. 

In Mr. R. A. Macriz’s paper On Patents considered Internationally, suggestions 
were made that after three years the inventor’s absolute monopoly should give 
place to a right of granting licences, and that arrangements should be made 
between the states of Europe and America for purchasing patents and presenting 
them to the world. 

Mr. Srence followed with a lengthy paper On Patent Tribunals, of which the 
following is an abstract :-— 

There are about 12,000 English patent rights in force at this time; and when 
it is considered how large an investment of property this represents, it will be 
readily understood that they ought to be effectually administered for the protec- 
tion ofsuch property, and also for the benefit of society. 

Instead, however, of possessing an efficient tribunal they are exposed to the 
peril of being improperly dealt with in an ordinary Court of Law, which on the 
repeated testimony of the Judges is a most inefficient (besides unduly costly) 
tribunal for such purpose. 

Now Mr. Grove having some time ago, in an article in the Jurist, proposed the 
establishment of a special Court, the author of the paper expressed his opinion 
on the suggestion. The nature of this Court was that it was to deal with all 
applications for patents, 1. So as to say which ought to be allowed, and for what 
length ofterm. 2. It was to try all questions of disputed rights. 3. It was to 
report on applications for the prolongation of the term of patent rights. 

In this way there was to be one concentrated jurisdiction for conducting the 
whole busin 88, 

The author of the paper differed from the proposal in Mr. Grove’s article as to 
extending the preliminary examination of all applications for patents to the extent 
of discussing the merits of the inventions in open court at so early a stage, and 
determining the term of a patent right according to the degree of merit supposed 
to belong to the invention. He considered this an impracticable scheme, while 
he admitted that some degree of preliminary investigation was necessary to con- 
trol the irregularities of patentees and their agents. 

Mr. Grove’s suggestion of a distinct court was otherwise approved of, and the 
advantages of a good efficient central authority dwelt upon, showing (in the 
words ofthe Lord Chancellor) “the benefit that would result from the establish- 
ment of an all-sufficient tribunal that would be able to administer justice in all 
its branches.,”’ 

The author of the paper then contended that the real test of a good Patent 
Tribunal was its capability in construing specifications so as to convey authority 
with the construction, the conclusion of the case being invariably governed by 
such construction. Instead of the present mode of deferring the construction of 
the fundamental document until the end of the proceedings, it ought to be done 
at the beginning. It is the natural starting point of the trial, and all the judicial 
power of the court ought to be brought to bear directly upon it in the first 
instance. 


—————— 
The author, however, suggested as an experiment, with a view of determining 
some practical points relative to the constitution of the court, the adoption of the 
mode of trial pursued in the case of Wheeler v. Turner, which was a 
arbitrators from a court of Jaw, the arbitrators being men conversant with a 
law and practice of patents. In this case it was found that the 

scientific witnesses was not found necessary, as the arbitrators did not neeq rte 
amount of scientific help which an ordinary judge does, and the evidence of 
workmen and directors of work was elicited in a trustworthy manner. My of 
the ordinary bye-play in a court of law, involving a great consumption of time, 
was also obviated. 

It was suggested that the courts of law mighi in time be brought to 8ee the 
advantage of referring questions on specifications to arbitrators properly ¢ 
whose construction of the documents might be accepted as the basis for the 
future determination of legal rights. In this way it was suggested it might be 
possible to arrive at the best form for a permanent special court. 


Saturday, September 7th, 1861. 
Section A.—MATHEMATICAL AND Puysicat ScrIence. 


The papers read were by,— 

Gen. Sabine.—Provisional Report on the Magnetic Survey of Great Britain. 

G. T. Stoney.—On the Amount of Direct Magnetic Effect of the Sun or Moon 
upon Instruments at the Earth’s Surface. 

The third paper by the President,—On the Laws of the Principal Diurny 
Inequalities, Solar and Lunar, of Terrestrial Magnetic Force, as deduced from Ten 
Years’ Observations at Greenwich and on their apparent Causes,—was ay 
extremely valuable communication, but requires diagrams to elucidate } 
properly. The new principles proposed by Mr. Airy were, that during thp 
period of the sun’s passage over the water surface of our globe its action op 
the electrical condition of the atmosphere and the earth’s surface was different ¢, 
what it was when it passed over the land surface; and the times of the gun's 
rays passing over the ocean or over the land apparently coincided with the 
periods of diurnal inequalities. The lunar disturbance was probably caused by 
tides in the atmosphere, and possibly even there were oxygen tides. 

The President.— On Spontaneous Terrestrial Galvanic Currents. — Galvani, 
telegraphs were often interrupted by spontaneous currents, and there werp 
hours when the operators could not work. In August last there was a) 
unusual display of this galvanic disturbance. However frequent, they are no; 
properly observed, and it is of great importance to have some method of self. 
registration for these spontaneous currents. The telegraph staffs of various lines 
at one time offered to make observations ; but they were not only interrupted by 
the despatch of messages, but the means at their command were not equal to the 
attainment of practical scientific results. He had, therefore, applied to the 
Government for the means of erecting suitable apparatus at the observatory, and 
a sum of money had been granted him for this purpose. With a view to getting 
the aid of the best information as to the best method of proceeding in this inves. 
gation, he had drawn the attention of the Board of Visitors to the matter at 
their last visitation. But he had now just received a letter from M. Lamont, 
giving such new views on the point, that he introduced the subject again, 
with a view to eliciting suggestions. M. Lamont has been occupied since 
the beginning of last year with the investigation of the electric currents observed 
in telegraph wires, and he has obtained various results, the most remarkable of 
which is this, that electric currents, or, as they may be more properly termed 
electric waves, varying in direction and intensity, are constantly passing at the 
surface of the earth, and that these waves correspond perfectly with the variations 
of terrestrial magnetism ; a wave directed from north to south producing an in- 
crease of westerly declination, and a wave directed from east to west producing 
an increase of horizontal force. He has employed wires of different lengths, and 
metallic discs of different sizes and at different depths underground ; in all cases 
the currents are the same, but their intensity depends on the size of the discs 
and the length of the wires, or rather on the distance at which the discs are placed 
from each other. <A distance of 400 feet is sufficient if the discs are large enough. 
To show the effects satisfactorily, the instruments must be of a peculiar con- 
struction, ordinary galvanometers and magnetometers will not answer ; besides, 
various other conditions are to be observed. 

M. Lamont considers that the currents observed in telegraph lines are due 
partly to the agency of chemical causes (oxydation of the discs and other paris ot 
circuits), partly to thermal causes (thermo-electricity, expansion, &c.), partly to 
terrestrial electricity. The variations of terrestrial electricity can only be 0b- 
tained while the chemical and thermal causes remain constant. The effect of the 
chemical causes changes very slowly; the effect of the thermal causes can be 
considered as constant only in calm weather, and for very short intervals of tame 
(say two or three minutes), when the wires are of moderate length, and suspended 
in the air, for longer intervals if underground. He believes, moreover, that lines 
above 1,000 feet in length, if not underground, are of no use for the investigation 
of terrestrial electricity, because under all atmospheric circumstances the disturb- 
ances produced by thermo-electric currents will be too great. a 

In his experiments he used first thin sheets of zinc, 8 feet long and 6 inches 
broad ; afterwards cast-iron discs 4 feet square, and sheets of zinc 4 feet longan¢ 
34 feet broad. He now prefers cast-iron. He did not immerse the discs m wee 
soil, as he believed that the propagation of terrestrial electricity at the surface © 
the earth depends much less than is generally imagined on the nature and owl 
ticular state of the soil. He has made some remarkable experiments in regaré 
this point. a 

The zinc sheets at first employed, and the cast-iron discs, were placed m ® 
vertical position, the upper end being a few inches above or below the surfé i 
the ground: the large zinc sheets afterwards used were placed partly in a verti a 
position, as just described, partly in a horizontal position only six inches bein 
the surface. “op 

The discs, he thinks, serve only as collectors of terrestrial electricity, *” 
ought to be near the surface. The quantity of electricity is approximately e 
direct ratio to the size of the discs, but in some measure depends on -_ 
position : vertical discs are more efficient than horizontal ones. By puts © 
disc in a well of 63 feet depth, he ascertained that in greater depth the force ™ 
the currents is greater, but the thermal disturbances seemed also to be grea" 
It is easy to account for both facts. 5 fuoee 

The galvanometer needle, composed of two needles of unequal magnene ar 
with opposite direction of the poles, and oscillating in about three seconds, mu" 
be furnished with a small mirror, and the readings made by means of a we 
When the current passes through the wire, the needle is deflected out of ons 
of view, and must be brought back to the meridian, and kept near that oe de- 
by a deflector compensated for changes of temperature ; in order that seal 
flector may be properly applied, the vertical distance of the two needles “i 
not be less than three inches. With regard to the magnetic instrument, “a 
conditions are to be fulfilled: («) The value of the divisions must be very = 
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oe 
(10°, for declination, and zzz for horizontal intensity). 
‘on must not & four seconds. For declination, he uses a common instru- 
a and diminishes the directive force in Biot’s manner by means of a magnet 
eee at some distance below the needle. 

As long as the effects of chemical and thermal causes, which at present con- 
stitute by far the greatest part of the current, cannot be eliminated, the observa- 
tions must be limited to the minute changes, increasing and decreasing, that are 
constantly occurring in the space of a few seconds, and may be considered as due 
to terrestrial electricity alone. The instruments and methods of observation must 
be adapted to this purpose. , ‘e 

He had just finished a new line perpendicular to the magnetic meridian, the 
wires being under the ground. This line corresponds with the horizontal intensity, 
and the observations he has made during short intervals of time show in the most 
erfect manner the connection between them. Every minute motion of the 
calvanometer is accompanied by a corresponding motion of the intensity needle 
a the direction prescribed by theory ; but from time to time sudden changes and 
‘regularities occur, and he has not been able to determine the daily march of the 
current. It may be doubted on theoretical grounds whether the daily march can 
pe observed, though the changes can. A very remarkable fact is the great infiu- 
ence of thunder-storms; every flash of lightning, even though at a great distance, 
produces a momentary oscillation of the galvanometers, and a corresponding 


motion in the magnetic instruments. 


The other papers in this Section were by,— 

Prof. Hennessy.—On a probable Cause for the observed Diurnal Variation of 
Dip and Declination. ' 

Rev. E. Hincks.—On the Quantity of the Acceleration of the Moon’s Mean 
Motion, as indicated by the Records of certain Ancient Eclipses. 

Rev. H. Lloyd.—On the Secular Changes of Terrestrial Magnetism, and their 
Connection with Disturbances. 

Archibald Smith and F. J. Evans.—On the Effect produced on the Deviations of 
the Compass by the Length and Arrangement of the Compass Needles. 

J. J. Sylvester.—On the Involution of Axes of Rotation. 

A. Cayley.—On Curves of the 3rd Order. 

M. Bierens de Haan.—On Definite Integrals. 





Section B.—CueEmicaL SCIENCE. 
The papers read were by,— 
Dr. Moffat.—On Atmospheric Ozone, and on Sulphuretted Hydrogen as a product 
of putrefaction. 
Professor Galloway.—On the composition and valuation of Superphosphates. 
Professor Delffs.—--On Morin, and the non-existence of Moro-tannic Acid. 
Professor Anderson.—On the constitution of Paranaphthaline or Anthracine, and 
some of its decomposition products. 
G. C. Foster.—On Piperic and Hydro-piperic acids. 





Section C.—Grorocy. 
The papers here read were by,— 


W. Pengelly.—On a new Bone-cave at Brixham, which was described as prolific | 


in specimens, but from which no information of importance was obtained. 

T. W. Barrow.—Remarks on the Bone-caves of Craven. 

W. Whincopp.—On the Red Crag Deposits of the County of Suffolk. 

W. H. Bailey.—Palzontological Remarks upon the Silurian Rocks of Ireland. 

A. B. Wynne.—On the Geology of Knockshigowna, County Tipperary. 

Robert Scott, M.A.—On the Granite Rocks of Donegal, and the Minerals asso- 
ciated therewith. 

Dr. Hagen.—Comparison of Fossil Insects of England and Bavaria.—Commu- 
nicated by Mr. Stainton. 





Section D.—ZooL_ocy AND Borany. 


H. Fawcett.—On the Method of Investigation, pygsued by Mr. Darwin in his 
Treatise on the Origin of Species. 

Dr. Collingwood.—A Scheme to induce the Mercantile Marine to aid in the 
—— of Science by the intelligent Collection of Objects of Natural 

istory. . 

L. H. Grindon.—On the Flora of Manchester. 

Dr. G. Gibb.—On the Arrest of Puparial Metamorphosis of Vanessa antiopa. 

Dr. J. Cleland.—On the Anatomy of Orthagoriscus mola. 

A. Stansfield.—On new British Species of Blechnum. 


Sus-section D. 

Lionel Beale, M.B., F.R.S.—On the Structure and Growth of the Elementary 
Parts (cells) of Living Beings. 

John Davy, M.D., F.R.S.—On the Question whether the Hair is or is not Subject 
to Sudden Change in Colour. 

B. W. Richardson, M.D.—Physiological Researches on Resuscitation. 

Prof. Rolleston, M.D., F.L.S.—On some Points in the Anatomy of Insectivora. 

A. Hancock.—On certain Points in the Anatomy and Physiology of the Dibran- 
chiate Cephalopods. 

R. Garner, Esq.—Observations on the Encephalon in Mammalia. 

Chas. Robinson, Esq.—On the Occipital Vertebra in Osseous Fishes. 





SEcTION E.—GroGRrAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 

*rofac : > = r_4° 

Professor Owen, F t.8., 4e —On the Osteology and Dentition of the Natives of 

: the Andaman Islands. 

: ag from the Colonial Office, on the Exploration of N.W. Australia, under 

Pe “+ Gregory. Cammunicated by Sir R. I. Murchison. 

a i. I. Murchison.— An Appeal on behalf of the only son of the great traveller, 
the late Thomas Atkinson, Esq., F.R.G.S. 

A Lette 
a of Major Sard, Captain Blackiston, and others, who are endeavouring 

© pass from China to the North of India. Communicated by Sir R. I. Murchi- 

: 80n, V.P.B.G.S. 

J aka ’ "a . . P ° 
psy ke » F.R.G.S.—On the Mountains forming the eastern side of the Basin of 
‘ re Nile, and the origin of the designation of “The Mountains of the Moon “ag 

p re a Notice of a Recent Volcanic Eruption in the Red Sea. 

. jiallaghan, Esq., B.A., Secretary of Philosophical Society of Leeds.—Crom- 

p + = and Rocking Stones considered Ethnologically. 

ath C. Smart, Esq.—Remarks on the English Gipsies and their Dialects. 


r Section F.—Economic ScieNCE AND Statistics, 
sob Ss > ~ ‘ 
vonon shuttleworth.—Some Account of the Manchester Gasworks. 





Sir R. 1. 


£ ye ° . = ° i 
r ‘rom Sir Hercules Robinson, Governor of Hong Kong, relating to the | 


(>) The time of vibra- 


Miss Twining.—On the Employment of Women in Workhouses. 
Colonel Sykes, M.P., F.R.S.—Notes on the Progress and Prospects of the Trade 
of England with China since 1833. 
— Purdy.—On the relative Pauperism in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
851—1860. 


| William Westgarth.—The Commerce and Manufactures of the Colony of Victoria. 
William Farr, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S.—On the Recent Improvements in the Health 


| 


of the British Army. ‘ 
J. T. Danson.—On the Growth of the Human Body in Height and Weight in 
Males from 17 to 30 years of age. 





Section G.—MEcHANICAL Science. 

Dr. Eddy.—Proposal for a Class of Gun-boats capable of engaging Armour- 
plated Ships at Sea; accompanied with suggestions for fastening on Armour- 
plates. 

Captain Blakeley.—Artillery versus Armour. 

William Fairbairn, F.R.S. (the President of the Association). — Results of 
Experiments on Targets at Shoeburyness. 

E. J. Reed.—On the Iron-cased Ships of the British Admiralty. 

Theo. Aston.—On Enlarged Projectiles for Rifled Firearms. 





Monday, September 9. 
Section A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PHysicaL ScreNceE. 

Sir David Brewster read a paper—On Photographic micrometers. Upon 
examining, several years ago, some microscophic photographs, he was struck 
with the singular sharpness and opacity of some of the lines in such of them as 
were copies from engravings. The idea occurred to him of obtaining photogra- 


| phically, by means of the camera, “ micrometrical scales,” or systems of delicate 


lines, opaque or transparent, and fitted both for astronomical and microscopical 
purposes. In the “ Encyclopeedia Britannica,’ he had stated, that Mr. Dancer, 
of Manchester, had succeeded in making photographic portraits on collodion, so 


| small that they were wholly invisible to the naked eye, and that 10,000 portraits 


| might be introduced into a square inch, 


The film of collodion upon which these 


| photographs were taken, was so thin and transparent, that it was invisible, and 
| allowed objects to be seen through it as distinctly as if it was the thinnest glass. 


It was obvious that they might thus construct, photographically, the most 
various and accurate scales for micromater purposes. 


Sir David Brewster also read papers on Binocular Lustre, and on the Compen- 

sation of Impressions Moving over the Retina. 
The following papers were also read,— 

Fleming Jenkin.—On Permanent Thermo-electric Currents in Circuits of one 
Metal. 

Report from the Balloon Committee. 

Professor Hennessy.—Provisional Report on the present state of our knowledge 
as to the Transmission of Sound Signals during Fogs at Sea, and on the con- 
nection between Storms and Vertical Disturbances of the Atmosphere. 


_ J. Glashier.—On a Deep Sea Pressure Gauge-—On a Deep Sea Thermometer— 


On a Daily Weather Map—-On Admiral Fitzroy’s Paper presented to Section A 
relative to the Royal Charter Storm—On some Meteorological Documents 
relating to Mr, Green’s Balloon Ascents. 


| W. Hopkins.—On the Theories of Glacial Motion. 


E. J. Lowe. 





On the Great Cold of last Christmas, and its Destructive Effects. 


| C. W. Siemens.—On the Bathometer, an instrument to indicate the depth of the 


sea, without submerging a line. 
Balfour Stewart.—On the Photographic Records given at the Kew Observatory 
of the great Magnetic Storm at the end of August and beginning of September, 
1859; and on the New Minimum Mercurial Thermometer proposed by Mr. 
Casella. pas et 
Section B.—CuemMicaL Science. 

Professor Tomlinson read a curious paper on the Cohesion Figures of Liquids. 
When one liquid was added to another there were the two forces of cohesion and 
adhesion. If a drop of oil of lavender was taken on the end of a glass rod 
and deposited gently on the surface of the water, he got a very beautiful 
defined form, which immediately opened into holes, and from these holes 
branched forth the most complicated pattern, which he proposed to call a 
cohesive figure. It arose from the struggle which took place between the 
cohesion of the substances and the adhesion of the water. He believed the forms 
produced by the different liquids were typical of the substances experimented 
upon. He considered that the variety of beautiful forms produced by the 
action of the different substances might afford valuable suggestions to the artist 
in enabling him to make new patterns. The experiments would form a rapid 





| mode of detecting adulterations, and the nature of the substance made use of 


in the process of adulteration. 

The only other papers read were by,— 

Dr. Voelcker.—Report on Field Experiments and Laboratory Researchés on the 
Constituents of Manures essential to Cultivated Crops; and on the Composi- 
tion of Crystallized Moroxite from Gumillo, near Alicante. 

J. B. Lawes, F.R.S., and Dr. J. H. Gilbert, F.R.S.—-On some Points in Connec- 
tion with the Exhaustion of Soils. 

H. Deane.—On a particular Decomposition of Ancient Glass. 

Dr. Wallace.—On the Composition and Properties of the Water of Loch Katrine, 
as supplied to Glasgow. 

Dr. Stevenson Macadam.—On the Proportion of Arsenic present in Paper-hang- 
ings, and on the Proportion of Tin present in Tea Lead. 


Section C.—GEoLoey. 

Murchison.—Exhibited Maps and Sections recently published by the 
Geological Survey ; and communicated the Results of the Geological Survey of 
Tasmania, by C. Gould, with Maps. 

The other Papers read were by, 

Henry Green.—-On the Faults of the Lancashire Coal-field. 

Edward Hull.—On Isometric Lines, and the relative Distribution of the Calca- 
reous and Sedimentary Strata of the Carboniferous Rocks. 

Professor Harkness.—On the Old Red Sandstone of South Perthshire. 

tev. Dr. Anderson.—Report on Dura Den. 
A. Bryson.—On the Aqueous Origin of Granite. 
W. Pengelly.—On the Age of the Dartmoor Granite. 


Section D.—Zoo.oGcy AND Borany, 


‘ —_— . 
| H. T. Stainton.—On a new Mining larva recently discovered. 
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P. P. Carpenter.— Notes on the variation of ‘Tecturella grandis ‘. and also a very 


interesting account of the origin, proceedings, and “ Cosmopolitan 
of the Smithsonian Institution.” , 


recently purchased from M. Du Chailla by tlie trustees of the British Museum. 
Rev. T. Hincks.-On the “Development ‘of the Hydroid Polyps, “ClovatcHa and 


Stawrideo ; with remarks on the rélatién between the Polyp and its’ Medusoid, | 


and between the Polyp and the Medusz. 

J. Coubtirn.—On the Culture of the Vine in the Open Air. 

W. Dan#on.—On Barraguta Cotton from the Plains’ ofthe Amazon, and on the 
Plax-fibre Cotton of North America: ~~ 


Svn-Sgcrion D. 
R. Garner.—Observations on the Encephalon of Mammalia. 
Dr. Mouat.—On Prison Di ; 
Professor Hyrt].—On Nerves without end. Communicated by Dr. Percival Wright. 
Professor Hyrt!.—On the Pneumatic Processes of the Occipital Bone, and on por- 
tions of Lungs without Blood-vessels. Communicated by Dr. Percival Wright. 
Professor Rolleston.—On some points in the Anatomy of Insectivora. 





Section E.—Grocrarny anp Ernnoiocy. 


John Crawfard, Esq., President.—On the Antiquity.of Man, from the Evidence 
of Language. 

R. Cull.—On the Antiquity of the Aryan Languages. 

Rutherford Alcock, C.B., F.R.G.S., H.B:M.- Minister in Japan.—Journey in the 
Interior of Japan, with the Ascent of Fusiyama. 

R. Wollaston, M.D.—On some Account of the Romans in Britain. 

Col. Shaffner, U.S., Spitzbergen Current and Active and, Extinct Glaciers in 
South Greenland. 

W. P. Snow.—On the Geographical Science” of Arctic Exploration, and the 
Advantage of continuing it. 


- 


Section F.—Economic Scrence anv Sraristics. 
William Neymarch, F.R.S.—On tht extent to which Sound Principles of Taxation 
are embodied in the Legislation of the United Kingdom. 
Professor J. E.'T. Rogers, M.A.—On the Definition and Incidence of Taxation. 
C. BR.’ Macqueen.—-The True Principles of Taxation. ' 
W. Clarke, M.D.—On a Revision of National Taxation: 
Rev. Canon Richson, M.A.—The Income Tax. 
Richard Valpy.—The Commercial Relations between England and France. 


‘H! J. Ker» Porter.—To present Engravings of Farm Labourers’. Cottages, 


with a specification and a few remarks in continuation of a Paper read at 
Oxford in 1860. 

Mrs. Fison.—On Sanitary Improvements. 

Rev. W. Caine.—-Ten Years’ Statistics of the Mortality amongst the Orphan 
Children taken-under the care of the Dublin Protestant Orphan Societies. 

Charles Thompson.—On some exceptional Articles of Commerce and undesirable 
Sources of Revenue. 

Section G.—MeEecffanicat Scrence. 

Charles Vignoles, F.R.S.—On Iron Construction, with remarks on the strength 
of Iron Columns and Arches. By F. W. Shields. 

B H. Stonéy.—On the Deflection of Iron Girders. 
dward T. Bellhouse.—-On the Applications of the Hydraulic Press. 

John Robinson.-On the Application of Workshop Tools.to the Construction of 
Steam Engines and other Machinery. " 

W. B. Johnson.—On the Application of the Direct Action Principle. 

Professor M. Rankine.—On the Resistance of Ships. 





: Tuesday, September 10. 


Secrion A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PuysicaL SCIENCE. 


The papers read were :-— 

Balfour Stewart.—Report on the Theory of the Exchanges of Heat. 

Robert Mallet.— Report on Earthquake Wave Experiments. 

Professor H. J. 8. Smith.—Report on the Theory of Numbers. 

Sir D. Brewster.—On the Optical Study of the Retina. 

J. 8. Stuart Glennie.—On the ‘Application of the Principle of the Conservation of 
Force to the Mechanical Explanation of the Correlation of Forces; and on the 
Resistance of the Ether to the Comets and Planets, and on the Rotation of the 
latter. . 

Professor Phillips.— Notes of Sketches of Parts of the Surface of the Moon. 

W. R. Birt.—Contributions to the Réport on Selenography. 

The President of the Association.— Remarks on the Temperature of the Earth’s 
Crust, as Exhibited by Thermometrical Returns obtained during the Sinking 
of the Deep Mine at Dukinfield. 

Rev. T. Rankin.— Meteorological Observations. 

W. 8S. Jevons.—On the Deficiency of Rain in an Elevated Rain Gauge, as caused 
by Wind. 

Isaac Ashe.—On the Causes of the Phenomena of Cyclones. 

Dr. Morgan.—On a New Registering Anemometer, invented by Dr. Morgan. 

P. J. Livsey.—On the New Barometer invented by Mr. R. Howson. 

Latimer Clark and Sir Charles Bright.—On Standards of Measurement of 
Electrical Quantities and Resistances. 





Secrion C.—GEoOLoGyY. 


J. W. Salter.—On the nature of Sigillariz, and on the Bivalve Shells of the Coal. 

Dr. Hector.—On the later Changes in the Physical Geology of British North 
America, with Notes on the Auriferous Drifts of the Pacific Slope; and on 
the Age and Distribution of the Mesozoic Coal of the Pacific Coast and 
Saskatchewan Prairies. 

David Milne Home.—Notice of Elongated Ridges of Drift, common in the South 
of Scotland, called Kaims. 

T. A. Readwin.—On the Gold of North Wales. 

J. T. Wilkinson and J. Whitaker.—On the Burnley Coal-field and its Fossil 
Contents. 

W. Patterson.—On Certain Markings in Sandstones. 

Rev. C. R. Gordon.—On the Laws Discoverable as to the Formation of Land on 


the Globe. | Bs S E ( } 





. Dr. J. E. Gray.——Letter in reference to the’ death-wound of the large Gorilla | 


| with regard to N 


, ’ ——<—— 
Wednesday, September 11. 

| Secrion A.—Maruemarica, axp Puystcat Scrence. 

_ Professor W. Thomson.— Physical considerations regarding the possib 

|. the Sun’s Heat. le Age of 

_ J. W. Brown,—On the supposed Connection of Meteorological Phenomena 
Magnetic Variation. , ’ ge, 

| Sir W. Rowan Hamilton.—On Geometrical Nets in Space, ' 

C. F. Ekman.—An Enguiry.into the Fundamental Principles of Algebra. ch; 

egative and Imaginary Quantities. ” SONED> ely 


| Rev. T. P. Kigkkman.—On Roots of Substitutions... 


W. L. Russell.—On the Calculus of Functions, with some Remarks on the Theory 
of Electricity. ane ona ~ 

T. Dobson.—-On the Symmetrical Form of the Propertics of the Plane Triangle 

T. Rose.—On Presentations of Colour under novel conditions. | "~" * , 

W. Danson.—On the Laws of Universal Storms... . - on 

Rev. P. Walton.—On some Signs of Changesin the Weather. 

H. W. Crawley.—Remarkable Phenomena observed in the Sum in Nova Scotia 

G. J. Symons.—On British Rainfall. aaa . : 

J.T. Goddard.—On the Cloud Mirror and Sunshine Recorder. 

M. N. Adler.—On the Almanack. . 

J. J. Walker.—Observations on an Iris in Water near Sunset. _ 

W. T. Shaw.—Method of Interpreting some of the Phenomena of Light. 





Secrion C.—GrEo.oay. 


Sir R. I. Murchison.—To communicate information from M. Haidinger, respecting 
the Present State of the Imperial Geological Institution of Vienna. ...... 





Mr. Richardson, C.E.—On the details of the Carboniferous Limestone nea: 
Almondsbury, N. of Bristol. < 

A. Gages.—Report on Examination of Minerals. 

R. Mallet.—Report of Earthquake Experiments. 


Internal Heat of the Globe. ’ 


| J. Bonwitk.—On the Extinct Volcanos of Australia. 





| 
| Professor W. Thomson.—An Examination of some points in the Doctrine of tip 
| 


The concluding meeting took place, on Wednesday at the Free Trade Hall, a 
three o’clock, when Professor Phillips read a statement of affairs.; On no former 
occasion had they received more than £2,000 ; on the present occasion their lists 
stood thus :—321 old life members, 108 new life members, 184 old. annual mem. 
bers, 119 new annual members, 1,588 associates, and ,818 ladies, making a total 
of 3,138, and the sum received was £3,909, which would be appropriated for the 
advancement of science. 

Grants had already been made of £500 for the continuance of the Kew 
meteorological establishment, and for the photoheliometric experiments there a 
further sum of £40. The co-operation of the Royal Society had been obtained. 
For experiments with balloons, £200; for experiments on electrical resistance, 
£50; for a report on luminous meteors, £20; for determining the laws of per. 
manent thermo-electrical currents, £20; for experiments on the small vertical 
disturbances in storms, £20 ; for the mechanico-chemical analysis of minerals, £20; 
to Mr. Binney for researches on the fossil plants of Lancashire, under the direction 
of Dr. Hooker and Prefessor Morris, in illustration of the relations of their external 
forms to their internal structure, £40; to Messrs. Bunbury, Binney, and Allcock, 
for a report on the flora of the Lancaster coal, £40; for a report on the chemical 
composition of the gravels of Donegal, £25; for dredging the sea bottom from the 
Dogger Bank to the coast of Northumberland, £25 ; for. dredging the north-east 
of Scotland, £25; for dredging the bay of Dublin, £15; for dredging the Mersey 
and Dee, £5; for investigations on the best. mode of ‘preventing the ravages of 
the teredo, &c., on the wood of ships and harbours, £10; for a report on the 
present state of the vertebrate animals of the West Indian islands, £10; fora 
report on the species of gateryx, £50 for a réport on the fishes of Dublin Bay, 
£10; for a report on the usca of the north-west coast of America, £10; for 
a report on the best m of encouraging the collection of objects. of natural 
history by the mercantile e, £5; to Dr. Smith, for continuing his researches 
on the influence of prison diets, £20; for a report on the means. of. making the 
patent laws more efficient for inventors and of greater advantage to science, £50; 
for experiments in gauging water, £15; for a report on the causes of accidents 
on railways consequent on defective materials used in the roadways and rolling- 
stock, £25; for a report en the forms of vessels, and a comparison of their per- 
formances under wind and steam, £150; for the tidal observations on the 
Humber, £25 ; for the printing of a general index to the thirty years’ reports, £600. 

While the days were appropriated to the reading and discussing of papers in the 
Section-rooms, the eyenings were devoted to soirées and lectures, On one occasion 
it was a gigantic display of microscopes, and with multitudes of extraordinary and 
often beautiful objects for observing. On another it was telegraphs, and there were 
displayed examples from the earliest and now abandoned machines to the last mo& 
perfect one by which messages were exchanged from the room to Balmoral or Paris, 
or the state of the weather asked at St. Petersburg; “ Night clear, temperature 
12} Raumer,” was the quick reply.. But asthe savans reckoned by Fahrenheit s 
scale, Raumer’s was not quite so intelligible to them, and they determined to know 
if they hada Fahrenheit thermometer in the Russian capital. Another message W4 
therefore sent to ask for the temperature in Fahrenheit, and before Mr. Grove 4 
finished his explanatory lecture the witty answer had come back from the Russia 
telegrapher, “I have given it in Raumer; you must work it out for yourselves. 
Not only were these selected subjects on the grand soirée nights worthy of the 
great meeting, and the exhibition of plants and insects on the Manchester Field 
Club’s occasion an honour alike to their patience and skill, and instrucuve om 
entertaining to the visitors, but there were the hundreds of objects which form 
the standing collection, and came in thus, perhaps, for a less prominent but ae 
less deserving share of attention. Amongst these were the exquisite series 
botanical diagrams belonging to the Naturalists’ Club, hung round the a 
walls, and some exquisite Permian fossil fish, exhibited by Mr. G. Wood, of Rich- 
mond, and a very fine series of carboniferous crinoids belonging to Mr. Parker, 
Manchester. 

Then, as if section meetings, soirées, and lectures were not enough, there ot 
almost daily excursions. Now it was the geologists who went to the pear 
Permian section at Collyhurst, or to the copper mines at Alderley; or it wa 
mechanic or chemist who was off to St. Helen’s, to the plate-glass or the 
works ; or it was the Worsley or the Dunkinfield coal mines that were isp° will 

The finishing Thursday was especially a day of rambles; and if many 













' with pleasure the concluding excursions. 


remember the agreeable period of the Manchester meeting, many will also 
$$$ 











Lowpor :— Printed by Writ14m Lrrrzz, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wymax, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, in the County of Middlesex; and published by 


the said W. Lirriz, at No. 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.—Satvepay, SerTEMBER 14, 1561. 
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